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May it pleaſe Your Royal Highneſs, _ 
W E R E the ſubject of the following ſheets 


treated in a manner ſuitable to its importance, 
the work would make an offering worthy of 
a Princeſs, whoſe character and conduct exhibit fo fair 
a pattern of the Dignity of human Nature. The gra- 


cious condeſcenſion voluntarily ſhewn to the author of 
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the following weak eſſay, by Your ROvAL. Hicnness, 
on various oëcaſioris (which the chooſes. to- touch upon 
in the ſlighteſt manner poſſible, not from an unnatural 
and affected inſenſibility, but to avoid imputations alto- 
gether contrary to his temper and intentions) encou- 
raged him humbiy to hope, that Your ROYAL Hicuness 
E 1 would deign to patronize a work, which, however im- 
4 perfectly executed, Your Roy ar Hoss knows to be 
ſincerely intended for the purpoſe, which You have 
above all things at heart, The general advancement of 


Truth, Virtue, and Religion. 
Were it ſuitable to the rank and abilities of the au- 


thor, it would be very much fo to the deſign of the 
following work, would make one of the nobleſt parts 
of it, and might, in happier times than ours, prove 
of advantage to thoſe of the higher ranks in lite, and, 
through them, to a whole people ; to labour to deli- 
neate a character, and hold forth an example, of which 
there is, in. this part of the world, but one Perſon, 
that ought not to eſteem it an honour to be the 
2 "=> imitator. But, to ſay nothing of the diſproportionate 
Hi OF - | qualifications of the writer for ſo delicate an under- 
taking, there is but little reaſon, in this thoughtleſs 


and voluptuous age, to expect any very great and 
extenſive good effects from propoſing to general imita- 
tion the moſt amiable and perfect model. For, alas, to 
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admite is one thing, and to emulate, another: And it 
is even to be doubted, whether Your Royar Hicunzss 
has influence enough to change the faſhion in favour of 


virtue and religion. While a continual round of idle and 


expenſive amuſcments fills up the bulk of our time, and 


is looked upon as the very dignity of high life; while 


the rage of gaming is carried to an exceſs beyond ex- 
ample, ſo that even the facred day of reſt brings no 


reſt from that endleſs drudgery, and children in their 


non-age are, to the diſgrace of common ſenſe, initiated 


by maſters hired for the purpoſe, and furniſhed with 


printed ſyſtems of the liberal ſcience of card- playing; 


while the grand ſtudy of people of rank is, How to 
drown thought ; while ſuch is the genius of the age, what 
hope is there, that the retired and unaffected virtues, 


Which dazzle not the common eye, and appear in their 


true excellence only to Him, who ſees not as man fees, 
{ſhould allure the unthinking to imitation. But when 
the fluttering tribe, who form the croud at routs and 


maſquerades, are gone down to the ſilent grave, and 
have entered upon a ſtate, where they will find, amuſe- 
ment was not the end of their creation; then will the 


honours of the Beſt of Conſorts, and of Parents, ſhine 
conſpicuous on the roll of fame, the delight of a wiſer 


race, and have a place among the celebrated names of 


Arria, Cornelia, Porcia, Marcia, Attia, Aurelia, and 
4 4 others, 
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. again ſmile propitious on theſe once highly + na- 
| tions; That a diſcontented, factious, and lawleſs people 


I! may at laſt come to have the common ſenſe and common . 
1 integrity to ſee and confeſs it to be wholly owing to y 
4 [ their own perverſeneſs and wickedneſs, if Britain is not N 
I the happieſt kingdom on earth; That the ineſtimable 0 
[ life of Lo Royar Hicnness may be long preſerved, as A 
| a blefling to your family, and in them to mankind, and Wo 
ö that your noble example may be more ſtudied and i imi- 1 9 
tated ; That His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Males, "= 
and the other Branches of your illuſtrious houſe may be 9 
the peculiar care of Heaven, a bleſſing to the world, and 1 
a crown of glory to Your Royar Hiciness; are the 2 
unfeigned wiſhes of one, whom ambition would never bo 


have prompted (though your gracious goodneſs has) to 
aſpire to the honour of ſubſcribing himſelf thy 


F | __ 
(May it pleaſe Your Rovar Hons) | bi 

Your RoyaL Hicunss 8 
Moſt devoted and n 1 50 
Moſt faithful hu mble fervent, 


JAuEs Buren. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 
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BOOK I. 
Of PxRUDENCE. 


* 


INTRODUCTION. * 


O mex what is truly great, ornamental, or uſeful, in life; to call 
the attention of mankind to objects worthy of their regard as 

51 rational immortal beings; to give a brief but comprehenſive ac- 
count of the certain and eſtabliſhed means for attaining the true end of 
our exiſtence, happineſs in the preſent and future FRY is the deſign of 
the following eſſay. 

The motives, . which engaged the author to attempt. a taſk confeſſedly 
too arduous for. any ſingle hand, were ſuch as to him ſeemed ſufficient to 
juſtify his aſpiring, where even a failure, if not too ſhameful, muſt de- 
ſerve praiſe ; as, encouragements from perſons, for whom he Joins with 

all, mankind in having the moſt -profound regard and veneration ; the 
candor he has, in ſome more inconſiderable attempts, met with from the 
public; the hope of receiving improvement to himſelf from digeſting and 
compiling ſuch a work, and from the opinion of the judicious upon it: 

Theſe ſeveral conſiderations had deſervedly their reſpective influence. 
But what rendered the attempt more proper and neceſſary, was a direct 
view, to the advantage of ſome perſons, in other parts of the world, as 
well as England, with whom his connexions are ſuch as to give them a 

right to the fruit of his beſt abilities and labours in the literary kind; 
and who will not probably fail to pay a peculiar regard to x Aria 
comes from him. 

To exhibit a comprehenſive idea of the true dignity of haven nature, 
it will be neceſſary to conſider what is fit for a being who at preſent in- 
habits a periſhing body, itſelf an immortal ſpirit ; for a creature capable 
of action, of marking himſelf * others happy in this world, and of 


B „being 
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. pecially of rationals) was whe oe into exiſtence wholly 
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being rewarded and n hereafter according to his conduct for a 
nature fitted for ſocial virtue, and brought into exiſtence to be Fepured 
for glory and happineſs. | 
Ir is ef in order to a man's filling reoperly his plice? in ſociety, 
that he regulate his conduct by the laws of prudence and virtue. To an- 
ſwer the — intention in furniſhing him with rational faculties, it is 
eviden „that he labour to improve thoſe faculties with know- 
14 5 in 4 to his gaining the favour of the ſupreme Governor 
of the world, upon which alone the happineſs of all created beings de- 
pends, it is plain, that obedience to his laws is indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
which comprehends religion, natural and revealed. The dignity of hu- 
man nature may then be exhibited under the four following heads, viz. 


I. Pxupexce, of ſuch a conduct with reſpect to ſecular affairs, as is 
_ _ proper in itſelf, and ſuitable to reſpective circumſtances, and natu- 
rally tends to make a man happy in himſelf, and uſeful in ſociety. 


II. KnowLzvcx, or the improvement and enlargement of the faculties 
of the mind, as underſtanding, memory, and imagination. 


III. Vn run, or a conformity of diſpoſition and practice to rectitude, 


in all reſpects, as to ourſelves, our fellow-creatures, and out Maker. 
IV. Revealed Reiicion, or a due enquity into, and proper regard 
do any expreſs revelation, which the ſupreme Being may have given 
to mankind. 
The buſineſs of life is ſerious, not ludicrous. No order of being (eſ⸗ 
for pleaſure and 
place, and anſwer ſome important end 


amuſement ; bur to fill fome 


-m the entenfive ſcheme of the beneficent Creator. It is therefore evidently 


the intereſt, the wiſdom, and the tion of every rational creatute to 
look to it, that he perform properly the duty of his appointed ſtation ; 
and in that he will in the end find his glory and his happineſs. 

To give a brief view of what is principally neceſſary to the dignity & 
human nature, it ſeems moſt methodical to addreſs the following direc- 


tions chiefly to thoſe readers, who have not yet gone far in life, but are 


at the ſame time arrived at an age capable of improving by proper helps, 
and a due attention to their own intereſt, when faithfully ed out to 
them. Proceeding, from the firſt ſetting out in manly life, to the ſub- 
of marriage and education of children, and to che conduct of more 
advanced age; all the ſtages of life may be taken in, ant] the true dig- 
nity of each pointed out. | 
That in the following effay there will of courſe de wanting a nomder of 
more or leſs conducive to the dignity of our nature, is no 
ſo extenſive. If it be found, that 
whoever conforms to theſe A and frames his charatter acoord- 
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ing to the following plan, will have attained the moſt conſiderable part 
of the perfection of human life; it will be acknowledged by the candid 
and ingenuous, that the throwing together into one view ſuch a number 
of particulars of principal importance, was attempting a ſervice uſeful 
to the public. | $5 

As young people have a proſpect (though a precarious one) of living 
to old age, it is of conſequence, that they be early put upon ſuch courſes, 
as will be likely to render their paſſage through life, whether or 
ſhorter, eaſy and comfortable. A perſon's ere out with proper dig- 
nity is of great importance toward his future proſperity z as on the con- 
trary, one falſe ſtep at the firſt entrance into life may prove irretrievable. 
Mankind fix their attention upon the behaviour of a perſon juſt ſetting 
out, and according to the prudence, or want of judgment, they obſerve 
in the firſt ſteps he takes, pronounce (too precipitately indeed) upon the 
whole of his future conduct. Men, in active ſtations eſpecially, ought 
to conſider, that, at their firſt entrance into life, they will have the ill- 
will and envy of many rivals and competitors to encounter; and ought 
to remember, that it will require no ordinary d 


egree of ſagacity to defeat 
the deſigns of thoſe, who think themſelves intereſted to make a bad uſe 


of every miſcarriage. A BEEF 
To this end there is nothing ſo indiſpenſably neceflary as prudence, or 
a turn of mind, which puts a perſon upon looking forward, and enables 
him to judge rightly of the conſequences of his behaviour, ſo as to avoid 
the misfortunes into which rafhneſs precipitates many, and to gain the 
ends which a wiſe and virtuous man ought to 2 
It is evident to the meaneſt underſtanding, that there is a fitneſs or un- 
fitneſs, a ſuitableneſs or unfuitableneſs of things to one another, which 
is not to be changed, without ſome change preſuppoſed in the things, or 
their circumſtances. Prudence is the knowledge and obſervance of this 
propriety of behaviour to times and circumſtances, and probable conſe- 
quences, according to their ſeveral varieties. | | 
A turn to prudence is, like all the other endowments of the mind, a 
hatural gift beſtowed more or leſs liberally upon different perſons. Some 
give promiſes of ſagacity and coolneſs of judgment almoſt from their 
infancy ; and others never arrive at the mature exerciſe of foreſight or 
reflexion, but; in ſpite of the experience of many years, ſeem children to 


che laſt. Ar the ſame time, this faculty is capable of great improvements 


in almoſt the weakeſt heads; could they but be brought to beſtow a little 
thought and attention, and to liſten. to reaſon, more than to paſſion. 
Imprudent conduct may be owing to a perſon's want of opportunity 
for knowing the propriety of behaviour, which is the caſe of young and 
unexperienced perſons, who have * been long enough in the world to 


| B 2 know 


aon _ 
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 -L-know: The multitude judge almoſt con | 
that lie in the leaſt out of the common. way. They follow one another, 
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know, itz" and of ruſties, academics, and recluſes, who though they have 
lived: long endugh, have not lived among mankind, as to acquire a 
due knowledge of them. Toa 
4 Imprudencę i is alſo often owing to ſome unhappy turn of mind, which 
gives a caſt to people's behaviour contrary to their better knowledge. Of 
this Kind are falle e, e and d to c 
follies and vices. 
- Raſhneſs is a great enemy to prudence. The natural vivacity and 
warmth of youth, 2 people of ſanguine tempers, makes this folly 
very conſpicuous in them. It is remarkable, that in moſt points of de- 
corum the female ſex have the advantage of us. This cannot be owing 
either to any difference in natural abilities, or to greater experience, or 
knowledge of the world; but to the natural timidity of their tempers, 


Jained with the delicacy of their education, which prevents their behav- 


ing in the forward and precipitate manner we oſten do, to the diſparage- 
ment of our prudence, and the diſappointment of our deſigns. The 
prejudices occaſioned by evil habits, and by pride and paſſion, contribute 
greatly to the blinding of human reaſon, and miſleading men into impru- 


dent conduct. Of which. in their 4 places. To give one's ſelf 


up to be led by popular Prejudice, is as likel vi N. y to be _ 150 .Any 
antly wrong on all ſubjects 


like a flock of ſheep; and not only go wrong themſelves; but make 


. thoſe, ho are wiſer, aſhamed to go right. And yet it is not prudent 


ro. be Tingular,i in matters of inferior conſequence. 
That à genius inferior only to a Shakeſpear or a Milton, ſhould not be 


able to- Keep a coat to his back, to ſave himſelf from ſtarving amidſt his 
| fire, at the ſame time that an honeſt citizen, whole utmoſt reach 
of thought only enables him to fix a reaſonable profit upon a piece of 
linen, or (ilk, according to its firſt coſt and charges, ſhould from nothi 


raiſe himſelf to a — 4 and ſix ; to account for: what in theory ſeems 
ſtrange, it is to be conſidered, of what conſequence it is toward a proper 


behaviour, that a perſon apply a due attention to all the minute circum- 
ſtances, and ſeemingly inconſiderable particulars, in the conduct of life. 


Let a man have what ſublime abilities he will, if he is above applying his 
underſtanding to find out, and his attention to purſue any ſcheme of life, 


it is as little to be expected, that he ſnould acquire the fortune of the 
thriving citizen, as that the plain ſhopkeeper, who never applied his 


mind to learning, ſhould equal him in ſcience. There is no natural in- 


compatibility between wit, or learning, and prudence. Nor is the man 


of learning. or genius, who is void of common prudence, to be conſi- 
dered in any other character, than that of a wrong headed pedant, or of 
man of narrow and — ET * a | P A R T 
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Of PRUDENCE in Converſation. 


Rer. I 
Of treating the Characters of abſent Perſons. 


RUDENCE may in general be divided into two parts: Firſt, that 
| which regards converſation. And, ſecondly, . that which ſerves: to- 
regulate action. 

As to our words, we are to conſider, firſt, whether what we are going 
to ſay had better be ſpoke, or kept in. And the only time for conſidering . 
this is, before we ſpeak : for it may be too late afterwards. Whatever 
may prove to the diſadvantage of the ſpeaker, the hearers, or of any ab- 
fent perſon, is in prudence carefully to be ſuppreſſed. Of the firſt fort 
is whatever may prejudice the ſpeaker, as by expoſing him to proſecu- 
tion, by diſcovering his ſecrets, or by getting him ill-will. Of the ſecond, - 
is whatever may tend to debauch the virtue of the hearers, or by affront- 

ing, work them up to anger and miſbehaviour. And of the third, what- | 
ever tends to derogate from the character of any abſent perſon. To treat | 
of theſe without regard to order ; ; 

There is no imprudence more common or univerſal, than that of detra- 
ction. I ſpeak of it at preſent only as an imprudence, reſerving the 
immorality of that practice to another occaſion. And what can be more 
imprudent, than upon the mention of an abſent perſon, with whom I am 
no way concerned, to break out into invectives and ſeverities, which may 
bring me into diſputes and trouble, but can anſwer no good end ? 

Did men but conſider what opinion the judicious form of thoſe they ſee 
delight in detraction, they would, for their own ſakes, avoid a practice 
which expoſes them to the contempt. of all humane and conſiderate peo- 
ple. He, who takes pleaſure in ſpeaking to the diſadvantage of others, 
muſt appear to all wiſe men either in the character of an envious perſon, 


1 who can brook nothing eminent in another; of one whoſe mean abilities 

8 and improvements will furniſh no better entertainment for thoſe he con- 

p _ verſes with, than diſadvantageous repreſentations of others; or of one 

Wo who partakes of the temper of an evil ſpirit, and delights in miſchief fol 
38 4 miſchief's 
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miſchief's ſake. And no man can think it will tend to the forwardin 
of his intereſt among his neighbours, to procure himſelf any of theſe 
characters. f | 

The miſchiefs a perſon may bring upon himſelf, by evil-ſpeaking, ei- 
ther by expoſing himſelf to legal penalties, or to private reſentment, and 
general hatred; are ſo great, that prudence will direct to ſpeak of every 
man, as one would do, if he knew, the perſon, whoſe character is men- 
tioned, was in the next room, overhearing all that paſſed. For one can 
never be ſure that he ſhall not be called upon to ſay the ſame things be- 
fore the perſon's face, which he has taken the liberty of ſaying behind his 
back. Arid who would be put to the trouble of proving, or to the con- 
fuſion of recanting his words ? 

Nor is it enough that what we ſay to an abſent perſon's diſadvantage, 
be but trifling, or of no great conſequence in itſelf; ſince what is ſaid in 


converſation lies wholly at the mercy of the hearers, to repreſent it as 


they pleaſe ; and the mere + 1-0 of what has been ſaid without thought 
or deſign, makes it appear of conſequence. It is evident therefore that in 
touching upon what is ſo extremely delicate, as the characters of others, 
there is no ſafe method, but taking the good natured ſide (where any 
thing can be ſaid in vindication) or, if the character ſpoke of is wholly in- 


- defenſible, total ſilence ; neither of which is liable to miſconſtruction. 


As to putting the eaſy- and credulous upon their guard againſt the art- 
ful and deſigning, the uſual pretence for obloquy, it may be done, with- 


out hazard, and without injuſtice, by anonymous letters in a diſguiſed 


hand, to the perſons we think in danger of being impoſed upon, or in 


any other prudent way; taking care ſtill to treat the character of others, 


with the ſame tenderneſs as one would wiſh his own to meet with. 
It will ever be the wiſdom of every perſon not only to avoid the odious 
ractice of evil-ſpeaking ; but to make a reſolution to have no concern 
with thoſe who are given to it. If I find a perſon takes a pleaſure in miſ- 
repreſenting others to me, I conclude he will uſe my character in the ſame 


manner, in the next company he goes into. 


Ee. 
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Of venting ſingular Opinions. Of Modeſiy in Diſputing. Of being 
ſatirical upon the Tnfirmities of Others, Of Rallying, and re- 
ceiving Raillery. Fe 


ence, in politics, and abeve all in religion, where he does not per- 

know his company. He will conſider, that he has ten chances 
for ſtartling or diſpleaſing his hearers, for one of informing or ſetting them 
right ; the bulk of mankind being much too fond of their own opinions 
and prejudices, to deſire to come at truth with the hazard of being obliged 
to give up their beloved maxims. 

A man of prudence is always modeſt in delivering his ſentiments, even 
where he is abſolutely certain, that he is in the right, and that his oppo- 
nent is totally ignorant of the ſubject in diſpute. For, he conſiders, that 
it is happineſs enough to know himſelf to be in the right, and that he is 
not obliged to battle the narrowneſs and perverſeneſs of mankind. 

It is likewiſe proper to remember, that in a diſpute, the by-ſtanders 

generally take it for granted, that he who keeps his temper is in the right, 
and that what puts the other out of humour is his finding himſelf in 
danger of being worſted. 
A prudent perſon will carefully avoid touching upon the natural infir- 
mity, whether of body or mind, of thoſe he is in company with. The 
expoling a perſon's impertections to the obſervation of others, can anſwer 
no end, but irritating. We find it hard enough to prevail with mankind 
to look into their deficiencies themſelves ; but to ſet a whole company a ga- 
Zing at them, is what * will never bear at our hands. If there is a 
friendly hint to be given, for correcting ſome failing, if it be done in pri- 
vate, or by an anonymous letter, it may anſwer the end; whereas the rude 
expoſing of a perſon's weakneſs makes him think himſelf obliged in ho- 
nour to defend, and conſequently to hold faſt, his error. 

A wiſe man will deſpiſe the conceited pleaſure ſome hot- headed people 
take in what they call, ſpeaking their minds, that is, in expreſſing their 
diſlike of thoſe they fall into company with, in a blunt and rude man- 
ner, without the leaſt neceſſity, or proſpect of advantage, and with the cer- 
tainty of affronting and diſobliging. For he will conſider, that tho* he 
may chance not to like the make of every face he meets in the ſtreet, or 
the humour of every perſon he falls in company with, he cannot expect 
either the one or the other ſhould be altered immediately upon his expreſſing 

EP A his 


A tne man will ever be cautious of venting ſingular opinions in ſci- 
fect 
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his diſſatisfaction, and may expect to have his rude remarks retaliated upon 


him with intereſt. As nothing is more provoking to ſome tempers than 
raillery, a prudent perſon will not always be fatirically witty where he 


can; but only where he may without offence. For he will conſider, that 


the fineſt ſtroke of raillery is but a witticiſm z and that there is hardly 
any perſon fo mean, whoſe good will is not preferable to the pleaſure of a 
horſe-laugh. | | 

If you ſhould by raillery make another ridiculous (which is more than 
you can promiſe upon) remember, that the judicious part of the company 
will not think the better of you for your having a knack at drollery, or 
ribaldry. | * 

Before you ſet up far a ſatirical wit, be ſure that you are properly fur- 
niſhed. If you be found to be a bad archer, they will ſet you up for a 
butt, to ſhoot at. * 

In the caſe of one's being expoſed to the mirth of a company for ſome- 
thing ſaid or done ſillily, the moſt effectual way of turning the edge of 
their ridicule, is by joining in the laugh againſt one's ſelf, and expoſing 
and aggravating his own folly. | . 


8 E C T. III. 


Of Secrefy. Of the Choice of Company, and of intimate Friends. 
Of Vifiting where there is no Friendſhip. Of the company of La- 
dies. Of Story-telling. Of Boaſting, and Lying. 


A Sto his own private affairs, a prudent'perſon will conſider, that bis 


' ſecrets will always be ſafer in his own breaſt, than in that of the beſt 
and diſcreeteſt friend he has in the world. He will therefore be very cau- 
rious of imparting them; and will never let any one into the knowledge of 
them, but for the ſake of profiting by his advice, -or for ſome other uſeful 
end. There is not indeed a perſon among many hundreds, to whom a ſe- 


cret is not an inſupportable burden. And the bulk of people are ſo ex- 


rremely curious, that they will fall upon a thouſand ftratagems ro make 
the perſon, who, they imagine is poſſeſſed of a ſecret, believe, that they 
know moſt of it already, in order to draw him on to diſcover the whole, 
in which they often ſucceed. CONE.” 


A prudent perſon will always avoid diving into the ſecrets of others 5 


for he will conſider, that whoever is weak enough to blab his private 
affairs to him, is like to put the ſame confidence in others, the conſe- 
2 of which may be, that he may come to be blamed for what was 


him. 
If 


diſcovered by the indiſcretion of another, though religiouſly concealed by 
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If ydu cannot keep your own ſecrets, how do you think other people 
ſhould? If you have ſuch an opinion of a perſon, as to think he will be 
faithful to you, he has the like of another, and he again of another, 
and ſo your ſecret goes round. You ought likewiſe to conſider, that 
beſides the chance of unfaithfulneſs in him to whom you truſt a ſecret, or 
of a difference ariſing between you, the mere circumſtance of his happening 
ſome time or other to forget himſelf, may be the occaſion of his diſco-- 
vering and undoing you. 1 2˙2 | | | 

As to the choice of friends or companions, the number of which eu 
to be ſmall, and the choice delicate, one general rule may be laid down, 
viz. That a man, who has neither knowledge nor virtue, is by no means 
a fit companion, let him have what other accompliſhments he will. No 
advantage one can propoſe from keeping the company of an ignorant or a 
wicked man, can make up for the nuiſance and diſguſt his folly will give; 
much leſs for the danger of having one's manners corrupted; and his mind 
debauched. Nothing can give a higher delight than the converſation of 
a man of. knowledge. There is in a mind improved by ſtudy, converſa- 
tion, and travel, a kind of inexhauſtible fund of entertainment, from 
which one may draw ſupplies for many years enjoyment, and at every con- 
verſation receive ſome new piece of information and improvement. On 
the contrary, the company of an ignorant perſon muſt ſoon grow tire- 
ſome and infipid. For one will ſoon have heard all the tolerable things he 


can ſay; and then there is an end of improvement and entertainment both 


at once. 4 | » 
As for your buffoons, who are the delight of ſuperficial people, and the 
fiddles of companies, they are generally ſpeaking, the, moſt deſpicable 
people one can converſe with. Their being carefſed by the thoughtleſs 
of mankind, on account of their pleaſantry, gives their manners 
ſuch a tincture of levity and foolery, that very few of them are for 
any thing, but to laugh at. And as a very extenſive vein of wit is a 
great rarity, you will generally find the drolls, you meet in company, 
have a ſet of conceits which they play off at all times, like dancing dogs 
or monkies, and that what chiefly diverts is rather ſome odd caſt of 
countenance, or uncommon command of features, than any thing of real 
wit, that will bear repeating. | 087 zii 10% aoiurtlsb 
The only proper perſons therefore, to chooſe for intimate friends, are 
men of a ſerious turn; for ſuch. are generally prudent, and fit to conſult 
with; and of eſtabliſned characters; for ſuch, having ſomewhat: to loſe, 
will be cautious of their behaviour. To which add another qualification 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in a friend, with whom one would expect to live 
e 6 mean, a good natural temper. Nothing more * warms. 
the mind to a love of goodnefs or rails ir more powerfully to 14 
Wit | | ; ; * 
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truly great and worthy, than the converſation of viſe and virtuous 9 
men. There is a force in what is ſaid viva voce, which nothing in 9 
writing can come up to. A grave remonſtrance, mixed with huma- 7 
1 nity and compaſſion, will often awaken thought and reflexion in a mind, "= 
15 which has ſtood proof againſt the fineſt moral leſſons in books. And 
7 . the approbation of a friend, whoſe judgment and ſincerity one eſteems, 
| | | will encourage one to $Þ lengths in, every commendable diſpoſition and a 
| | 3 practice, which he could not have thought himſelf capable of. As on 4 
| | | the contrary, a little ſmart raillery, or a ſmooth flow of words, put toge- 4 
ES | ther with an appearance of reaſon, and delivered with an eaſy and aſſured i 
- Bi air, may very quickly ſhake the virtue, or unhinge the principles, of a 4 
| young perſon, who has neither had time nor opportunities for eſtabliſhing q 
= | hi ſufficiently. | | * 5 
1 I Qdo not mean, that young perſons are to take upon truſt all that is told on 
1 them by pious people, (ſome of whom may be very weak and bigotted) A 
$ | without examining into the grounds and evidences of what they have 3 
| taught them, and without allowing themſelves an opportunity of hearing 5 
both ſides of the queſtion. This is more than religion requires; nay it q 
| i directly contrary. to what it requires: for it directs men to uſe their own. —< 
| reaſon, and not to take any thing of importance upon truſt. Nor can any, _ 
Tt © thing be more unſafe than to truſt that to another, which I ought to make 3 
ſure of for myſelf; which is my own concern infinitely more than any 3 
one's elſe, and where I alone muſt ftand to the damage. My meaning, 


I fay, is not to diſcourage young people from hearing all ſides, and con- 8 
9 2 — people of different ways of thinking; but to guard them 1 
22 the crafty, and the vicious, from whoſe converſation they will be M 
to gain nothing, and may loſe dreadfully. 2 14 oo 46) _ 
As the ſlighteſt touch will, defile a clean | garment, which is not to be 
cleaned again without a great deal of trouble, ſo the converſation of the 
wicked and debauched will, in a very ſhort time, defile the mind of an in- 
nocent perſon, in a manner that will give him great trouble to recover his 1 
former purity. You may therefore more ſafely venture into company with 1 
a perſon infected with the plague, than with a vitious man: for the worſt . PW 


ence of the {firſt is death; but of the laſt, the hazard of a worſe | 1 
deſtruction, For vitious people generally have a peculiar ambition to draw 6 
in the innocent to their party; and many of them are furniſhed with arti- MW 
fices and allurements but too effectual for inſnaring. babes ae ca. | 1 
It is the advice of a great man to his ſon, To keep the company of his | 1 
ſuperiors, rather than his inferiors. This direction is to be followed with 48 


diſcretion. ' As on one hand for a gentleman to aſſociate conſtantly with 


mechanics, muſt prove the moſt eſſectual means of ſinking him to the le- 2 
vel of their manners and converſation 4 ſo on the other, for a young perſon, j 


ö 4 


who is born to no great fortune, and muſt reſolve to make his way in life 
by his own; indyſtry, to affect the company of che nobility and gentry, is 
the way to haye his mind tinctured with the ſame love of 1dleneſs and ex- 
pence, which even in people of fortune is highly blameable; but in thoſe, 
who have no ſuch proſpects in life, is certain ruin. The ſuppoſed advantage 
ariſing from the friendſhip of the great is of very little conſequence. The 
ſureſt way to ingratiate one's ſelf with the bulk of them is, to ſerve their 
pleaſures, or their ambitious views. A price infinitely too great for all that 
their favour can procure. It may therefore, I think, be concluded, that 
the propereſt companions for every man, are thoſe of his own 'rank in 
life. 1k | . 
It has been the misfortune of many in friendſhip, as in love, to form 
to themſelves ſuch romantic notions of I know not what fublimities as will 
not anfwer in real life, and to make themſelves miſerable upon meeting 
with diſappointments. Whoever thinks to find an object of love, or 
friendſhip, in whom, after long acquaintance and familiarity, nothing 
faulty, or defective, ſhall appear, muſt go 3 orders of being 
in ſearch of what he wants: human nature will furniſh no ſuch characters. 
He who has found a friend, capable of keeping a ſecret, of giving a ſin- 
cere and judicious advice, of entertaining and inſtructing by his converſa- 
tion, and ready to ſhew his affection by actions as well as words; he who 
has found ſuch a friend, and drops him for any weakneſs not inconſiſtent 
8 theſe qualities, ſhews himſelf unworthy of ſuch an ineſtimable 
treaſure. | | 1 8 
As a temper too reſerved and ſuſpicious, forbidding the 5 of a 
ſtranger, is an indication of a crafty diſpoſition, or at leaſt of a timorous 
and narrow mind; ſo throwing open one's arms to every forward intruder 
is a proof of great want of prudence and knowledge of the world. Thoſe 
pert and inſinuating people, who become, all of a ſudden, and without 
any reaſon, the moſt zealous and ſanguine friends, are ever to be ſuſſ 
of ſome indirect deſign. The wiſdom of behaviour therefore is to com- 
municate your 8 4M to all, who ſeem willing to receive it: your 
private affairs only to perſons of approved ſecreſy and judgment, and to 
them no more than is Huy neceſſary. To have many acquaintance: 
b. few intimates. To open your countenance to all: your heart to very 
ew. n | 
Never think of friendſhip with a covetous man : He loves his money 
better than his friend. Nor with a man of pleaſure : He has not gravity 


enough to render his conyerſation improving. Nor with a wicked man: 

He will corrupt you. Nor with a filly fellow: His emptineſs will diſguſt 

you. Nor with a drunkard : He will betray your ſecrets. A paſſionate 

fellow will affront you. A conceited man will expect you to ſubmit 
| * 2 


to 
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to him in every thing. A mean N creature will diſgrace you. 
A bully will draw you into his quarrels. A ſpendthriſt will borrow your 
money. A. very poor fellow will make your life unhappy. A man of 
MEND fortune will draw you into his expenſive way of living. 
here is no folly more common among young people than that of puff- 
ing, or boaſting; at which ſome are extremely awkward, putting their 
accounts of their pretended feats together in a manner fo inconſiſtent and 
IPs that their hearers never fail to” detect them for mere 
Some will be ever aſcribing to themſelves witty ſayings, which they have 
heard in company, or perhaps read in books. Some will, pretend to have 
performed things, which if they be challenged to do again, they are ob- 
d to own they cannot. Many who have never had opportunity or ca- 
Pacity for ſtudy, endeavour to perſuade thoſe that converſe with them, that 
. 1 65. gone through the whole circle of the ſciences, and will pretend 
to have read every book you can name. Others will be ſtunning all com- 
ies with the great acquaintance they have, and talking of intimacies 
with eminent perſons, whom perhaps in truth they hardly know by ſight. 
And $. are guilty of this vice to a degree ſtill incomparably more 
wicked, I mean, thoſe who delight in blaſting the characters of ladies, 
whoſe favours they boaſt, when they have never been ſo much as in their 
company. This infamous practice has coſt ſome of theſe vain and wicked 
boaſters, all they were worth ; and if they had forfeited their lives into the 
in, they had only had their deſervings. | 4 
Ihe moſt effectual means I know, for avoiding or getting rid of this 
fooliſh habit of boaſting, is, To accuſtom one's-ſelf to ſpeak as little as 
poſſible in the firſt perſon, The figure Egotiſm is one of the moſt ungrace- 
that can enter into any man's converſation, or writings, though it is to 
be met with in ſome of the moſt eminent both of antient and modern 
But if it gives a man a diſadvantageous appearance to be himſelf the 
hiſtorian of the actions he has really done, what a contemptible light muſt 
he appear in, Who, in order to ſet himſelf off, has recourſe to fal/- 
hood: To what a degree of baſeneſs, muſt that mind be ſunk, which 
can deſcend ſo low as to invent a lye. We ſee a ſenſe of honour up- 


on this point, often remains in the mind when every thing elſe that reliſhes 


of virtue is gone. Every town-rake, who will make no heſitation at mur- 
der or adultery, will yet take the imputation of a lye, whether juſt or un- 


juſt, for an affront not to be expiated, but with blood. For he looks on 


other crimes as venial, or perhaps as acts of heroiſm ; but falſhood is uni- 
vexſally owned to imply in it a peculiar degree of mean-ſpiritedneſs. Nor 


will any man allow himſelf in this baſe practice, who conſiders (abſtract- 
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OF HUMAN NATURE. 13 
ine from the vice) the groſs imprudence of expoſing himſelf to the uni- 
Hal erer 0 lis upon the character of a lyar, Who of 
courſe loſes the confidence of mankind, even when he ſpeaks truth. © 

If one has given any Juſt cauſe of diſobligation, the proper part to act, 
is, frankly to own the offence, and aſk the injured perſon's pardon ; and 
it mult only be from exceſſive pride and obſtinacy, that one will refuſe 
what is ſo reaſonable. And how much more manly is ſuch behaviour, 
than to have recourſe to the baſe ſubterfuge of a lye, or equivocal eva- 

Falſhood is indeed on all accounts inexcuſable, and can never proceed 
but from ſome unworthy principle, as cowardice, malice, or a total con- 
tempt of virtue and honour. And the difficulties it runs one into, are 
not to be numbered. One lye requres ten others to ſupport it. And the 
failure of probability in one of them ruins all. The pains neceſſary to 
patch up a plauſible ſtory, and the racking of the memory to keep always 
to the ſame circumſtances in repreſenting things, and avoid contradictions, 
is unſufferable. And after all, it is a thouſand to one, but the artifice is 
detected; and then the unhappy man is queſtioned as much when he is 
ſincere, as when he diſſembles; ſo that he finds himſelf at a full ſtop, and 
can neither gain his ends with mankind by truth nor falſnooe. 

As it is common, and natural for young gentlemen to court the com- 
pany of the ladies, it is proper to give them ſome directions upon that 
ſubject. ET" | e $6954 ra 
| ft is certain, that the elegancy of behaviour, and that univerſally en- 
gaging accompliſhment of complaiſance, are no where to be learned but 
in the converſation of that delicate part of our ſpecies. And it is likewiſe 
certain, that in the company of ladies there is leſs to be met with that is 
likely either to ſhock, or to corrupt an innocent perſon, than in the con- 
verſation of even the tolerably ſober part of our ſex. But as on the other 
hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that their being deprived of the advantages 
we have for enlarging our knowledge, renders cheir converſation leſs im- 
proving, it muſt be allowed, that to ſpend the bulk of one's leiſure in 
their company is not to be juſtified; nor indeed do they expect ir, but, 
on the contrary heartily deſpiſe the effeminate tribe of danglers. A pru- 
dent man will therefore only ſeek the converſation of the ladies occaſio- 
nally ; and, where he does, he will not enter wholly into their manners, 
but will, by eaſy and engaging ways, endeavour to draw them into conver- 
fation that may be more entertaining to himſelf, and more Improving to 
them, than the uſual chit chat of the tea-table. Nor is a man in any ha- 
zard of giving diſguſt by this proceeding, unleſs his manner of introduc- 
ing ſuch ſubjects have ſomewhat affected, or gloomy, or overbearing. On 
the contrary, the more ſenſible part of the ſex always expect to hear from 


us 


OA 


us ſomething different from and ſu 


are many of that ſex, who have made ſo 


4 
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ior bo the ſuperficial ſtuff, of faſhi 
love-affairs, and remarks 8 and entertain but use 
notions of a man, who is furniſhed with no better topics, than theſe. There 
d uſe of the mean advantages 
we allow them for N themſelves, that their judgment will be found 
prefetable to that of many men, on prudentials and morals, (ſcience they 
do not pretend to) but theſe are chiefly ſuch as have had the advantage of 
experience and converſation. The uſual traſh; of compliment and flattery, 
with which that cohtemptible order of mortals commonly called fops, 
wont to entertain the ladies, is equally. ſhameful: to thoſe who utter, an 
thoſe who receive it. And none but the moſt ſuperficial part of the ſex 
are to be impoſed upon by itz nor can any thing ſhew a man in a more ridi- 
culous light, than to be convicted of e to flatter, without ſuffici- 
ent addreſs to conceal his deſign. The whole of it is mean and diſingenu- 
ous, and unyorthy of the open plainneſs and ſincerity. ſo graceful in our 
ſex. At the ſame time, as the ladies are but little accuſtomed to hear the 
plain truth, much leſs diſagreeable truths, a man of prudence will avoid 
contradicting or blaming them too bluntly, knowing, that by ſuch beha- 
viour there is nothing to be got but their ill-will. Toying or romping with 
handſome women, however diſtant | it may be from any direct deſign upon 
them, being yet unſuitable to the delicacy of genteel behaviour, and tend- 
ing naturally to promote levity, if not to excite irregular deſires in young 
minds, is 5 {would wiſh wholly diſcouraged. | TER Yu 
As there is no accompliſhment more agreeable in a companion, when 
people want to relax, than a knack at telling a ſtory , there is no part of 
converſation, in which men expoſe themſelves more egregiouſly. The en- 
tertainment, and inſtruction, which companies receive from a well-told-ſtory, 
of which hiſtory and lives furniſh the beſt materials, naturally make people 
deſirous of being thought to poſſeſs a talent ſo agreeable. And thoſe whom 
nature has not fitted out with the proper abilities, cannot miſs to execute 
what they undertake in an awkward manner, The chief of the errors in 
telling a ſtory, are the following, viz. 'Tediouſneſs in dwelling upon inſig- 
nificant circumſtances, which do not intereſt the company. And on the 
other hand, curtailing too much, and leaving out ſuch circumſtances as 
tend to characterize the perſons in the ſtory, or are otherwiſe eſſential. 
Over-running the proper concluſion, or cataſtrophe, of the narration. 
Over- acting the humorous or lively parts; or drawling on the narration in 
an unanimated manner. . "2 Dd 
The moſt witty and facetious companion in the world may make himſelf 
as thoroughly diſagreeable as the moſt inſipid mortal that can go into com- 


pany: Let ſuch a one labour to be witty, and ftrain for fine things. Let 


im ſtun the company with noiſe and forward impertinence; or let him 
| | | "  ſhew 
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ſhew a contempt for them by a ſullen ſilence; and he ſhall be as heartily 
deſpiſed as ever he was admired. | | 

I do not think it would be eaſy to invent a fillier cuſtom, than that 
which univerſally prevails at preſent, of viſiting where there is no 
real regard or eſteem. There is no ſuch thing as keeping up a correſpond- 
ence of this kind, without being guilty of infinite diſſimulation. And 
they muſt ſet politeneſs at a high rate indeed, who will give up integrity 
for it. But to conſider this matter only in a prudential light, which is the 
buſineſs at preſent, I ſhould be glad to know wherein appears the wiſdom 
of throwing away - time (which one may always apply in ſome manner 
agreeable to one's ſelf) upon people, whom one heartily deſpiſes. Where 
intereſt obliges people in buſineſs to ſhew civility to their cuſtomers, or thoſe 
they have connexions with in life, there is ſome pretence of neceſſity for 
keeping up ſuch a commerce. But why people in high and independent 
{tations, ſhould think it neceſſary to ſpend ſo many hours in viſits, to them- 
ſelves inſipid and diſagreeable, is to me wholly inconceivable. When there 
are ſo many noble employments, and elegant amuſements, to fill up the 
time of people of figure, it grieves one to ſee them make themſelves uſe- 
leſs to their country, and unhappy in themſelves, by waſting their hours 
in the ſlavery of diſagreeable viſits, and the endleſs drudgery of the card- 
table. To ſee people of rank deſcend to ſuch low foolery, as viſiting thoſe 
whom they hate or deſpiſe; denying themſelves by their ſervants, when 
they are really at home, to avoid the viſits of thoſe themſelves have invited, 
making pretended viſits to thoſe they know to be abroad; and even ſending 
their empty coaches to perform thoſe mock-ceremonies, to obſerve all this 
hypocritical farce, carried on by people of high rank, how does it degrade 

them in the eyes of their inferiors ! | 


SC: TV, 
Of Swearing and Olſcenity. Of Complaiſance. Of Over-bearing. 


Of Paſſion. . Of acknowledging Faults. Of wrangling. in Con- 
ver ſation. Of tbe Importance of  circumſtantials in Behaviour. 


NE may lay down the following, as a maxim, which will never 

fail, viz. That ſo long as his converſation is entertaining, and beha- 

viour affable and modeſt,” he will be ſure to be treated with reſpect, though 
his diſcourſe be quite ſober and chaſte. ae hy 

"Swearing and obſcenity are offences not only againſt all that is ſacred, 
but againſt all that is polite.” They are are fins without temptation, with- 

| 9 f | out 
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out alleviation, and without reward. Swearing is an affront to all ſober 


and well behaved people. It confounds and interrupts, inſtead of 


gracing converſation; as the continual repetition of any ſet of unmeaning 


words from time to time neceſſarily muſt. 


As for obſcenity, every one knows it muſt ſhock and ſtartle every modeſt 
ear. It gives no real pleaſure : but on the contrary, if it has any effect, 
muſt. excite and irritate the paſſions, without gratifying them, which is ra- 
ther giving pain and torment. If obſcenity is fit converſation ' only for 

ublic ſtews, it cannot be proper among genteel people, and no perſon 
SR the appellation of a gentleman who accuſtoms himſelf to the be- 
haviour of whore-maſters and proſtitutes. For it is manners, and not dreſs. 
that form that character. | | N 

If the definition of true good manners, be, That behaviour, which 

makes a man eaſy in himſelf, and eaſy to all about him; it can never be 
manners to be troubleſome by an exceſs. of ceremony, by over-preſ- 

g to eat or drink, or by forcing. one's favours of any kind, upon thoſe 
one converſes with. Nor can it be faid to be conſiſtent with good beha- 
viour to overdo the complimenting part, ſo as to border upon inſipid flat- 
tery; nor does politeneſs by any means require that we exceed our incli- 
nation, or croſs our particular taſte, in eating and drinking what may be 
reſſed upon us to our own diſguſt; much leſs to the prejudice of our 

Ich or temperance, 1 0 thn N 

No one can be long at a loſs, as to behaviour, who obſerves the two 
following directions, and is in carneſt reſolved to regulate his conduct u 
on them, , viz... firſt, That the way to be generally agreeable in . 


tion, is to ſhew, that one has leſs at heart the humouring his own inclina- 


tions, than thoſe of the company, and that he is not ſo full of himſelf, 
as to overlook or deſpiſe others; and, ſecondly, That the grace of beha- 
viour is to be learned only from the imitation of the judicious and 
lite. 2 71 Ay, o 
"Bux care muſt be taken, that your imitation be not ſo laviſh as to ſtrip 
you of your natural character and behaviour, and diſguiſe you in . thoſe of 
another, which being aſſumed and artificial, will not become you. F or 
nature in rùſſet is more agreeable than affectation in embroidery. * 
There is nothing that coſts leſs, and gains more friends, than an affable 
and courteous behaviour. One may always obſerve, that thoſe, who have 
been accuſtomed to the beſt company, behave with the greateſt freedom and 
good nature, People of figure. and real worth, having reaſon to expect 
that others will treat them with ſuitable reſpect, do not find it neceſſary to 
aſſume any airs of ſuperiority. Whereas the vain and conceited, who 
fancy no ſubmiſſion whatever is equal to their dignity, are ever endea- 


vouring by a haughty carriage to keep up that reſpect in others, which 
eir want of real niet cannot. But Nw i they ſucceed, is eaſy to ob- 
WE 2 ſerve 
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ſerve, from the univerſal contempt and diſguſt ſuch a behaviour meet 
with among all judicious people. | 

The truth of the matter is, that the differences between one perſon and 
another are in reſpe& to every circumſtance, but that of virtue, ſo very 
inconſiderable as to render any inſolent ſuperiority on the one hand, or 
mean ſubmiſſion on the other, extremely ridiculous ; ſince, according to 
the elegant expreſſion of Scripture, © man is but a worm, and the ſon of 
«© man a worm.” | 1 

Nothing ſhews a greater abjectneſs of ſpirit than an over- bearing temper, 
appearing in a perſon's behaviour to inferiors. To inſult or abuſe thoſe who 
dare not anſwer again, is as ſure a mark of cowardice, as it would be to 
attack with a drawn ſword a woman or a child. And wherever you ſee a 
perſon given to inſult his inferiors, you may aſſure yourſelf, he will creep 
to his ſuperiors ; for the ſame baſeneſs of mind will lead him to act the part 
of a bully to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and of a coward to thoſe who can. 
But though ſervants and other dependents may not have it in their power, 
to retort the injurious uſage they receive from their ſuperiors, they are ſure 
to be even with them by the contempt they themſelves have for them, and 
the character they ſpread abroad of them through the world. Upon the 
whole, the pro en to inferiors, is, To treat them with generoſity 
and humanity, but by no means with familiarity, on one hand, or inſolence 
on the other. a | | 

And, if a fiery temper and paſſionate behaviour, are improper to inferi- 
ors, they are more ſo among one's equals ; for this obvious reaſon, That 
the only effect of a choleric behaviour on your equals, is expoſing you to 
the ridicule of thoſe, who have no dependence upon you, and neither hope 

nor fear any thing from you. I 

I) here is indeed no greater happineſs than an even natural temper, neither 
liable to be extremely eager and ſanguine, nor ſtoically indifferent and inſen- 
ſible ; neither apt to be worked up to a tempeſt with every trifle, nor yet 
buried in a continual lethargic ſtupidity ; neither delighting in being always 
engaged in ſcenes of mirth and frolick, nor to be wrapped in the impene- 
trable gloom of a fixed melancholy. And after all, what is there in life, 
that may be juſtly reckoned of ſufficient importance to move a perſon to a 
violent paſſion ? What good grounds can there be for great expectations, 
tor gloomy apprehenſions, for immoderate triumph, or for deep dejection, 
in ſuch a ſtate, as the preſent, in which we are ſure of meeting with innu- 
merable diſappointments, even in the greateſt ſucceſs of our affairs; and in 
which we know that our afflictions and our pleaſures muſt both be ſoon over. 
True wiſdom will direct us to ſtudy moderation with reſpect to all worldly 
things; to indulge mirth but ſeldom, exceſſive grief never, but to keep up 
conſtantly an even cheerfulneſs of 1 "_ 24 
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If it ſhould n through inadvertency, paſſion, or human frailty, that 
ou expoſe out to be taken to taſk by any one, do not ag much 
labour to juſtify the action, for that is doubting the fault; as your inten- 
tion, which might be harmleſs. Beſides, the action appears manifeſt to 
every one, ſo that people will judge for themſelves, and not take your no- 
tion of it. But your intention, being known only to yourſelf, they will 
more readily allow you to be the moſt proper perſon to explain it. Above 


all, it is baſe and unjuſt, to palliate your own fault, by ſlaying the blame 


upon others. | 

Suppoſe you ſhould fairly own you was in the wrong. It will be only 
confeſſing yourſelf a human creature. And is that ſo mortifying ? If on 
the contrary, you ſhould ſtand it out, people will think you twice in the 
wrong; in committing a folly ; and in perſiſting in it. Whereas if you 
frankly own your miſtake, they will allow your candor as an apology for 
half the fault. 

It is generally pride and paſſion that engage people in quarrels and law- 
ſuits. It is the very character of a good man, that he will, upon occaſion, 
recede from the utmoſt rigor of what he might in juſtice demand. If this 
character were a common one, there would be few law-ſuits ; which wha- 
eyer loves, I heartily wiſh him, for his inſtruction, the full enjoyment of all 
its peculiar delights, as attendance, expence, waſte of time, fear, and 
wrangling, with the hatred of all who know his character, and the dimi- 
nution of his fortune, by every ſuit he engages in. | 

If you have reaſon to believe that your enemy has quitted his hatred to 

ou, and his ill-deſigns againſt you; don't inſiſt upon his making you a 

mal f : — 3 18 fault, and aſking pardon. But forgive 
him frankly, without putting him to the pain of doing what may be more 
diſagreeable to him, t you can imagine.. For mens natures are very dif- 
ſerent. If you already know that he is favourably diſpoſed to you, you 
cannot. know it better by his telling you ſo in a formal manner. At the 
{fame time it is not neceſſary, that you truſt yourſelf any more in the hands 
of one who has endeavoured to betray, and ruin you. Chriſtian forbearance 
and forgiveneſs are no way inconſiſtent with prudence. 

There is no circumſtance in life too trivial to be wholly unworthy of the 
regard of a perſon, who would be generally agreeable, on which a man's 


uſefulneſs in ſociety depends much more than many people are aware of. It 


is great pity, that many perſons eminently valuable for learning and piety do 
not ſtudy the decorum of dreſs and behaviour more than they do. There is 
incomparably greater good to be gained by humouring mankind in a few of 
their trifling cuſtoms, and thereby winning their good-will, than by ſtartling 
er diſguſting them by a ſingularity of behaviour in matters of no conſe- 
quence. In dreſs, I would adviſe to keep the middle between foppery and 
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ſhabbineſs, neither being the firſt nor the laſt in a faſhion. Every thing 
which ſhews what is commonly called a taſte in dreſs, is a proof of a 
vain and filly turn of mind, and never fails to prejudice the judicious 
againſt the wearer. For it being an uncommon thing to find good ſenſe, 
or any thing truly valuable in the mind of a fop, people generally take 
it for granted, that any perſon, they ſee affect a peculiar quaintneſs in his 
dreſs, is little better than a fool. A diſcreet and well-behaved perſon, 
will never fail to meet with due reſpect from all the diſcerning part of 
ſociety (and the good opinion of the reſt is not worth deſiring) though 
his dreſs be ever ſo plain, ſo it be decent. 


| een . 
Miſcellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in Converſation. 


S order or method are of very little conſequence in treating of ſuch 
ſubjects, I will add here a ſet of miſcellaneous thoughts upon the 

art of converfation, couched in à few words, from which, with what 
has been already obſerved, the reader may furniſh himſelf with a compe- 
tent knowledge of what is to be ſtudied, and what to be avoided in con- 
verſation. If the reader ſhould find the ſame thought twice, it is hoped, 
his candor will overl6ok a fault not eaſy to be avoided, in putting toge- 
ther ſuch a variety of unconnected matter. There are few of the fol- 
lowing ſentences, that will not furniſh a good deal of thought, or that 
are to be underſtood to their full extent without ſome conſideration. 

He who knows the world, will not be too baſhful. He who knows 
himſelf, will not be impudent. | | N 

Do not endeavour to ſhine in all companies. Leave room for your 
hearers to imagine ſomething within you beyond all you have ſaid. And 
remember, the more you are praiſed, the more you will be envied. 

If you would add a luſtre to all 2 accompliſhments, ſtudy a mo- 
deſt behaviour. To excel in any thing valuable is great; but to be 
above conceit on account of one's accompliſhments is greater. Confider, 
if you have rich natural gifts, you owe them to the divine bounty. If 
you have improved your underſtanding, and ſtudied virtue, you have 
only done your duty. And thus there ſeems little ground left for 
vanity. Mt Aare 

You need not tell all the truth, unleſs to thoſe who have a right to 
know it all. But let all you tell be truth. | 3 

Inſult not another for his want of a talent you poſſeſs: he may have 
others, which you want. | 
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Praiſe your friends; and let your friends praiſe you. A 
If you treat your inferiors with familiarity, expect the ſame from 
If you give a 


Let all your jokes be truly jokes. Jeſting ſometimes ends in ſad 


earneſt. $454 8 | 

If a favour is aſked of you, grant it, if you can. If not, refuſe it 
in ſuch a manner, as that one denial may be ſufficient. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bitterneſs. Learning without 
prudence into pedantry. | | 

In the midſt of mirth, reflect that many of your fellow-creatures 
round the world are expiring ; and that your turn will come ſhortly. 
So you will keep your life uniform and free from exceſs. 

, Love your fellow-creature, though vicious. Hate vice in the friend 


you love the moſt. \ 


Whether is the continual laugher, or the moroſe the moſt diſagreeable 


companion ? 3 | | 

Reproof is a medicine like mercury or opium; if it be improperly ad- 
miniſtred with reſpect either to the adviſer or the adviſed, it will do harm 
inſtead of 

Nothing is more unmannerly than to reflect on any man's profeſſion, 
ſect, or natural infirmity. He who ſtirs up againſt himſelf another's 
ſelf-love, provokes the ſtrongeſt paſſion in human nature. 

Be careful of your word even in keeping the moſt Nifling appointment. 
But do not blame another for a failure of that kind, till you have heard 


his excuſe. | | | 
Never offer advice, but where there is ſome probability of its being 


followed. 


- 


If a great perſon has omitted rewarding your ſervices, do not talk of 
it, Perhaps he may not yet have had an opportunity. For they have 
always on 3 expectants innumerable, and the clamorous are too. gene- 
rally gratified before the deſerving. Beſides, it is the way to draw his 
diſpleaſure upon you, which can do you no good, but will make bad 
worſe. If the ſervices you did were voluntary, you ought not to expect 
any return, becauſe you made a preſent of them unaſked. And a free 
gilt is not to be turned into a loan, to draw the perſon you have ſerved 
into debt. If you have ſerved a great perſon merely with a view to ſelf- 


intereſt, perhaps he is aware of that, and rewards you accordingly. Nor 


can you gultly complain: He owes you nothing; it was not him.you 
xeant to ſerve. #5 op 


Fools pretend to foretel what will be the iſſue of things, and are laughed 


at for their awkward conjectures. Wiſe men, being aware of the un- 
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eertainty of human affairs, and having obſerved how ſmall a matter often 
produces a great change, are modeſt in their conjectures. a 

He who talks too faſt, out- runs his hearer's thoughts. He who ſpeaks 
too flow, gives his hearer pain by hindering his thoughts, as a rider who 
frers his horſe by reining him in too much. 

Never think to entertain people with what lies out of their way, be it 
ever ſo curious in its kind. Who would think of regaling a circle of 
ladies with the beauties. of Homer's Greek, or a company of country- 
{quires with Sir Iſaac Newton's diſcoveries ? 

Never fiſh for praiſe : It is not worth the bait. 

Do well: but don't boaſt of it. For that will leſſen the commenda- 
tion you might otherwiſe have deſerved. 

He, who is guilty of flattery, declares himſelf to be funk from every 
noble and manly ſentiment, and ſhews, that he thinks the perſon he pre- 
ſumes upon, deprived of modeſty, and diſcernment. "Though flattery 
is ſo common in courts, it is the very infolence-of rudenefs. 

To offer advice to an angry man, is like blowing againſt a tem- 
ho Too much preciſeneſs and ſolemnity in pronouncing what one ſays in 


common coverſation, as if one was preaching, is generally taken for an 


indication of ſelf-conceit and arrogance. 

Make your company a ratity, and people will value it. Men deſpiſe 
what they can eaſily have. 0 

Value truth, however you come by it. Who would not pick up a. 

jewel, that lay on a dunghil ? | 
The beauty of behaviour conſiſts in the manner, not the matter of 
your diſcourſe. | | 

If your ſuperior treats you with familiarity, it will not therefore be- 
come you to treat him in the fame manner. | 

Men of many words are generally men of many puffs. 


A good way to avoid impertinent and pumping - enquiries, is by an- 


fwering with another queſtion. An evaſion may alſo ſerve the purpoſe. 
But a lye is inexcuſable on any occaſion, eſpecially, when uſed to conceal 
the truth, from one who has no authority to demand it. | | 

To reprove with ſucceſs, the following circumſtances are neceſſary, 
viz. mildneſs, ſecrefy, intimacy, and the eſteem of the perſon you would 
reprove. | | 


If you be nettled with fevere rallery, take care never to ſhew that you 


are ſtung, unleſs you chooſe to provoke more. The way to avoid be- 
ing made a butt, is not to ſet up for an archer. 9 19 mn" 


To {et up for a critic is bullying mankind. 
* 
Re- 
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Reflect upon the different appearances things make to you from what 
they did ſome years ago, and don't imagine that your opinion will never 
alter, becauſe you are etremely poſitive at preſent. Let the remembrance 
of your paſt changes of ſentiment make you more flexible. 

If ever you was in a paſſion, did you not find reaſon afterwards to be 
ſorry for it? And will you again allow yourſelf to be guilty of a weak- 
neſs, which will certainly be in the ſame manner followed by repentance, 
beſiges being attended with pain? 

Never argue with any but men of ſenſe and temper. | 

It is ill-manners to trouble people with talking too much either of your- 
ſelf, or your affairs. If you are full of yourſelf, conſider, that you, and 
your affirs, are not ſo intereſting to other people as to you. 3 
Keep ſilence ſometimes, upon ſubjects which you are known to be 
a judge of. So your ſilence, where you are ignorant, will not diſcover 


. ladies will forgive ſillineſs; but none ill- manners. And there 
are but few capable of judging of your learning or genius; but all of 
your behaviour. 

Don't judge by one view of a perſon or thing. | 

Think like the wiſe ; but talk like ordinary people. Never go out of 
the common road, but for ſomewhat. 

Don't diſpute againſt facts well eſtabliſhed, merely becauſe there is 
ſomewhat unccountable in them. That the world ſhould be created of 
nothing is to us inconceivable ; but not therefore to be doubted. 

There is no occaſion to trample upon the meaneſt reptile, nor to ſneak 
to the greateſt prince. Infolence and baſeneſs are equally unmanly. 1 
As you are going to a party of mirth, think of the hazard you run of 
miſbehaving. While you are engaged, do not wholly forget yourſelf. 
And after all is over, reflect how you have behaved. If well, be thank- 
ful : It is more than you could have promiſed. If otherwiſe be more 
careful for the future. | 

Do not fit dumb in company 


That looks either like pride, cunning, 


or ſtupidity. © Give your opinion modeſtly, but freely; hear that of 


others with candor; and ever endeavour to find out, and to communi- 
cate truth. 

If you have ſeen a man miſbehave once, do not from thence conclude 
him a fool. If you find he has been in a miſtake in one particular, do 
not at once conclude him void'of underſtanding. 'By that way of judg- 
ing, you can entertain a favourable opinion of no man upon earth, nor 
even of yourſelf. | 
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In mixed company, be readier to hear than to ſpeak, and put people 
upon talking of what is in their own way. For then you will both ob- 
lige them, and be moſt likely to improve by their converſation. 

Humanity will direct to be particularly cautious, of treating with the 
leaſt appearance of neglect thoſe, who have lately met with misfortunes, 
and are ſunk in life. Such perſons are apt to think themſelves lighted, 
when no ſuch thing, is intended. Their minds being already ſore, feel 
the leaſt rub very ſeverely. And who would be fo cruel as to add afflic- 
tion to the afflicted ? 

Too much company is worſe than none. 

To ſmother the generoſity of thoſe, who have obliged you, is im- 


prudent, as well as ungrateful. The mention of kindneſſes received 


may excite thoſe who hear it to deſerve your good word, by imitating the 
example which they ſee does others ſo much honour. 

Learning is like bank-notes. Prudence and good behaviour are like 
filver, uſeful upon all occaſions. | 

If you have been once in company with an idle perſon, it is enough. 
You need never go again. You have heard all he knows.. And he has 
had no opportunity of learning any thing new. For idle people make 
no improvements. ; | 

Deep learning will make you acceptable. to the learned ; but it is only 
an eaſy and obliging behaviour, and entertaining, converſation, that will 
make you agreeable in all companies. ; 
Men repent ſpeaking ten times for once that they repent keeping ſi- 


lence. 


It is an advantage to have concealed one's opinion. For by that 
means you may change your judgment of things (which every wiſe man 
finds reaſon to do) and not be accuſed of fickleneſs. 

There is hardly any bodily blemiſh, which Dern behaviour will 
not conceal, or make tolerable; and there is no external grace, which 
ill- nature or affection will not deform. 

If you mean to make your ſide of the argument appear plauſible, do 
not prejudice people againſt what you think truth by your paſſionate man- 
ner of defending it. 

There is an affected humility more unſufferable than downright pride, 
as hypocriſy is more abominable than libertiniſm. Take care that your 
virtues be genuine and unſophiſticated. 77 

If you put on a proud carriage, people will want to know what there 
is in you to be proud of. And it is ten to one whether they value your 
accompliſhments at the ſame rate as you. And the higher you aſpire; 


No- 
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Nothing is more nauſeous than apparent ſelf-ſufficiency. For it ſhews 
the company two things, which are extremely diſagreeable; That you 


have a high opinion of yourſelf z and, That you have comparatively a 
mean opinion of them, | 


It is the concurrence of paſſions, that produces a ſtorm. Let an angry 


man alone, and he will cool of himſelſ. 


It is but ſeldom, that very remarkable occurrences fall out in life. 


The evenneſs of your temper, will be in moſt danger of being troubled 
by trifles which take you by ſurprize. 

It is as obliging in company, eſpecially of ſuperiors, to liſten atten- 
tively, as to talk entertainii 
Don't think of knocking out another perſon's brains, becauſe he dif- 
fers.in opinion from you. It will be as rational to knock yourſelf on the 
head, becauſe you differ from yourſelf ten years ago. | 
If you want to gain any man's good opinion, take particular care 
how you behave, the firſt time you are in company with him. The light - 
you appear in at firſt, to one who is neither inclinable to think well 
nor ill of you, will ſtrongly prejudice him either for or againſt you. 

Good humour is the only ſhield to keeep off the darts of the fatyrical 
railer. If you have a quiver well-ſtored, and are ſure of hitting him be- 
tween the joints of the harneſs, do not ſpare him. But you had better 
not bend your bow than miſs your aim. 

The modeſt man is ſeldom the object of envy. 


In-the company of ladies, do not labour to eſtabliſh learned points by 
long-winded arguments. They do not care to take too much pains to 


find out truth. * 


Talkativeneſs in ſome men proceeds from what is extremely amiable, 
I mean, an open, communicative temper. Nor is it an univerſal rule, 
that whoever talks much, muſt ſay a great deal not worth hearing. 1 
have known men who talked freely, becauſe they had a great deal to ſay, 
and delighted in communicating for their own advantage, and that of 
the company. And I have known others, who commonly fat dumb, be- 
cauſe they could find, nothing to ſay. In England, we blame every one 
who talks freely, let his converſation be ever ſo entertaining and improv- 
ing. In France, they look upon every man as a gloomy mortal, whoſe 
tongue "hg not make an uninterrupted noiſe. Both theſe judgments 
are unjuſt, | 

If you talk ſentences, do not at the ſame time give yourſelf a magi- 
ſerial air in doing it. An eaſy converſation is the only agreeable one, 
eſpecially in mixed company. | 

Be ſure of the fact, before you loſe time in ſearching for a cauſe. 
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ff you have a friend that will reprove your faults and foibles, conſider, 
you enjoy a bleſſing, which the king upon the throne cannot have. 
In diſputes upon moral, or ſcientific points, ever let your aim be to 
come at truth, not to conquer your opponent. So you never ſhall be at 
a a loſs, in loſing the argument, and gaining a new diſcovery, * 
What may be very entertaining in y with ignorant people, may 
be tireſome to thoſe who know more of the matter than yourſelf. * 
There is no method more likely to cure paſſion and raſhneſs, than the 
frequent and attentive tonſideration of one's own weakneſſes, This will 
work into the mind an habitual ſenſe of the need one has of being par- 
doned, and will bring down the ſwelling pride and obſtinacy of heart, 
which are the cauſe of haſty paſſion. F- 4 ES RS en 
If you happen into company, where the talk runs into party, obſce- 
nity, ſcandal, folly, or vice of any kind, you had better paſs for moroſe 
or unſocial, among people whoſe good opinion is not worth having, 
than ſhock your own conſcience, by joining in converſation which you 
muſt diſapprove of. ; 
If you would have a right account of things from illiterate people, 
let them tell their ſtory in their own way. If you put them upon talking 
according to logical rules, you will quite confound them. my 
I was much pleaſed with the ſaying of a gentleman, who was engaged 
in a friendly argument with another upon a point in morals. You and 
J (fays he to his antagoniſt): ſeem, as far as 1 hitherto underſtand, to 
differ conſiderably in our opinions. Let us, if you pleaſe, try where- 
in we can agree.“ The ſcheme in moſt diſputes is to try who ſhall 
conquer, or confound the other. It is therefore no wonder that ſo little 
light is ſtruck out in converſation, where a candid enquiry after truth is 
the leaſt thing thought of. | 
If a man complains to you of his wife, a woman of her huſband, a 
parent of a child, or a child of a parent, be very cautious how you med- 
dle between ſuch near relations, to blame the behaviour of one to the 
other. You will only have the hatred of both'parties, and do no 
with either. But this does not hinder your giving both parties, or ei- 
ther, your beſt advice in a prudent manner, ET... 
Be prudently ſecret. But dont affect to make a ſecret of what all 
the world may. know. Nor give yourſelf airs of being as cloſe as a 
conſpirator. You will better diſappoint idle curioſity by ſeeming to 
have nothing to conceal. | 9\ Wut GT 
Never blame a friend without joining ſome commendation to make 
reproof go down. , n der. 
It is by giving a looſe to folly, in converſation and action, that peo- 
ple expoſe themſelves to contempt and ridicule.: The modeſt man may 
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de 9 of ſome page of th 7 of ſome ſort of people in con- 
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er, or actor, e e B es himſelf in company, of ruins him» 
in ſife. . IC. e 


to determine Which is the ſafeſt fide to 
err on. 


It is a baſe temper in wo i that. they will nos take the finalleſt 
fight a the hand of thoſe who have dene them the greateſt kindneſs. 
you fall j greateſt company, in a natural and unforced way, 

look upon yourfelf as. one of them; and do not ſneak, nor ſuffer any 
one to treat you unworthily, without juſt ſhewing, that you know beha- 


Ys 1 85 if yon ſee them diſpoſed to be rude, over - bearing, or purſe- 


ue in , dn 10 


| be more decent and. leſs. 


"regs at any time you chance, in converſation, tb Ert on & fide of an ar- 
gument which . find not to be tenable, or any other way over · ſhoot 


Aa. E 2159 the ſubject in $8 ealy and geod-humoured a way as you. 
you, = d. ſtill, A* endeavour, right or wrong, to make 
your firſt point good — will only 

the end expoſe yourſe! 


entangle yourſelf the 


more, and in 


Never over 1 any abſent perſon: - eſpecially ladies, in com pay of 


ladies. It is 


way to bring envy and hatred upon thoſe whom you 
viſh well to. 


To try, whether your converſation i is likely to be acceptable to people | 


of ſenſe, imagine what you fay writ down, or printed, and conſider how 
it would read; whether it would appear natural, improving, and enter- 
taining ; or affected, unmeaning, or miſchievous. 
- is better, in converſation with poſitive men, to turn. aff the ſubj ec 
diſpute with ſome merry conceit, than keep up the contention to her 
Gt ce of the company. 

Don't give your advice upon any amine; emergency, nor your 
opinion u PO 40g difficult point, eſpecially in company of eminent per- 
fons, w1 rſt raking time to deliberate. If you ſay nothing, it 
may not be 1 es whether your ſilence was owing to ignorance” of the 
ſubject,” or to modeſty. If you give a raſh-and crude opinion, you are 
and irrecoverably expoſed 

If you fill your fancy, while you are in company, with ſuſpicions of 
their thinking meanly of you; if you puff yourſelf up with imagina- 
tions of appearing to them a vefys witty, or profound perſon; if you diſ- 
compoſe Jo ourſelf with fears of miſbehaving before them ; or any way 
pet yourl 1 out of yourſelf; you will not appear in your natural colour, 


but 
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but in that of an affected, perſonated character, which is always diſagree- 
It may be uſeful to ſtudy, at leiſure, a variety of proper phraſes for 
ſuch occaſions as are moſt frequent in life, as civilities to ſuperiors, ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs to inferiors ; congratulations, condolence, expreſ- 
fions of gratitude, acknowledgment of faults, aſking or denying of fa- 
vours, &c. I preſcribe no particular phraſes, becauſe, our language 
continually fluctuating, they muſt ſoon become ſtiff and unfaſhionable. 
The beſt method of acquiring the accompliſhment of a graceful and eaſy 
manner of expreſſion for the common occaſions of life, 1s attention, and 
imitation of well-bred people. Nothing makes a man appear more con- 
CONN than barręnneſs,  pedantry, or impropriety of expreſſion. 
k 1 you would be employed in ſerious buſineſs, don't ſet up for a 

Flattery is a compound of falſhood, ſelfiſhneſs, ſervility, and ill- 
manners. Any one of theſe qualities is enough to make a character tho- 
roughly odious. Who then would be the perſon, or have any concern 
with him, whoſe mind is deformed by four ſuch vices ? | 

If you muſt ſpeak upon a difficult point, be the laſt ſpeaker, if you 
can. | © | 

Lou will not be agreeable to company, if you ſtrive to bring in or 
Keep up a ſubje& unſuitable to their capacities, or humour. u. 
ou will never convince a man of ordinary ſenſe by overbearing his 
underſtanding. If you diſpute with him in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew a 
due deference for his judgment, your complaiſance may win him, tho* 
your ſaucy arguments could not. CELTS] | 
Avoid diſputes altogether, if poſſible : eſpecially in mixed companies, 
and with ladies. You will hardly convince any one, and may diſoblige 
or ſtartle them, and get yourſelf the character of a conceited pragmatical 
perſon. Whereas that of an agreeable companion, which you may have 
without giving yourſelf any great air of learning or depth, may be more 
advantageous to you in life, and will make you welcome in all com- 
Panies. 5 2 M £48 3 
The frequent uſe of the name of God, or the Devil; alluſions to paſ- 
ſages of Scripture; mocking at any thing ſerious and devout; oaths, vul- 
gar by words, cant-phraſes, affected hard- words, when familiar terms 
will do as well; ſcraps of Latin, Greek, or French; quotations from 
plays ſpoke in a theatrical manner; all theſe much uſed in converſation 
render a perſon very contemptible to grave and wiſe men. 0 
If you ſend people away from your company well- pleaſed with them- 
ſelves, you need not fear but they will be well enough pleaſed with yo. 
| -S- 2 | | whether 
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r they have received any inſtruction from you or not. Moſt people 
had rather be pleaſed than inſtructed. 

Don't tell unlikely or ſilly ſtories, if you know them to be true. 

| There is no greater rud 
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eneſs to company, than entertaining them with 


your ſervants. . 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour. But do not deſpiſe a man of worth, 
for his having ſomewhat awkward, or leſs agreeable, in his manner. 

I hardly know any company more diſagreeable than that of ſome 

ple, who are ever ſtraining to hook in ſome quirk of wit, or drolle 4 

whatever be the ſubject of converſation. Reflect in yourſelf, after you 

— be ſome hours in ſuch company, and obſerve whether it leaves 

in your mind but emptineſs, levity, or diſguſt. Again ob- 

Gro, r you have paſſed ſome time in the converſation of men of wiſ- 

dom and learning, if you do not find your mind filled with judicious 

reflections, and worthy reſolutions. if you do not, it is becauſe you 

have not a mind capable of them. 

If you can expreſs yourſelf to be perfectly anderfiood in den words, 
never uſe a dozen. Go not about to prove, by a long ſeries of reaſoning, 
what all the world is ready to own. 

W any one takes the trouble of finding fault with you, you ought in rea- 

Fon to ſuppoſe he has ſome regard for you, elſe he would not run the 
diſobliging you, and drawing upon himſelf your hatred. 
| " not ruffle or provoke any man: Why ſhould any one be the 
worſe for into company. with you? Be not yourſelf as: 
Why ſhould you give any man the advantage over you ? 

Jo fay that one has opinions very different 0 thoſe commonly re- 
ceived, is ſaying that he either loves ſingularity, or that he thinks for 
himſelf. Which of the two is the caſe, can * be found by exami- 
ning the grounds of his opinions. 

: Bon t a to the public too ſure, or too eager upon any project. 
us it ſhould miſcarry, which it is a chance but it does, you will be 
ughed at. The ſureſt e prevent which, is not. to tell your deſigns or 


proper in life. 
you give yourſelf a looſe in mixed company, you may almoſt de- 
pend on being pulled to pieces as ſoon as your back is turned, however 
they may ſeem entertained with your converſation. 

For common — men of ordinary abilities will upon. « occa- 
ſion do well enough. And you may 1 pick ſomething out of any 
man's diſcourſe, {an W For an intimate friend to 


hich you may profit 
improve by, you muſt ſearch gaif a county over, and be glad if you 
can find him at laſt. | 2255 


Don't 
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Don't give your time to every ſuperficial acquaintance : it is beſtowing 
what is to you of ineſtimable worth, upon one, who is not likely to be 
the better for it. by 

If a perſon has behaved to you in an unaccountable manner, don't 
at once conclude him a bad man, unleſs you find his character given up 
by all who know him; nor then, unleſs the facts alledged againſt him be 
undoubtedly proved, and wholly inexcuſable. But this is not adviſing 
you to truſt a perſon, whoſe character you have any reaſon to ſuſpect. 
Nothing can be more abſurd than the common way of fixing people's 
characters. Such a one has difobliged me; therefore he is a villain. 
Such another has done me a kindneſs ; therefore he is a faint. 5 

Never contend with ſuperiors, nor with inferiors. If you get the 
better of the firſt, you provoke them: if you engage with the latter, 
you debaſe yourſelf. 

If you act a part truly great, you may expect that men of mean ſpi- 
rits, who cannot reach you, will endeavour, by detraction, to pull you 
down to their level. But poſterity will do you juſtice: for envy will 
die with you. | | en 

Superficial people are more agreeable the firſt time you are in their com- 
pany, than ever afterwards. Men of judgment improve every ſucceed- 


ing converſation: beware therefore of judging by one interview. © | 
You will not anger a man ſo much by ſhewing him that you hate 
him, as by expreſſing a contempt of him. | | 
Moſt women had rather have any of their good qualities lighted, than 
their beauty. Let that is the moſt inconſiderable accompliſhment of a, 
woman of real merit. e t en on 
You will be always reckoned by the world nearly of the ſame character 
with thoſe whoſe company you keep. — 
You will pleaſe ſo much the leſs, if you go into company determined 
to ſhine, Let your converſation appear to riſe out of thoughts ſuggeſted 
by the occaſion, not ſtrained, or premeditated : nature always. pleaſes : 
affektation is always odious. | 8 1 
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RUDENC E in action is the conducting of one's affairs in ſuch 
a manner as is neceſſary and proper; all circumſtances .duly conſi- 
and ballanced; and avoiding whatever may be likely to produce 
inconvenience with reſpect to ſecular concerns. Imprudence is ſeen as 
much in neglecting what ought to be done, and at the proper time for 
doing it, as in taking'/raſh — 8 ſteps. | 
There is not a more promi in a young perſon, than a readi- 
neſs to hear the advice Ne — 7 oſe age and experience ualify them 
for judging maturely. The knowledge of the world and of the arts of 
life" can only be attained by experience and action. Therefore if a 
young perſon, hh through obſtinacy rejects the advice of experienced 
people, ſucceeds. in his defigns, it is owing to ſome ſtrange interpoſition 
of or concurrenee of circumſtances. For ſuch a one, en- 
tering into life, wholly unacquainted with the difficulties and dangers of 
it, and: reſolutely bent againſt advice, runs the ſame hazard as a perſon, 
wholly ignorant of failing, who ſhould, againſt the judgment of Ute: 
rienced 2 undertake to ſteer a ſhip through the moſt cone r ſea 
in a tem d 
It ſeems at firſt view, a very odd turn in human nature, that young 
People are generally much more conceited of their own judgments, than 
thoſe-who are come to maturity. One would wonder how they ſhould 
miſs reflecting, that perſons more advanced in age than themſelves, have 
of courſe the advantage of ſo many years experience beyond themſelves, 
and that, if all other things were equal, the ſingle circumſtance of hav- 
ing ſeen more of the war 12 muſt neceſſarily enable them to judge bet- 


cer of it. 
| ; Life | 
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Life is a journey, and they only who have travelled a conſiderable 
way in it, are fit to direct thoſe who are ſetting out. | 
Let me therefore adviſe my young readers, to pay the utmoſt defe- 
rence to the advices or commands of thoſe, who are their foperiors in 
age and experience. Old people, it muſt be owned, will ſometimes ob- 
trude their advice in a manner not very engaging. Their infirmities, 
the uſual attendants of age, together with their concern for the wrong 
ſteps they ſee their young relations and acquaintance taking, will ſome- 
times occaſion their treating them with what may be taken for ill-nature, 
whereas it may be in reality their love for the petfons of their young 
friends, and their zeal for their intereſts, which warm them. Do not 
therefore attend to the manner of advice; but only to the matter of it. 
It would be of very little conſequence to you, if you was going toward 
a precipice in a dark night, whether you were warned of your danger by. 
a rude clown, or by a polite gentleman, f6'you eſcaped it. In the ame 
manner, if a remonſtrance is made upon any part of one's conduct, in. 
the rougheſt manner; the only thing to be conſidered, ' is, whether we 
can profit by it, and the rudeneſs of the perſon, who made it, ſhould go 
for nothing, as one would fwallow a medicine, not for its gratefulneſs to 
the taſte, but for its effect on the conſtitution. @_ - N 

As to the ſubmiſſion a young man owes to his ſuperiors, as parents, 
maſters, &c. if it were not a duty, prudence alone would lead him to 
yield it readily and cheerfully in all cafes that are lawful. For it is to be 
_ conſidered, that the conſequences of refuſing are inc bly worſe 
than thoſe of ſubmiſſion 3 the world being always ready to lay the blame 
upon the young perſon, in caſe of a rupture between them, and not upon 
the old; and nothing being more to the diſadvantage of a young perfon's 
character, than the reproach of an obſtinate, or unſettled turn of 
mind. It would indeed be impoſſible ta carry on the affairs of the world, 
if children, apprentices, ſervants, and other dependents, were to ſpend 
time in diſputing the commands of their ſuperiors; it being in many 
caſes hard to. give an account of the fitnels or unfitneſs of things pre- 
ſcribed, and in many altogether improper. . Nor is it leſs commendable 
nor. leſs graceful ta obey cheerfully, than to direct prudently. Nor is 
any perſon likely to command well, who has-never:learnt to obey. - - 

It will be very imprudent in à young perſon to take any material ſtep. 
in life, without conſulting the aged and experienced, eſpecially, if poſſi- 
dle, ſuch as have had experience in his own way of life. In ones choice. of 
a friend, for ſuch occaſions, ſmoothneſs, of ſpeech or complaiſance is not 
to be regarded. On the cantrary, the moſt valuable friend is he, who- 
Joins to a thorough Knowledge of men and things, matured by age and: 
Experience, an. open, blunt, and honeſt. behaviour. Who will rather; 


magnify, 
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. chan iate, the faults and imprudences of his friend, to his 
face, however he may defend him behind his back; and will not, on ac- 
count of the trifling hazard of diſobliging, ſuffer him to take a mſg 
ſtep, without making an open and honeſt remonſtrance upon it. 

There is one conſideration, that makes aſking the advice of one' 5 
friends prudent and judicious. It is, That, if it ſhould ſo happen, as 
it often muſt, in ſpite of one's utmoſt. precaution, that his affairs ſhould 
take a wrong turn, he will not only have the leſs reaſon to reflect upon 
himſelf; but the mouths of others likewiſe will generally be ſtopped ; 
as he may for the moſt part have his adviſers at leaſt, from mere ſelt-con- 
ceit, to ſtand up for the prudence of his conduct, which was the Honſe⸗ 
quence of their advice. 

You will often find, that in the very propoſin to your friend your dif- 

ficulty, you yourſelf ſhall hit upon the means of getting over it, before 
he has the time to give you his opinion upon it. And you will likewiſe 
find, that in adviſing with a friend, a word dropt by him ſhall furniſh 
you a valuable hint, for your conduct, which you ſhall wonder how * 
yourſelf came to mils. 
It muſt be owned, however, that there are caſes, in which no man 
carr judge fo well what ſteps ſhould be taken, as the perſon concerned. 
| Becauſe he himſelf may know ſeveral important particulars in his own 
affairs, which would make it highly improper for him to follow the di- 
rections another perſon might he who was not aware of thoſe circum- 
ſtances. Whoever, thereto gives up his judgment, and acts con- 
trary to his own better e in compliance with the advice of his 
acquaintance, or with common cuſtom, is guilty of a weakneſs, nes con- 
ſequences of which may * fatal. 


8 E C N 


of Method, Application, and proper Times for rg Of 
Nes L ruſting to others. | 


"HE ER R E A, nothihig "yy contributes more to the ready 120 advanta- 
diſpatch, as well as to the ſafety and ſuccel of buſineſs, 
than ers, and regu larity Let a mam ſet down in his memorandum- 
book, every riibeninky; tha ſeveral articles of buſineſs he has to do thro' 
the da Aut fer be beginning with the firſt perſon he is to call upon, or the 
he is to go to, finiſh that affair * it is to be done at all) be- 
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fore he begins another; and ſo on to the reſt. A man of buſineſs, who 
obſerves this method, will hardly ever find himſelf hurried, or diſcon- 
certed by forgetfulneſs. And he, who ſets down all his tranſactions in 
writing, and keeps his accounts and the whole ſtate of his affairs in a 
diſtin& and accurate order, ſo that he can at any time, by looking 
into his books, preſently ſee in what condition his buſineſs is, and whe- 
ther he is in a thriving or declining way; ſuch a one, I ſay, deſerves 
properly the character of a man of buſineſs, and has a fair proſpect of 
carrying his ſchemes to an happy iſſue. But ſuch exactneſs as this will 

no means ſuit the man of pleaſure, who has other things in his head 
than induſtry, or frugality, or acting a uſeful part in ſociety. | 

The way to tranſact a great deal of buſineſs in a little time, and with 
great certainty, is to obſerve theſe rules. To ſpeak to the point. To 


uſe no more words, than are neceſſary fully to expreſs your meaning. 
And to ſtudy before-hand, and ſet down in writing afterwards, a ſketch 


of the tranſaction. 
There is one piece of prudence above all others abſolutely neceſſary to 
thoſe who expect to raiſe themſelves in the world by an employment of 
any kind. I mean, a conſtant and unwearied application to the main 
purſuit. By means of indefatigable diligence, joined with frugality, 
we ſee many people in the loweſt and moſt laborious ſtations in life, raiſe 
themſelves to ſuch circumſtances, as will allow them, in their old age, 
that eaſe from labour of body and anxiety of mind, which is neceſſary 
to make the decline of life ſupportable. I have heard of a tradeſman, | 

who at his firſt out-ſetting , opened and ſhut his ſhop every day, for J : 
"= ſeveral weeks together withoud ſelling goods to the value of one penny; 
8 wWwcrho, by the force of application for a courſe of years, raiſed at laſt a 
handſome fortune. And I have known many who have had a variety of op- 
portunities for ſettling themſelves comfortably in the world, and who, for 
want of ſteddineſs to carry any one ſcheme to perfection, have ſunk from 
one degree of wretchedneſs to another for many years together, without 
all hopes of ever getting above diſtreſs and pinching want. 

There is hardly an employment in life ſo mean, that will not afford a 
ſubſiſtence, if conſtantly applied to. And ir is only by dint of indefa- - 
tigable diligence, that a fortune is to be got in buſineſs, An eſtate 
got by what is commonly called a lucky hit, is a rare inſtance ; and he, 
who expects to have his fortune made in that way, is much about as rati- 
onal as he, who ſhould neglect all probable means of living, on the 
hopes that he ſhould ſome time or other find a treaſure. The misfortune of 
indolence is, That there is no ſuch thing as continuing in the ſame condi- 
tion without an income of one kind or other. If a man does not beſtir him- 
ſelf, poverty muſt overtake him at laſt. If he continues to give out 


for the neceſſary charges of lite, and will not take the pains to gain 
| F 2 ſome- 
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ſupply his out- givings, his funds muſt at length come to 
an end, and miſery come upon him at a period of life, when he is leaſt 

ple with it, I mean in old age, it not before. 
The . $4 of a ſluggard muſt, I think, be owned to be one of the 
moſt contemptible. In proportion to a perſon's activity for his own 
good and that of his fellow-creatures, he is to be reckoned a more, 
or leſs valuable member of ſociety. And, if all the idle people in a 
nation were to die in one year, the loſs would be inconſiderable, in 
compariſon of what the community mult ſuffer by being deprived of a 


very few of the active and induſtrious. Every moment of time ought 


to be put to its proper ule, either in buſineſs, in improving the mind, 
in the innocent and neceſſary relaxations and entertainments of life, or 
in the care of our ſouls. 

And as we ought to be much more frugal of our time than of our 
money, the owe thing infinitely more valuable than the other ; ſo ought 
we to be particularly watchful of opportunities. There are times and 
ſeaſons proper for every purpoſe of life; and a very material part of 
prudence it is to judge rightly of them, and make the beſt of them. If 

ou have, for example, a favour to aſk of a phlegmatic gloomy man, take 
lum, if you can, over his bottle. If you want to deal with a covetous 
man, by no means propoſe your buſineſs to him, immediately after he 
has been paying away money; but rather after he has been receiving. 
If you know a perſon, for whoſe intereſt you have occaſion, is unhappy 
in his family, put yourſelf in his way abroad, rather than wait on him at 
his own houſe. A ſtateſman will not be likely to give you a favourable 
audience immediately after meeting with a diſappointment in any of his 
ſchemes. There are even many people, who are always ſour and ill-hu- 
moured from their riſing till they have dined. And as in perſons, ſo in 
things, opportunity is of the utmoſt conſequence. The thorough know- 
ledge of the probable riſe and fall of merchandize, the favourable ſeaſons 
for importing and exporting, a quick eye to fee, and a nimble hand to 
ſeize advantages as they turn up; theſe are the talents which raiſe men 
from low to affluent circumſtances. 

It would be greatly for the advan of men of buſineſs, if they 
made it a rule, never to truſt any thing of conſequence to another, which 
they can by any means do themſelves. Let another have my intereſt 
ever ſo much at heart, I am ſure I have it more myſelf. And no ſubſti- 
tute one can employ, . can underſtand one's buſineſs ſo well as the prin- 
cipal, which gives him a great advantage for doing things in the beſt way, 
as he can change his meaſures according to circumſtances, which another 
has not authority to do. As for dependents of all kinds, it is to be re- 
membered always, that their maſter's intereſt poſſeſſes at moſt only the 


ſecond 
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ſecond place in their minds. Self. love will ever be the ruling principle, 
and no fidelity whatever will prevent a perſon from beſtowing a good 
deal of thought upon his own concerns, which muſt break in, leſs or 
more, upon his diligence in conſulting the intereſt of his conſtituent. 
How men of buſineſs can venture, as they do, to truſt the great con- 
cerns ſome of them have, for one half of every week in the year, which 
is half the year, to ſervants, and how they expect others to take care of 
their buſineſs, when they will not be at the trouble of minding it them- 
ſelves, is to me inconceivable. Nor does the deteCtion, from time to 
time, of the frauds of ſuch people, ſeem at all to deter our men of buſineſs 
from truſting to them. 

There is indeed nothing more difficult, than to know the characters 
of thoſe we confide in. How ſhould we imagine we can know thoſe of 
others, when we are ſo uncertain about our own? What man can ſay 
of himſelf, I never ſhall be capable of ſuch a vice or weakneſs? And if 
not of himſelf, much leſs of another. Who would then needleſsly truſt 
to another, when he can hardly be ſure of himſelf ? 


er 
07 Frugali ty and Oeconomy. Of Projects. Of Diverſions. 


EXT to diligence and aſſiduity in buſineſs, frugality and oeco- 
nomy are the moſt neceſſary for any one who would raiſe himſelf 
in the world by his own induſtry. Simple nature is contented with a 
little, and there is hardly any employment, which, if purſued with prudence 
and attention, will not yield an income ſufficient forthe neceſſary uſes of life: 


as on the other hand, no revenue is ſo great, as to be proof againſt extrava- 


gance. Witneſs the emperor Caligula, who in a few years ſpent the riches 
of the world, at leaſt of the Roman world, I mean, the immenſe trea- 
{ures his avaritious predeceſſor Tiberius had been amaſſing for twenty- 
two years, beſides the current revenues of the empire; and found himſelf 
reduced to ſtraits, from the moſt exorbitant rictes. Every perſon's expe- 
rience confirms this truth, That thoſe pleaſures of life, which coſt the 
moſt, are the leaſt ſatisfactory, and contrariwiſe. The noiſe of balls, plays, 
and maſquerades is tireſome ; the parade of gilt coaches, of powdered 
footmen, and of ſtate-viſits is fulſome ; while the converſation of a wiſe 


and virtuous friend, the endearments of a faithful wife and innocent chil- 


dren, charity to the indigent, which none but a good oeconomiſt can 
beſtow, the purſuit of useful and ornamental knowledge, the ſtudy of 
| ä | COT TEIN "Ts 
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virtue and religion, theſe are entertainments ever new and ever delight- 
ful. And if a wiſe man may thus be ſatisfied from himſelf; if the no- 
bleſt pleaſures, and trueſt enjoyments are only to be had in our own 
hearts, and in our own houſes, how great is the folly of mankind, who fly 
from the genuine, the rational, the cheap and eaſily attainable enjoyments 
of life, in a mad purſuit after the imaginary, expenſive, and tireſome vani- 
ties of ſhew and oſtentation! Were the enjoyments which pomp and 
grandeur yield, (ſuppoſing them unembittered with reflections on their fa- 
tal conſequences, which will ever be crouding into the mind) infinitely 
more exquiſite than thoſe of virtue and ſobriety, which is the very con- 
of the truth, a prudent man would take care, in conſideration of 
the ſhortneſs of life, how he indulged them to the neglect of the ſerious 
buſineſs of life, or to the ruin of his fortune. None but a madman 
would laviſh away his whole patrimony in one ſeaſon, with the prof 
of poverty and miſery for the remainder of his days. For he would 
conſider, that a life languiſhed out in wretchednefs, or in dependence, 
would immenſely over-balance the pleaſure of reflecting, that he had 
ſpent one year in hearing the fineſt muſic, in ſeeing the politeſt company, 
in eating the rareſt food. and drinking the richeſt wines, the world could 
afford. Nay, he would foreſee, that the reflexion upon paſt pleaſures 
and gayeties would only render his miſery ſo much the more intolerable. 
There is not, indeed, a more deplorable caſe, than that of a perſan, who 
by his own folly has reduced himſelf to beggary. For beſides the other 
diſtreſſes he muſt ſtruggle with, he has the cruel ſtings of his own reflexi- 
ons to torture him, and is deprived of the poor conſolation of the ſym- 
pathy and compaſſion of his acquaintance. Dani eMiband 
Every perſon, who happens, by any means whatever, though wholly 
out of his own power, either to foreſee or prevent, to ſink in the world, 
may lay his account with meeting no little contempt and ill-uſa 
from the bulk of his acquaintance, and even from thoſe for whom he 
has in his proſperity done the greateſt kindneſſes. But when it is known 
that a man's misfortunes are owing to his own extravagance, people have 
too good a pretence for with-holding their compaſſion, or aſſiſtance, and 
for treating him with neglect and contempt. It will therefore be a young 
perſon's wiſdom, before he goes too far, to make ſuch reflexions as theſe , 
« Shall I laviſh away in youthful pleaſure and folly the patrimony that 
* muſt ſupport me for my whole life ? Shall I indulge myſelf in rioting 
« and drunkenneſs, till-I have not a morſel of bread ? Shall I revel in 
« plays, balls and muſic-gardens, till I bring myſelf to a gaol ? Shall I 
« waite my ſubſtance in regaling a ſet of wretches, who will turn their 
* backs upon me, whenever they have undone me? Shall I pals my 
youth like a lord, and be a beggar in my old age??? N 
N ; | There 
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There is nothing more unaccountable, than the common practice in 
our times among that part of the people, who ought to be the examples 
of frugality, as well as of induſtry, the citizens of London; I mean, the 
uſual way of ſetting out in life. It ſeems, generally ſpeaking, as if our 
traders thought themſelves«n duty bound to go to the utmoſt ſtretch of 
expence which their cireumſtances will afford, and even beyond, the 
very firſt year of their ſetting up. That a young ſhop-keeper and his 
new-married wife, whoſe joint fortunes would not- e up five thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould begin with ſitting in ſtate to receive company, keep- 
ing footmen, and country-houſes, and awkwardly mimicking the extra- 
vagancies of the other end of the town, before they know how trade may 
rurn out, or how numerous a family of children they may haye to pro- 
vide for; what can be more prepoſterous ? As if the public had fo little 
diſcernment, as to conclude. that people's circumſtances were always ac- 
cording to the ſhew they made. How eafy is it for any man to increaſe 
his expence, if he finds his income increaſe? And how hard is it to be 
obliged, after ſetting out in a grand manner, to retrench, and lower the 
ſails ? It is not indeed to be done in trade, without affecting a perſon's 
credit, which accordingly obliges many traders to go on in the exorbitant 
way they firſt ſet out in, to their own ruin, and that of others, who 
have been engaged with them. In ſome countries, inſolvency, where 
a good account of the cauſes, which brought it on, cannot be given, is 
puniſhed with death. If the law of Exgland were as ſevere, what the 
fate of many of the bankrupt citizens of London muſt have been, every 
one may Judge. VIDEO? 6 DEM UI 36433 FG: 203 216 % ; JOGU 
The great conſumption of private fortunes is owing chiefly to thoſe ex- 
pences which are conſtant, and run on day after day, the whole year 
round. People don't ſeem to attend ſufficiently to the conſequences of 
the expence of one diſh, or one bottle of wine more than enough in 
their daily oeconomy. Yet the faving of three or four ſhillings a day will 
amount to ſixty or eighty. pounds in a year, which ſum ſaved up, yearly, 
for thirty years, the ordinary time a man carries on buſineſs, would 
amount to near two thouſand pounds, reckoning intereſt; and ſtill more, 
if you ſuppoſe it laid out in an advantageous trade. | 
If any young gentleman of fortune imagines the largeneſs of his 
income ſufficient to render frugality and oeconomy uſeleſs, a little expe- 
rience will ſhew him, to his coſt, that no error can be greater. The charge 
of maintaining a number of ſervants, who are to be. ſupported not 
only in neceſſaries, but in all the waſte and deſtruction they pleaſe to 
make, the expence of coachmen, footmen, horſes and hounds, a town- 
houſe and country-ſeat, is enormous. But if to theſe there be added, the 
charge of a miſtreſs, that alone will ſurmount all the reſt. And the ex- 
| pence 
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pence of a ſteward will exceed all the others put together. For, as 
none of the other dependents upon a man Mie — 
to do more than run away with a little of his caſh, or the proviſions of 
his houſe from time to time, they cannot utterly ruin him, without his 
own knowledge. But the ſteward, having the receiving and paying of 


all in his own hands, may very caily in a ſhort time, if his accounts are 
not looked into, appropriate to himſelf the bulk of the eſtate, and ruin 


his Waker, dee ea any ſuſpicion. of his affairs being out of 


order. 
It . to me very nmel that men of fortune ſhould think it 


o go to the utmoſt ſtretch of their incomes, and generally, be- 
yond — z when they muſt find, that a croud of ſervants and depen- 
dents is but a diſturbance to happineſs, which requires peace and tran- 
quillity, and flies from noiſe and oſtentation. Is it neceſſary for popu- 
larity ? By no means. Halt the money laid out for the ſervice of the 
public, or in judicious charities, - would procure a gentleman the real 
eſteem and affection of his neighbours ; whereas the greateſt expence 
laid out upon thoſe blood-ſuckers, which generally feed upon the great, 
does but expoſe him to their — Who *in ore fleeve to 
3 Frogs rage pomri | 

The employing a number of working le in improving barren 
grounds, in laying out plantations, in railing buildings for a continual 
increaſe of tenants upon a thriving eſtate, with the acquiſition of new 
inhabitants, the encouragement” of manufactures, and providing for the 


poor z theſe are the arts that will gain a countrey-gentleman more popu- 


ty. than Keeping open houſe the whole year round. 

Let me adviſe young people to be — cautious of new ſchemes 
or projects. There is not one of a hundred of them that ever ſucceeds 
at all, nor one of many hundreds, that brings their inventors any thing, 
but diſappointment and ruin. The reaſon is pretty plain. It requires a 
great expence to ſet any new ſcheme on foot. The bulk of mankind 
are prejudiced againſt novelties, and conſequently are apt to oppoſe them. 
The generality of people are likewiſe jealous of every ſcheme, that may 
any way affect their intereſt. And many from pure envy take a pleaſure 
in oppoſing and depreciating ev — for new propolal. The contriver him- 
ſelf is greatly at a loſs, to try various methods to bring 
his deſigns to bear ; and to — out a RE expence for an uncertain pro- 

fit. So that we obſerve accordingly, whoever projects any thing new 
in ſcience, in mechanics, or in trade, ſeldom: does more than open the 
way for others to profit by his ingenuity. 

What ſhall be ſaid upon the ſubject of pleaſures ad diverſions; in an 
* in which all ranks, — and ages run to exceſs in * 
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And yet to make the amuſements of life the buſineſs of life, is abſurd in 
any rational being, who has ever heard of a judgment to come, and who 
is not abſolutely certain (which 1 believe hardly any one will pretend) 
that he never ſhall be called to give an account of the uſe he has made of 
his time. But if there be an abſurdity greater than another, it is, That 
a man of buſineſs. ſhould ſet up for a man of taſte in pleaſures. Yet, we 
ſee the public diverſions of this great city crouded and ſupported chiefly 
by the citizens. We fee thoſe whoſe buſineſs is in town, outvying one 
another in the elegancy of their country-houſes ; plays, balls, operas, 
muſic- gardens, concerts reſorted to by the loweſt mechanics. The con- 
ſequences of which extravagancies are bankruptcies innumerable, not 
to mention frauds, robberies, forgeries, and ſo forth. It is no eafy mat- 
ter to ſupport a family in the moſt frugal way ; but when to the ordinary 
conveniencies of life, the above extravagancies are to be added, there is 
no end of it. And the covetouſneſs of a ſpendthrift is incomparably 
more miſchievous than that of a miſer. The latter will at worſt on 
grind the face of the poor, and take the advantage of all that are leſs 
cunning than himſelf. But the former will not ſtick at forgery, robbery, 
or murder. | 

At the ſame time, that it is hardly poſſible to ſay too much againſt 
the inordinate purſuit of diverſions, which even defeats its own 
becoming, through exceſs, a burden and fatigue, inſtead of a relaxa- 
tion; after all, I ſay, that may be urged againſt this reigning folly of 
our times, I know no juſt reaſon why a man of bufincls 4 ſhould deny 
himſelf the moderate uſe of ſuch innocent amuſements, as his fortune or 
leiſure will allow; his fortune, in a conſiſtency with ſupporting his fa- 
mily,. and contributing to the relief of the indigent, and his leifure in a 
conſiſtency with the thorough knowledge of the ſtate. of his own affairs 
and doing offices of kindneſs to thoſe about him. Some of the moft 
innocent amuſements I know, are reading, viz. hiſtory, lives, geogra- 
phy, and natural philoſophy ; with a very little choice poetry; the con- 
verſation of a few agreeable friends; and drawing, where there is a ge- 
nius for it. To theſe may be added, riding on horſeback once or twice 
in a week, where it can be done conveniently. 

Muſic is never ſafely indulged, where there is too great a deſire to ex- 
cel in it; for that generally draws people into an expence of time and 
money, above what the accompliſhment, carried to the greateſt length, is 
worth. 

As for cards and all other ways of gaming, they are the ruin of rati- 


_ onal converſation, the bane of ſociety, and the curſe of the nation. 
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Of Ober tradi ng. O Integrity prudentially confidered. Of Cree 
© Yulity. Of prudent Condut# in Caſe of a reverſe of For- 


tune. Of the' different Charatters of Men, and bow to ap- 


HE RE. is one error in the conduct of the induſtrious part of man- 
kind, whoſe effects prove as fatal to their fortunes, as thoſe of ſome 
of the worſt vices, though it is generally the moſt active and the ableſt 
men who run into it: I mean, over- trading. Profuſion itſelf is not more 
dangerous, nor does idleneſs bring more people to ruin, than launching 
out into trade beyond one's abilities. The exuberant credit given in 
trade, though it is ſometimes of advantage, eſpecially to people whoſe 
capitals are ſmall, is yet perhaps upon the whole more detrimental, than 
a general diffidence would be. For a young trader to take the utmoſt 
credit he can have, is only running the utmoſt riſque he can run. And 
if he would conſider, that as others truſt him to a great extent, he muſt 
lay his account with truſting thoſe he deals with to a great value like- 
wiſe, and that conſequently he muſt run a great many hazards of his 
own 2 falling ſhort, and that the failure or diſappointment of 
two or ar 
making his payments regularly, which is utter ruin to his credit; if, I 
ſay, a young trader were to conſider in this manner the conſequences of 
things, he would not think the offer of large credit ſo much a favour, 
as a ſnare ; eſpecially if he likewiſe reflected, that whoever offers him 
credit, and for long time, without ſufficient ſecurity, will think 
he has a right to charge a very conſiderable profit upon the commodities 
he ſells him, and conſequently. the advantage he can gain by them, muſt 
be too inconſiderable to make up for the riſque he muſt run. The 
trader, who gives and takes large credit, eſpecially if he has large con- 
cerns in foreign parts, is not poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune, 
muſt be liable to ſuch hazards, and ſuch terror and anxiety, that 
T ſhould think a very moderate profit ariſing from trading ſafely, 
and within a reaſonable compaſs, much the moſt eligible. I know but 
one ſort of trade, in which large credit might be ſafely taken, viz. where 
one could quickly make fales of large quantities of goods for ready mo- 


ney. 


ee conſiderable ſums at the ſame time, may diſable him from 
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ney. And in ſuch. a trade, to take credit, when one might buy to 
greater advantage for ready money, would be very abſurd. 

There is no ſubject, which men of buſineſs ought to have oftner in 
their view, than the precariouſneſs of human affairs. In order to the 
ſuccels of any ſcheme, it is neceſſary, that every material circumſtance 
take place; as in order to the right going of a watch or clock, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that every one of the wheels be in order. To ſucceed in trade, 
it is neceſſary, that a man be poſſeſſed. of a large capital; that he be well 
qualified (which alone comprehends a great many particulars ;) that his 
integrity be unſuſpected; that he have no enemies to blaſt his credit; 
that foreign and home-markets , keep nearly according to his expecta- 
tions; that thoſe he deals with, and credits to any great extent, be both 
as honeſt and as ſufficient as he believes them to be; that his funds 
never fail him, when he depends on them; and that in ſhort, every thing 
turn out to his expectation. But ſurely it muſt require a very great de- 
gree of that ſanguine temper ſo common in youth, to make a man per- 
ſuade himſelf that there is no manner of hazard of his finding himſelf 
deceived or diſappointed in ſome one among ſo many particulars. Yet 
we commonly ſee inſtances of bankruptcies, where a trader ſhall have 
gone to the extent of perhaps ten times the value of his capital; and 
by means of large credit, and raiſing money with one hand, to pay with 
the other, has ſupported himſelf upon the effects of other people, till 
at length, ſome one or other of his laſt ſhifts failing him, down he ſinks 
with his own weight, and brings hundreds to ruin with him. 

Upon the head of over-trading, and haſtening to be rich, I cannot 

help making a remark on the conduct of many traders, of large ca- 
pitals, who, for the ſake of adding to a heap already too great, mono 
lize the market, or trade for a profit, which they know dealers of ſmaller 
fortunes cannot poſſibly live by. If ſuch men really think, that their raiſ- 
ing themſelves thus on the ruin of others, is equitable, and that riches 
got in this manner are fairly gained, they muſt either have neglected pro- 
perly informing their conſciences, or muſt have ſtifled their remon- 
ſtrances. 5 | — #25 

Whoever would thrive in trade, let him take care, above all things, 

to keep up to ſtrict integrity. If a trader is once known to be guilty 
of taking exorbitant profits, or other unfair advantages, of thoſe he deals 
with, there is an end of his character. And unleſs a man can get a for- 
tune by one tranſaction, it is madneſs in prudentials to hazard his whole 
reputation at once. And even if he could, giving his ſoul for an eſtate, 
would be but a loſing trade. But of this more hereafter. | 
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© When it happens that one is ſolicited to lend money, or interpoſe his 
credit for any perfon in difficulties, the right way is, to make fure either 
that the ſum furniſhed or e d for, be ſuch as he can lay his account 
with loſing, without any material detriment to his affairs, or that he 
have an unexceptionable ſecurity” in his hands. The conſequences of 


lending money, or being ſecurity for others, generally prove the loſs of 


both money and friend. For people are commonly at the laſt pinch, 


when they come to borrowing, and it is not an inconſiderable ſum that 


will keep them from ſinking. And the demand of payment ſeldom fails 


to occaſion diſguſt between friends. The beſt me I know for ſup- 
porting a man of merit in diſtreſs, is for a ſer of three or four, or more, 


according to the occaſion, to contribute conjunctly, ſo that the loſs being 
divided, if it ſhould prove a loſs, may not prove fatal to any one con- 


| cerned. And if in this, or any other prudent way, one can do a ſervice 


in a time of need to a perſon of merit, one ought always to rejoice in the 
opportunity, and he will be highly to blame who neglects it. But as there 
is infinite craft and knavery among mankind, let me adviſe young peo- 


bje& to, I mean, credulity. The moſt open-hearted are” the moſt 
liable to be impoſed upon by the deſigning ; though one would think a 
man's knowing his own intentions to be fincere and honeſt, ſhould be no 
reaſan for his concluding every one he meets to be of the fame cha- 
There is no certain method of avoiding the ſnares of the crafty. Bur 
it would be a cuſtom, if men of buſineſs made it their uſual prac- 
tice, in all their dealings where it is practicable, to draw up in writing a 
minute or memorial of every tranſaction, ſubſcribed by both, with a 
clauſe ſignifying, that, in caſe of any difference, they ſhould both agree 
to ſubmit the matter to arbitration. For it is very common for a deſign- 
ing perſon in making an agreement, to take no notice of the reaſo- 
— and natural conſequences of an advantageous conceſſion; but to 
put off the perſon he wants to take an advantage of, with a general 
phraſe, as We foan't fall out, 7 aſſure you, I mean you well ; I won't wrong 
you and ſuch like. And when accounts come to be ſettled, and the party, 
who thinks himſelf aggrieved, declares, that he made the bargain alto- 
gether with the proſpect of having ſuch and ſuch advantages allowed 
fim ; No, ſays the ſharper, I never told 2 F would. Though it is the 
very ſame to all intents and purpoſes of deceiving, as if he had expreſsly 


- conſented to it, yet the unhappy ſufferer, muſt fit down with the loſs, 


becauſe he can only ſay he was deceived by infinuations, and not by a 
direct fraud within the reach of the law. One cannot therefore be too 


3 exact 
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exact in making contracts, nor is there indeed any ſafety in dealing with 
deceitful and àvaritious people, though one thinks he uſes the utmoſt 
TILE TEE ES OO, * . 
It will, I believe, generally be found of good uſe, in order to under- 
ſtand the real ſentiments of mankind, and to diſcover when they have 
any indirect deſign, to obſerve carefully their looks. There is ſome- 
thing in knavery, that will hardly bear the inſpection of a piercing eye. 
And you will generally obſerve in a ſharper an unſteady and confuſed 
look. And if a perſon is perſwaded of the uncommon' ity of any 
one he is to appear before, he will hardly be able to muſter up enough of 
impudence and artifice, to bear him through without faltering, It will 
therefore be a good way to try one whom you ſuſpect of a deſign upon you, 
by fixing your eyes. upon his, and by bringing up a ſuppoſition of your 
having to do with one whoſe integrity you ſuſpected, and what you would 
do in ſuch a caſe. If the perſon you are talking with, be really what 
you ſuſpect, he will hardly be capable of keeping his countenance. 
One ought always to ſuſpect men remarkably avaritious. Great love 
of money is a great enemy to honeſty. The aged are more dangerous 
than young people. They are more deſirous of gain, and know more 
indirect ways of coming at it, and of outwitting others, than the 
young. It will be your wiſdom to be cautious of all ſuch ; and of thoſe, 
who in an affected manner bring in religion on all occaſions, in ſeaſon 
and out of ſeaſon ; of all ſmooth and fawning people; of thoſe who are 
very talkative, and who, in dealing with you, endeavour to draw off your 
attention from the point in hand, by a number of incoherent reflections 
introduced at random; and of the extremely ſuſpicious ; for it is gene- 
rally owing to a conſciouſneſs of a deſigning temper, that people are apt 
to ſuſpect others. If ever you hear a perſon boaſt of his having got any 
exorbitant advantage in his dealings, you may, generally ſpeaking, con- 
clude ſuch a one not too 1 honeſt. It is ſeldom that a ad- 
vantage is to be got, but there muſt be great diſadvantage on the other 
ſide. And whoever triumphs in his having got by another's loſs, you 
may eaſily judge of his character. i | 
I.!here is a ſort, of people in the world, of whom the young and unex- 
perienced ſtand much in need to be warned. They are the ſanguine p 
miſers. They may be divided into two ſorts. The firſt are thoſe, who 
from a fooliſh cuſtom of fawning upon all thoſe they come into com 
with, have learned a habit performing.” to do great kindneſſes, whic 


* 


they have no thought of performing. The other are a ſort of warm 
people, who, while they are laviſhing away their promiſes, have really ſome 
thoughts of doing what they engage for. But afterwards, when the 


time of performance comes, the ſanguine fit being gone off, the trouble 
88 | or 
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or expence appears in another light; the promiſer cools, and the expec- 
=-2þ * bubbled, and perhaps greatly injured by the diſappoint- 
When it ſo happens, as it will often unavoidably, in fpite of the 
wiſdom, and the ſtricteſt integrity of conduct, that a man of 
has reaſon to think he cannot long ſtand it; but muſt make a 
ſtop of payments; it will be his wiſdom to call together his creditors; 
to fer them know the ſtate of his affairs, before they come to the worſt, 
and gain, by an honeſt and full ſurrender of all, that forbearance and 
favour, which are always readily granted on fuch occaſions. The longer 
a bad affair of that kind goes on, it grows the worſe; the conſtant ex- 
of living diminiſhes the funds ; the accounts become the more in- 
volved; and more and more bad debts fink the value of the unfortunate 
man's eſtate. - Nor is ſuch a misfortune ſo extremely formidable, where 
a trader can make it appear, that neither groſs miſmanagement, nor in- 
direct conduct, have occaſioned it. On the contrary, it has often ha 


P. 
pened, that a trader has, by ſhewing a ſingular degree of honeſty and 
diſintereſtedneſs on ſuch an occaſion, ſo won the compaſſion and efteem 


of his creditors, that they have not only allowed him time to make up 


his affairs, but have even given him ſuch encouragement, and done him 
ſuch kindneſſes, as have enabled him to raiſe himſelf, by his induſtry, to 
circumſtances he was not likely ever to have arrived at. If a trader will 
flounder on from misfortune to misfortune, in hopes of getting clear by 
ſome lucky hit, he muſt be content to take the conſequences ; but pru- 
dence will direct to build no expectations on any ſcheme, for the ſucceſs 
of which one has not ſeveral different probabilities, in cafe of the failure 
of one or two. x , - bs. un 
In caſe of bankruptcy, or otherwiſe, when an unfortunate trader, 
through the lenity of his creditors, is diſcharged, on giving up his effects, 
and paying as far as they will go, there is not the leaſt pretence for que- 
ſtioning, whether he is obliged to make up the deficieney, if ever it ſhould 
be in his power. If every man is in juſtice obliged to make full payment of 
All that he owes, there is no doubt. but in this caſe there is the ſame obliga- 
tion, or rather indeed a ſtronger z hecauſe the creditors have quitted part 
of what they had a legal claim to, and have thereby laid him under an 
obligation to do them juſtice, if ever it ſhould be in his power. 
The ſucceſs of buſineſs ym ſo extremely precarious, it is a very conſi- 
derable part of prudence, to take care what fort of people one is concerned 


with. One would not chooſe to take credit of an avaritious and cruel 
man; left it ſhould happen, by an unlucky run of trade, that one's af. 
fairs ſhould go into confuſion, and one ſhould fall under the power of 


fuck 


* 
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ſuch a perſon. Beeauſe one could expect nothing from ſdch a creditor, but 
the moſt rigorous treatment the law would allo). | | 

The knowledge of human nature, the. connexion between men's ge- 
neral characters and their reſpective behaviour, and the prudence of 
uſing mankind according to their diſpoſitions and circumſtances, fo as to 
gain one's laudable deſigns by them, is a very important part of con- 
duct. | | | | r 
A miſer, for example, is by no means a proper perſon to apply to fo 
a favour that will coſt him any thing. But if he be a man of any prin” 


ciple, he will make an excellent partner in trade, or arbitrator in a diſ- 


pute about property. For he will condeſcend to little things, and ſtickle 
tor trifles, which a generous man would ſcorn. | . 

A paſſionate man will fly into a rage at a trifling affront; but he will, 
generally ſpeaking, ſoon forget the diſobligation, and will be glad to do 

u any ſervice in his power to make it up with e It is not therefore 

y far ſo dangerous to diſoblige ſuch a one, as the gloomy, ſullen mor- 
tal, who hardly ſeems diſpleaſed, and yet will wait ſeven years for an 
opportunity of doing you a miſchief. Again a cool, ſlow man is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the fitteſt to adviſe with; but for diſpatch of buſineſs, 
make uſe of the warm, ſanguine temper. | | 

An old man will generally give you the beſt advice; but the young 
is the fitteſt for buſtling for your intereſt. There are: ſome men of no 
character at all; but take a new tincture from the laſt company they were 
in. It is not ſafe to have any thing to do with ſuch. $34 

Some men are wholly ruled by their wives, and moſt men a good deal 
influenced by them; as in matters of the oeconomy and decorum of life 
it is fit they ſhould. It will therefore be prudent, generally ſpeaking, 
to accommodate one's ſchemes to the humour of both parties, when one 
is to enter into important concerns with a married man. 

It is vain to look for any thing very valuable in.the mind of a cove- 
tous man. Avarice is generally the vice of abject ſpirits, as extrava- 
gance often, not always of generous minds. Men, who have a great 
talent at getting of money, moſt commonly have no other, and you may 
for the moſt part take it for granted, that the man, who has raiſed exor- 
bitant wealth from nothing, has been too much engaged in the purſuit of 
riches, to mind his own improvement, or any thing beſides money. 

A bully is generally a coward. When therefore one happens unluckily 
to have to do with ſuch a one, the beſt way is to make up to him boldly, 


and anſwer him with firmneſs ; if you ſhew the leaſt ſign of ſubmiſſion, . 


he will take the advantage of it, to uſe you ill. 
A boa: 
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A boaſter is to be ſuſpected in all he ſays 
infirmity, which makes them forget what they are about, and run into a 
vagancies, which have no connexion with truth. Their 

aſſertions, their profeſſions of friendſhip, their promiſes, and their 
threatenings go for nothing with men of underſtanding and knowledge 


of the world. They are by no means to be truſted with a ſecret. If they 


don't diſcover it from vanity, they will through levity. There is the 
ſame danger in truſting of the man who: loves his bottle, and is often 


A meek-tempered man is not the p perſon to ſolicit buſineſs for 
you : his modeſty will be brow- beat preſently. Nor is the man of paſ- 
ſion, nor the talkative man: the firſt will be apt to be put out of tem- 
per, and the other to forget himſelf, and blunder out ſomewhat, that 
may be to the prejudice of the negociation. The fitteſt character to be 
concerned with; is that in which are united, an inviolable integrity found- 
ed upon rational principles of virtue and religion, a cool, but daring 
temper, a friendly heart, a ready hand, long experience, and extenſive 
knowledge of the world, with a ſolid reputation of many years ſtand- 


ing, and eaſy circumſtances. - 


A man's ruling paſſion is the key by which you may let yourſelf into 
his character, and may pretty nearly gueſs at his future conduct, if he 
be not a wit, or a fool; for they act chiefly from caprice. There are 
likewiſe connexions between the different of men's characters, which 
it will be uſeful for you to ſtudy. If you find a man to be cowardly, 
him to be cruel, deceitful, and ſordid. 
If you know another to be haſty and paſſionate, you may generally take it 
for granted, that he is open and artleſs; and ſo on. But theſe rules ad- 
mit of exceptions. 7-4 | b 

There are ſix ſorts of people, at whoſe hands you need not expect 


much kindneſs. The ſordid and narrow-minded think of no- body but 


their noble ſelves. The lazy will not take the trouble to ſerve you. 
The buſy have not time to think of you. The over-grown rich man is 


above minding any one who needs his aſſiſtance. The poor and unhappy 
has neither ſpirit nor ability. The good-natured fool, however willing, 


is not capable of ſerving you. 175 
In iating, there are a number of circumſtances to be conſidered, 
the neglect of any of which may defeat your whole ſcheme. Firſt, the 


ſex. Women, generally ſpeaking, are naturally diffident, and timorous; ; 
not admirers of plain undiſguiſed truth; apt to be ſhocked at the leaſt 


defect of 3 in the addreſs of thoſe who approach them; fond of 
new ſchemes; 1 rug, apt to deviate into ſordid narrowneſs ; almoſt 
univerſally given to ſhew and finery ; eaſily influenced by inconſiderable 

2 motives, 


Such men have a natural | 
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motives, if ſuitable to m_— bs 7 * — be — of the 
ropriety of your propoſal, ſo muc id reaſoning, as itty, 
0 lively man of offeing it; once diſpleaſed, 4 27 ald; 1 
wicked enough to be revengeful, will ſtick at nothing to accompliſh it. 
But this laſt is an uncommon character. e | L 6:9 
The age of the perſon you are to deal with is alſo to be conſidered. 
Young people are eaſily drawn into any ſcheme, merely for its being 
new, eſpecially, if any circumſtance in it ſuits their vanity or love of 
pleaſure. They are as eaſily put out of conceit with a propoſal by the 
next perſon they converſe with. They are not good counſellors. But 
are very fit for action, where you preſcribe them a track, from which 
they know they are not to vary, which ought always to be done. For 
youth is generally 22 and thoughtleſs. Old age, on the con- 
trary, is flow, but ſure; cautious, generally, to a degree of ſuſpiciouſ- 
neſs; averſe to ne ſchemes, and ways of life; generally inclining toward 
covetouſneſs; fitter to conſult with, than to act for you; not to be won 
by fair ſpeeches, or convinced by long reaſonings; tenacious of old opi- 
nions, cuſtoms, and formalities; apt to be diſobliged with thoſe, eſpe- 
cially younger people, who pretend to queſtion their judgment; fond of 
deference, and of being liſtned to. Young people in their anger mean 
leſs than they ſay; old people more. You may make it up with moſt 
young men; old people hardly ever forgiveheartily.” — 

The proper time of addrefling a perſon, upon an affair of any conſe- 
quence, is to be carefully conſidered. Wait on a courtier, when he, or 
any friend, whoſe intereſt he eſpouſes, is candidate for ſome place or 

rment. He will not then venture to give you a flat denial; (however 
| he may gull you with promiſes) for fear you ſhould have it in your pow- 
er to traverſe his defign. Or when he juſt had ſucceſs in ſome of 
his ſchemes ; for being then in good humour, he may give you a more 
favourable reception. Do buſinefs with a phlegmatic, flow man, after 
he has drank his bottle; for then his heart is open. Treat with a gay 
man in a morning; for then, if ever, his head is clear. 


8. RC Po V 
Of the Regard due to the Opinion of others. Of Quarrels. 


HERE is a weakneſs very common among the beſt ſort of peo- 
ple, which is very prejudicial, to wit, letting their happineſs de- 
pend too much upon the opinion of others. It is certain there is nothing 
more contemptible than the good or bad opinion of the multitude. 

| | | Other , 
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Other 


people lie under ſuch diſadvantages for coming at our true cha 
rafters, and are ſo often miſled by prejudi ce for or againſt us, that it i 
of very little conſequence whether ns approve our conduct, if our own 
conſcience condemns us, or whether they find fault, if we are ſure we 
acted from honeſt motives, and with a view to-worthy ends. But indeed, 
if it were worth while to endeavour to. pleaſe mankind, it is naturally 
impracticable; for the moſt are ſo much governed by fancy, that 
what will win their hearts to day, will diſguſt them to morrow ; and the 
humours and prejudices,. which rule them, are ſo various, and ſo oppo- 
fire, that what will pleaſe one ſect or party, will thorougly diſſatisfy the 


con p 
* him, will conſider 


A wiſe man, when he hears of reflexions made upon 
if are. juſt or not. If they are, he will correct the faults taken no- 
rice ublicy by an enemy, as carefully as if they had been hinted to 
him in private by a friend, He, who has in himſelf wherewith to cor- 
rect his errors, has no reaſon to be uneaſy at finding them out; but the 
CONTrary. | | - 

When one has had information of his being ill uſed by another behind 
his back, it is firſt of all neceſſary to know with the utmoſt certainty, 
the exact truth of what was ſaid, and the manner, and probable deſign 
of the ſpeaker. Otherwiſe the conſequence may be, that, after you have 
expreſſed your reſentment, you may find the whole was falſe, or not 
worth your notice, which laſt is generally the caſe. And then you are 
obliged to own you went too far, ſo that the other then thinks himſelf 
the offended perſon. And very few of mankind know what it is ſin- 
cerely and from the heart to forgive, even after the moſt abject ſub- 
miſſion. _ | | 

He who ſets up for forgiving all injuries, will have nothing elſe to do. 

He who appears to be weak, will be often impoſed on. And he who 
pretends to extraordinary ſhrewdneſs, invites deceivers to try their talent 
upon him. Therefore a little ſpirit, as well as ſagacity, is neceſſary, to be 
upon even terms with the world. | 3 

If you can bring yourſelf either not to liſten to ſlanders againſt your- 
ſelf; not to believe that they were uttered; to perſuade yourſelf that the 
perſon who uttered them, was out of humour at the time, or was drunk, 
or that he did not ſo much mean to prejudice you, as to divert the com- 

y; that he was impoſed upon with reſpect to your character; or that 
is to be pitied and forgiven ; if you can bring yourſelf to any of theſe, 
you may make yourſelf eaſy, and rife above ſcandal and malice. And 
if you ſhould make a matter of law, or of life and death, of every idle 
ſurmiſe againſt you, you will not be a whit the more ſecure from ſcandal ; 
but the contrary. Nothing will ſo effectually keep you under cover from 
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the ſtrife of tongues, as a peaceable N loving retirement and 
obſcurity, and averſe to meddling with the affairs of others. 

It is very difficult to interfere in other people's quarrels, or concerns 
of any kind, without ſuffering from it one way or other. The wiſeſt 
men are always the moſt cautious of ſuch. interpoſitions, well knowing 
how little good is to be dane, and what a riſque one runs. Even When 
advice is aſked, it is very often without any intention of following it. 
And the only conſequence of giving one's ſentiments freely, is diſob- 
liging. hs 
he proper temper of mind for accommodating a difference, if one 
has any regard either to prudence or humanity, is by no means a ſpiteful, 
a revengeful, or a ſour humour. For ſuch a behaviour will only widen 
the breach, and inflame the quarrel. At the ſame time it will not be pru- 
dent to appear diſpoſed to put up with any terms, or drop the affair in diſ- 
pute at any rate, though that is often the beſt that is to be done. 

When one has to do with a bad man, he may think himſelf well off, 
if he ſuffers but a little by him, and be thankful that he is got clear of 
him. For ſuch a ane will go lengths againſt a conſcientious perſon, 
which he dares not to go in his own defence. 2 

It is vain to think of doing any thing by letters toward clearing up a 
point in diſpute. One hour's converſation will do more than twenty let- 
ters. They are tickliſh weapons, and require to be handled with the 
greateſt caution. | 
On the preſent head of differences and quarrels, it may not be amiſs 
Juſt to touch upon the ſubject of duels, ariſing from a falſe notion of the 
point of honour. True honour does not conſiſt in a waſpiſh temper, 
or a diſpoſition to make a matter of life and death of every trifle ; but 
in an invincible attachment to truth and virtue, in ſpite of fear, ſhame, 
or death itſelf. And if it be better to flatter a fool, than fight him; if 
it be wiſdom of two evils to chooſe the leaſt ; and if the conſideration of 
the atrocious wickedneſs of throwing away lite, and ruſhing into the pre- 
ſence of our Almighty Judge in the very act of inſulting him, without 
opportunity for repentance, had its due weight with people, one would 
think they would contrive any way of ſettling diſputes, ' rather than with 
the ſword. If a perſon has committed a * injury againſt me, where 
lies the prudence, or the common ſenſe, of giving him an opportunity 
of iajuring me ſtill worſe ; I mean by taking my life? | 

I greatly approve the conduct of an Engliſb officer in Flanders, whoſe 
example may ſerve as an univerſal model. That gentleman having re- 
ceived a challenge from another, refuſed to be the cauſe of the ſhedding 
of either his own, or another's, blood, cold. The challenger poſted him 


for a coward. He poſted the other for a lyar. The challenger threat- 
H ned 
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ned to cane him. He told him, he would ſtand on his own defence. 1 
The challenger attacked him. He received him with a blow of a cudgel 2 
- on the head, which laid him ſprawling. He recovered, drew, and made 9 
| an ill directed paſs at the pacific gentleman, who received him on the *_ 
N int of his ſword ; which ended the quarrel. The gentleman's courage 4 


ing well known, and the whole affair being public, it was brought in 1 | 
manſlaughter. Fs 4 
33. VI. 4 7 

Of Marriage. | E 


T is one of the greateſt unhappineſſes of our times, that matrimony 

I is ſo much diſcountenanced. That in London, and other great cities, 
o many never marry at all, and that the greateſt part have got into the 
unhappy and unnatural way of waſting the beſt years of their lives in 
purſuit of a giddy round of vain amuſements, and criminal pleaſures 


(if any thing criminal can be called a pleaſure) looking upon the married ö 
ſtate as the end of all the happineſs of life, whereas it is in truth, when 1 
entered into with prudence, only the beginning. How do we accord- 1 
ingly ſee our youth go on to thirty or forty years of age, without think- 
ing of ſettling in life, as becomes Chriſtians and members of ſociety, 
ll at laſt, being ſated and cloyed with lawleſs love, avarice drives 
them to ſeek the alliance of a wealthy family, ↄr dotage puts them upon 
miſapplying that ſacred inſtitution to the moſt ſordid purpoſes. 
The advantages of early marriage both to the community, and to par- 
ticulars, and the miſchiefs which might thereby be prevented, are not 
to be expreſſed. It is therefore my advice to all my young readers, That | 
they enter into the marriage ſtate as ſoon as they find themſelves ſettled "= 
in a likely way of ſupporting a family. And I can promiſe them, upon 1 
the general experience of all prudent and good-natured men, that, if = 
they make a judicious choice,. the only thing they will have occaſion of 
to repent of, will be, that they did not enter into that ſtate ſooner ; and L 
that they. will find it as much beyond the happieſt ſingle life, as eaſe = 
and affluence are beyond the narroweſt circumſtances. Indeed, what . 
can be conceived more perfect, in an impertect ſtate, than an inſeparable 
union of intereſts between two perſons, who love one another with ſin- 
ecrity and tenderneſs; who mutually deſire to oblige one another; and = 
who can with the utmoſt freedom unboſom to one another all their joys = 
and all their griefs, whereby the one may be doubled and the other di- 2 
: | | | vided? 
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videdꝰ If friendſhip has afforded matter for ſo many commendations work- 
ed up with innumerable figures of rhetoric, what may not be ſaid of that 
moſt perfe& of all friendſhips, which ſubſiſts between married per- 
ſons ? | | | Wit 15 
I do not deny, that there are women, whoſe natural tempers are ſo 
unhappy, that it is not eaſy to live with them; nor that the ladies of our 
times give themſelves up too generally to an idle and expenſive manner 
of life, to the great detriment of oeconomy, and the vexation of prudent 
maſters of families: but it muſt be owned, at the ſame time, that the great- 
eſt number of unhappy huſbands, have themſelves chiefly to thank for 
what they ſuffer. If a man will be ſo weak, as, for the fake of either 
beauty or fortune, to run the deſperate hazard of taking to his boſom a 
fury, or an idiot; or if he will ſuffer a woman, who might by gentle and 
rudent ways be reclaimed from her follies, to run on to ruin, without 
Farid the ſpirit to warn her of the conſequences; or if inſtead of en- 
deavouring by the humane methods of remonſtrance and perſuaſion, joined 
with the endearments of conjugal affection, which a woman muſt be a 
monſter to reſiſt, I ſay, if inſtead of endeavouring by mild and affec- 
tionate methods to ſhew her the error and bad conſequences of her man- 
ner of life, a man will refolve to carry bo, with a high hand, and to 
uſe a woman of natural ſenſe, birth, and fortune, every way equal to 
himſelf, as a ſlave, or a fool, it is no wonder that his remonſtrances are 
ineffectual, and that domeſtic peace is interrupted, and oeconomy ſub- 
verted. | 2. 
It is not the moſt exquiſite beauty, the moſt ſprightly wit, or the largeſt 
fortune, nor all three together, nor an hundred other accompliſhments, 
if ſuch there were, that will make a man happy in a partner for life, who 
is not endowed with the two principal endowments of good ſenſe and good 
nature. If a woman has not common ſenſe, ſhe can be in no reſpect a fit 
companion for a reaſonable man. On the contrary, the whole behaviour of 
a fool muſt be diſguſting and tireſome to every one, that knows her, eſpe- 
cially to a huſband, who is obliged to be more in her company, than any 
one elſe, who muſt therefore ſee more of her folly than any one elſe, and 
muſt ſuffer more from the ſhame of it, as being more nearly connected 
with her than any other perſon. If a woman has not ſome ſmall ſhare of 
ſenſe, what means can a huſband uſe to ſet her right in any error of con- 
duct, into many of which ſhe will naturally run? Not reaſon, or argu- 
ment: for a fool is proof againſt that. And if ſhe has not a little 
nature, to attempt to adviſe her, will be only arguing with a tem or 
rouſing a fury. | | 


S | I 
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If between the two married perſons, there be upon the whole enough 
for a comfortable ſubſiſtence according to their ſtation, and temper of > 
mind, it ſignifies very little whether it comes pi one ſide, or the other, or "= 
both. Nothing is more abſurd, than that it ſhould ſeem of ſuch impor- —_— 
e tance in the judgment of many people, that a gentleman make a match Mi 
| ſuitable to himſelf. as they often very improperly call it; by which they =- 
mean, that he is in duty bound to find out a lady poſſeſſed of a fortune 1 
equal to his own, though what he has already may be more than ſuffici - = 
ent for endes the rank he is born in. The conſequences of this 1 
mercenary way of proceeding, are only the accumulating more and more bt 
materials for luxury, vanity, and oſtentation; the perverſion of the in- 4 
ſtitution of marriage, which was for the mutual ſupport and comfort of 
the ies, into a mere affair of bargain and ſale; the alienating, or wo 
cooling the affections of the parties for one another, by ſhewing each of 1 
them, that the union was not entered into by the other on account of 28 
any perſonal regards, but from mercenary motives only; and the ſepa- 
ration, inſtead of the union, of intereſts. It is no wonder, that ſuch mar- 
riages prove ere and that each ſhould look upon the other as a 
| clog annexed to the fortune, which was the principal object each aimed 
at, and ſhould therefore mutually wiſh one another well dut of the way. 
I do not here mean to inſinuate, that every woman of fortune muſt of 
courſe be for nothing. But that a man in affluent circumſtances is 
much to blame, who, for the ſake of adding to an heap already toq 
large, enters into an engagement, to which inclination does not lead him, 
and deprives himſelf of an opportunity of gaining and fixing the affec- % 
tions of a virtuous and amiable perſon, raiſed by him to a rank above 1 
her expectations, and thereby inſpired, if ſhe is not wholly void of good- 
neſs, with ſuch a ſenſe of gratitude to her benefactor, as muſt influence 
all her actions. | 
On the other hand, nothing is more dreadful than the proſpect thoſe 
people have, who from romantic love run precipitately into an engage- 
ment, that muſt hold for lite, without conſidering or providing for the =. 
conſequences, Two young perſons, who hurry into marriage, without a '® 
reaſonable proſpect of an income to ſupport them and their family, are "WM 
in a condition as wretched, as any I know of, where a guilty conſcience 
is out of the queſtion. Let a man conſider a little, when he views the - 
object of his paſſion, to whom he longs to be united by a ſacred and in- MM 
diſſoluble bond, how he will bear to ſee thoſe eyes, every glance of which 1 
makes his heart bound with joy, drowned in tears, at the thought of 
miſery and poverty coming upon her; how he will bear to ſee that face, 
whoſe ſmile rejoices his ſoul, grown pale and haggard through anguiſh 
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of mind; or how he will bear to think that the offspring, ſhe is 
going to bring forth, is to be born to beg and miſery. If young 
people conſidered maturely the fearful conſequences of marriage, where 
there is no proſpect of a proper proviſion, and where the anguiſh of 
poverty will be the more intolerable, the more ſincere their affections 
are; they would not run headlong, as we often ſee them, into miſery ir- 
retrievable. | , 

It may often happen, that the family and connexions with which a 
woman is engaged, may alone be of more advantage to a man than a 
fortune; as on the other hand, it may happen, that a woman of fortune, 
may be ſo given to expence, or may bring with her ſuch a tribe of poor 
relations, as thrice the income of her fortune would not be ſufficient to 
maintain. In either of theſe caſes, a man's prudence is to direct him 
to make that choice which will be the beſt upon the whole. 

It is a fatal error in the conduct of many young people in the lower 
ranks of life, to make choice of young women, who have been brought 
up in indolence, and gayety, and are not poſſeſſed of fortunes ſuitable 
to the manner of life they have been accuſtomed to. The probable con- 
ſequence of ſuch matches is great and remedileſs miſery. For ſuch wo- 
men having never been practiſed in the oeconomy of families, are inca- 
ble of applying themſelves with that attention and aſſiduity, much leſs 
condeſcenſion to the meaner parts of houſhold affairs, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary, where the income is but moderate. If a young trader's gains 
are but ſmall, and his help-mate neither brings in any thing to the com- 
mon ſtock, nor knows how to make the moſt of a little, and at the 
ſame time there is a proſpe& of a numerous ne of children coming 
on, with the caſualties of ſickneſs, a decay of trade, and ſo forth, the 
man, who finds himſelf involved in ſuch a ſcene of troubles, may juſtly 
be looked upon, as one of the moſt wretched of all mortals. | 

Thoſe marriages, in ſhort, are likely to be crowned with all the hap- 
pineſs this ſtate admits of, where a due regard is had to the qualities of 
the mind, to perſonal endowments, as an agreeable appearance, and a 
ſuitable age, and to prudential conſiderations ; and where either the one 
5 the other is neglected, miſery is the conſequence to be looked 
or. | | 
There is no care or diligence too much to uſe, nor any enquiry too 
curious to be made, before one engages for life. In an unhappy marri- 
age, every little occurrence, every trifling circumſtance, calls to remem- 
brance the wretchedneſs of the ſtate, and the happineſs one has miſſed 
by making an injudicious choice; as, on the contrary, in an happy 
union, no accident is too trifling to paſs without furniſhing ſomewhat to 


give pleaſure or entertainment, which muſt be heightened by being mu- 
tual, 
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54 THE DIGNITY. 
tual. Let young people, therefore, be adviſed, above all things to be 


careful what choice they make. And that they may be effectually di- 


veſted of all prejudices and attachments in favour of any perſon, whoſe 
appearance, fortune, birth, or other circumſtance, ſeparate from 


the endowments of the mind, may be apt to miſlead them, let them con- 
| ſider the character of the object, abſtractly from the glare of beauty, 


or the luſtre of fortune, and then be true to themſelves, and a& the part 


' which the judicious and impartial approve of. 


Let a young gentleman obſerve, before he allows his affections to fix 
upon a particular object, what figure and character ſhe bears in the 
world ; whether others admire her, as well as himſelf ; eſpecially, whe- 
ther the cool and judicious, and elderly people approve her character, 
conduct, and all circumſtances, as well as the young, the thoughtleſs, 
and paſſionate. The bloom of beauty will ſoon wither; the glitter of 
riches, and the farce of grandeur, will quickly become inſipid; nor will 
any thing earthly give peace to the wretch who has taken a ſerpent into 
his boſom, whoſe ſting he will feel every moment in his heart. 

During the time of courtſhip, though a man muſt reſolve to put 


on a fmooth and engaging behaviour, there is no neceſſity, nor is it ex- 


youve by the reaſonable part of womankind, that the dignity of the no- 
ler ſex ſhould be laid aſide, and the lover debaſe himſelf from a man of 
ſpirit, to a ſlave, or a ſycophant. On the contrary, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
— if people are reſolved to conſult the happineſs of the marriage 
ſtate, to — to one another in courtſhip, in ſuch a manner that nei- 
ther may have reaſon to reproach the other with having acted a deceit- 


ful or unworthy part. For, if mutual love and eſteem, be the very cement 


of matrimonial happineſs, and if it be impoſſible to love and eſteem a 
perſon, who has deceived and impoſed upon one, how cautious ought both 

ies to be, before entering into ſo cloſe an union, of doing what may 
tend to leſſen their mutual love and eſteem for one another? 

Nor is there leſs prudence requiſite for preſerving the happineſs of the 
marriage ſtate, than for eſtabliſhing it at firſt, When it happens, as it 
will unavoidably at times, that the huſband, or wife is a little out of 
humour, it will be highly imprudent for the other to inſiſt upon rea- 
ſoning the matter out, or deciding the point in queſtion at that time. 
The diſpute ought to be let alone, at leaſt till ſome time afterwards, cr 
if poſſible dropped entirely. It may even be proper often to give up 
a point, and agree (contrary to one's own judgment) to what is ad- 
vanced by the other; which will ſhew, that one does not oppoſe from 
mere perverſeneſs; but on good grounds. 

| 25 een 
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- Again, if one happens to be in a thoughtful, or ſerious mood, it muſt 
be very injudicious in the other to put on a very gay behaviour; and 
contrariwiſe. Married people ought to think nothing trifling, or of ſmall 
conſequence, that may pleaſe or diſguſt one another. They ought to 
watch one another's looks; to ſtudy one another's tempers ; to fly to ob- 
lige one another ; and to be afraid of t owing of a feather, if it 
has the leaſt chance to diſpleaſe. For, while the huſband conſults his 
wife's ſatisfaction, he is ſtudying to promote his own happineſs, and fo 
of the wife. Cleanlineſs, dreſs, complaiſance; every little piece of ob- 
ſequiouſneſs and tenderneſs ; conſulting one another _—_ every trifle, 
however obvious ; commendations of one another's judgment or taſte, 
if expreſſed with addreſs, and without the appearance of flattery ; yield- 
ing every point, if poſſible, before there be time to diſpute it ; theſe are 
the arts by which love is kept alive for life. 

Too great, and too conſtant fondneſs and indulgence may be found to 
lefſen affection, as it may make the ſmalleſt occaſional remiſſion, or 
change of behaviour, be conſtrued into coldneſs. Even the conſtant pre- 
ſence of married perſons together, where there is no opportunity of long- 
ing for the ſight of one another, may occaſion indifference, So delicate 
is the paſſion of love, and fo eaſily cooled. " 


r 
Of the Management of Children. 


HILDREN being the uſual conſequence of marriage, it is na- 
0 tural in this place to ſay ſomething on the conduct that is neceſ- 
ſary for bringing them up to maturity, and ſettling them in the world. 

It is certain, that what very ſtrongly affects the mother, will likewiſe 
often produce amazing effects both upon the body and the mind of the 
infant in her womb. If therefore a man does not chooſe to have a 
monſter, an idiot, or a fury born to him, he ought to take the utmoſt 
care, that his pregnant wife be kept as much as poſſible from the ſight 
of uncouth objects, and from whatever may terrify her, or ruffle her 
temper. Indeed the diſtreſs a weak woman undergoes in that condition 
is 128 that none but a ſavage could find in his heart to heighten it by 
ill-uſage. | | 

The child being brought into the world, the care of its health 
lies wholly upon the mother. And that mother, who, according to the 
preſent polite cuſtom, more barbarous than any that prevails among the 

| brutes, 
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brutes, turns her own offspring over to the care of a mercenary nurſe, 
on any pretence but abſolute neceſſity, ought not to be ſurpriſed, if her 
child grows up with a diſeaſed conſtitution, or a depraved diſpoſition, the 
effects of ſucking the breaſt of an unhealthy or ill-tempered woman; or 
if its tender limbs be diſtorted, its faculties ſtupified, or its days ſhort- 
ened by gin, opium, or Godfrey's cordial *. 

_ Whoever would have healthy and hardy children, muſt not only live 
temperately themſelves, but muſt. take care, that their children, eſpeci- 
ally. in their infancy, be kept from all manner of groſs food, as meat, 
and ſauces, and be allowed to indulge but ſparingly in ſweer-meats, but 
by no means to touch ſtrong liquors. With every bit of the one, or ſi 
of the other, an infant ſwallows the ſeeds of a yu of ſpecies of dil 
eaſes. For it being impoſſible that the ſtomach o 


judice to their conſtitutions, and ſhortening of their days, it is plain, 
that ſuch ſubſtances muſt turn to crudities, which muſt mix with, and 
corrupt the whole maſs of blood. If a child is never uſed to indulgence 
in this reſpect, he will ſuffer nothing from the refuſal of what is not fit 
for him. For he will be juſt what he is made by habit and cu- 


ſtom. 


From the time a child begins to ſpeak, to four or five years of age, is 

the proper period for breaking and me Bi his temper. If that impor- 

tant work is not done within this time, it is, in moſt children, not to be 

done at all. For the mind quickly acquires a degree of obſtinacy and 

intractableneſs, that is not to be conquered by any methods which tender 

pronen can bring themſelves to uſe. And habits once rooted, are not to 
eradicated but by very violent means. 

Of all the follies, which ſhew themſelves in innumerable different ways, 
in the conduct of our weak and ſhort-ſighted ſpecies, there is none that 
is more general, that goes more extravagant lengths, or proves more 
fatal, than that which appears in the partiality of fond parents for their 
children. To love our offspring with the utmoſt tenderneſs, to labour, 
to with, and to pray for their real good, is, no doubt, our indiſpenſable 
duty. But to ſhut our eyes againſt their faults, or to reſolve not to cor- 
rect them for fear of giving a little pain; to effeminate and enervate their 
ſpirits by fondling them; to grant to their importunity what we ought 
on all accounts to refuſe; to hurt their conſtitutions by indulging them 


in what is improper for them; to neglect the cultivation of their minds 


with uſeful knowledge, through fear of overburdening their faculties , 


A common cuſtom with induſtrious nurſes, to quiet the children committed to their 
care, that they may in the mean time. go on with other buſineſs, 


> 


> N » | ; and 


a child ſhould be 
ſtrong enough to digeſt what thoſe of grown people cannot, without pre- 
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and above all to be ſo weak as to let them know our weakneſs ; if there 
be any infirmity beyond this, it muſt be ſomewhat I have never heard of. 

By that time people come to be parents, it is to be expected wy 
ſhould be paſt the folly of youth, the uſual excuſe for the next greateſ 
weakneſs of human nature, I mean romantic love. But we fee every 
day inſtances to the contrary ; parents indulging their children in eve 
wrong tendency, and even pn, nog with that very obſtinacy, and thoſe 
very follies, which they cannot but think, muſt one day both them 
| ku (ran children unhappy; allowing themſelves to be overcome by their 

ſolicitations, to grant them what they know muſt prove hurtful to 
them; and withholding from them, at their deſire, what they know is 
their greateſt good. 

A proof of the miſchiefs 2 from fondneſs for children, is, 
That we find by experience, the fools in a great family are generally 
the eldeſt and youngeſt, whoſe fate is commonly to be moſt doted 
on. Thoſe in the middle, who paſs neglected, are commonly found 
to turn out beſt in life. Natural ſons, foundlings, and out - caſts, 
often make their way better in the world, by their own induſtry, with 
little or no education, than thoſe who have been brought up in effemi- 
nacy and extravagance, and with expectations of a fortune; whoſe edu- 
cation is by thoſe means in great meaſure defeated. 

If you obſerve your child given to falſhood, one of the worſt tendencies 
that can diſcover itſelf in a young mind (as implying a kind of natural baſe- 
neſs of ſpirit) the point in view muſt be, to endeavour to raiſe in him 
ſuch a ſenſe of honour, as may ſet him above that baſe practice. For 
this purpoſe, it may be proper to expreſs the utmoſt aſtoniſhment upon 
the firſt information of his tranſgreſſing that way; to ſeem to diſbelieve 
it, and to puniſh him rather with ſhame and the lofs of your favour, 
than any other way; and if you can raiſe in him a ſenſe of ſhame, you 
will quickly habituate him to take care of falling into ſhameful actions. 
A turn to pilfering of play-things, or ſweetmeats, is to be treated in the 
ſame manner; as is alſo a diſpoſition to tricking at play, and in purcha- 
ſing of play-things of others his equals. 

To remove out of the way one great temptation to lying, or equivo- 
cation (which is as bad) it will be a good method to let him know, he 
may always expect to be pardoned what he has done amiſs, upon an ho- 
neſt and ingenuous confeſſion. For indeed there is no fault a child is 
likely to be guilty of, that is ſo. bad as a lye, or trick to excuſe it. 
Therefore it will be beſt, before you mention what you have to accuſe 
him of, to put it in his power to fave the puniſhment, by making the 
diſcovery himſelf, intimating, that you know more than he may think 
I | 0 
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of, and that you will treat him accordingly as you find he deals ingenu- 
ouſly with you, or otherwiſe. 0 n 
It your ſon ſeems to ſhew a turn to craft, and fly deceit, which ap- 
\ pears in ſome children very early, and is a very unpromiſing character, = 
Ws"! — the likelieſt way to break him of that vice, is by ſhewing him that his z 
46 little arts are ſeen through; by triumphing over him, and ridiculing his 13 
1 1 | ineffectual cunning in the ſevereſt manner you can; and by ſupecting ” 
[1.1148 ſome deſign in all he ſays and does, and putting him to ſuch inconveni- 1 
mn | encies by your ſuſpicions of him, as may make him reſolve to be open - 
100M and honeſt, merely in ſelf-defence. | SE: 
10 If his bent be to paſſion and reſentment, ſhutting him up, and keep - 23 
= ing him from his diverſions and play fellows, is the proper method of 4 
t treating him; becauſe it gives him an opportunity for what he moſt. 
1 wants, to wit, conſideration, and attention to his own weakneſs, which ö 
b is all that is in early age neceſſary to the conqueſt of it. 
If he appears timorous or cowardly, it will be neceſſary to accuſtom 
him by degrees to crowds, to ſtormy weather, to rough waters, to the 
ſight of counterfeit fighting-matches,. and to be handled a little roughly, 
but without danger of being hurt, by others of his own age. If his 
temper ſeems too boiſterous, ſo that he is always ready to quarrel, and 
loves fighting for fighting's ſake, keeping him among the female part of 
the family is the likelieſt mechanical means I know for ſoftening his 
If he ſhews too much ſelf- conceit, it will be neceſſary to mortify him 
| from time to time, by ſhewing him his defects, and how much he is ex- 
I | ceeded by others. he is baſhful and timorous, he muſt be encouraged 
i . and commended for whatever he does well. | 
i ö If a child ſeems inclined to ſauntring and idleneſs, emulation is the 
160%, proper cure to be adminiſtred. If he ſees others of his equals honoured 
and careſſed for uſing a little diligence, he muſt be of a temper uncom- 
monly inſenſible, and of a ſpirit uncommonly abject, if he is not moved 
to emulate their improvements. TO 
Lying a- bed in a morning, or paſſing, at any time, a whole day, with- 
out doing ſomewhat, toward his improvement, if in health, ought by 
| no means to be allowed in a child, who is come to the age of learnin 
to ſpell. And if he is from his infancy accuſtomed to hear ſchools and 
places of education ſpoke of as places of the greateſt happineſs, and 
* . = books, not ſweetmeats, play-things, or fine cloaths given him as the 
moſt valuable preſents, and the richeſt rewards, he can fry fail to be 
moved to exert himſelf, | | 
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But all this is directly contrary to the common practice of threatning a 
child with ſchool, whenever he does amiſs, of ſetting him a taſk. as a pu- 
niſhment, and of ſending for him from ſchool, from time to time, as 
a gratification, | | 3:26) e 
A tendency to prodigality in a child is to be curbed as early as poſſi - 
ble. For he who will in his youth laviſh away half-pence, when he 
comes to manhood will be apt to ſquander away guineas. The beſt methods 
I know for correcting this biaſs in a child, are ſuch as theſe ; En- 
couraging him to ſave a piece of money ſome little time, on the promiſe 
of doubling it, and, which is to the ſame purpoſe, leſſening his allow- 
ance (but not by any means depriving him wholly of pocket- money) 
in caſe of miſconduct; obliging him to give an exact account of his 
manner of laying out his money, by memory at firſt, and afterwards in 
a written account, regularly kept; putting in a purſe by itſelf a penny 
or ſixpence for every penny or ſixpence given him, and ſhewing him 
from to time the ſum, and fo forth. 37 © WIT: ui don 
There is no error more fatal than imagining, that pinching a youth 

in his pocket money will teach him frugality. On the contrary, it will 
only occaſion his running into extravagance with ſo much the more 
eagerneſs, whenever he comes to have money in his own hands. 
As pinching him in his diet, will make his apppetite only the more ra- 
pacious. In the ſame manner, confining him too much from diverſions: 
and company, will heighten his deſire after them. And overloading and 
fatiguing him with ſtudy, or with religious exerciſes, will diſguſt him 
againſt learning and devotion. For human nature is like a ſtream of 
water, which, if too much oppoſed in its courſe, will ſwell, and at 
length overflow all bounds ; but carefully kept within its banks, will en- 
rich and beautify the places it viſits in its courſe. | | 
If you put into the hands of your child more money than is ſuitable 
to his age and diſcretion, expect to find that he has thrown it away upon 
What is not only idle, but hurtful. A certain ſmall regular income any 
child above fix years of age ought to have, and I ſhould think no extra- 
ordinary advance proper upon any account. When he comes ta be ca- 
pable of keeping an account, he ought to be obliged to it. He will 
wats acquire a habit of frugality, attention, and prudence, that will 
be of ſervice to him through his whole life, On the contrary, giving a 
young perſon money to ſpend at will, without requiring any account 
2 Wy is leading, or rather forcing, him upon extravagance and 

Olly. | 
As to a turn to covetouſneſs and hoarding, it is in a child a frightful tem- 
per, indicating a natural inclination to ſordid ſelfiſhneſs. Thisbeing a tem- 
per which ſtrengthens with years, * to the laſt, when it beins to appear 
12 f | 
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ſo early, it is to be it will come to an exceſſive degree in time. 
A lad ought to be broke of this unhappy turn, by ſhewing him the odi- 
ouſneſs of it in the jud people, and by expoſ- 


gment of all open-hearted 
ing his churliſhneſs to the ridicule of his equals. Children ought to be 
accuſtomed from their earlieſt years, 
what they may have a right to; to give away part of their fruits or ſweet- 
meats, and to beſtow out of their pocket-money for the relief of the poor. 

A natural perverſeneſs and obſtinacy in the temper of a child it is 

ardly poſſible to break after ſeven or eight years of age, till reafon and ex- 

do it, which may never happen. And even before that early peri- 
od; it is not, in ſome, to be conquered, but by ſevere means; though ſeve- 
rity may be uſed without violence, as by confinement and dieting. When 
a parent finds himſelf obliged to come to extremities, the mildeſt way of 
proceeding is to reſolve to go through with it at once. It is likewiſe a more 
effectual method to puniſh once with ſome ſeverity, than a t many 
times in a ſuperficial manner. For when once a child of a ſturdy ſpirit and 
conſtitution, becomes accuſtomed to puniſhment, he grows hardned againſt 
ie, till at length it loſes its effect, and becomes no puniſhment. I need 


not add, that correction, when things come to the extremity to render it 


liberation, and not without viſible reluctance, that the child may plainly 

ſee; it is not paſſion in the parent, but a regard to his good, and abſolute 

, "that brings it upon him. And, as nothing but a viſible pravity 

of mind is ſufficient to make ſo rough a remedy neceſſary, ſo whenever 

2 or wickedneſs of diſpoſition, which occaſioned it, ſeems 
ect 


ly conquered, it ought by all means to be given over, and a quite 
contrary behaviour to be aſſumed by the parent. 


For, the danger of har- 


dening the temper of a child, by making him too familiar with puniſh- 


ment, is almoſt as bad as any fault intended to be corrected by it. Con- 


finement, dieting, reſtraint from the amuſements allowed to others his 
equals, the loſs of his father's or mother's favour, and, above all, diſ- 


grace, are much the moſt ingenuous puniſhments to be inflicted on 
young gentlemen. by | 


When it is found neceſſary to inflict diſgrace, the utmoſt care ought. 


to be taken, that the whole family appear to be of a mind. If the fa- 
ther chides, and the mother, or any other on, encourages, what ef- 
fe& can be expected to be worked upon the mind of the child? On the 
other hand, when he meets with coldneſs and diſcouragement from every 
body, he will find himſelf under a neceſſity of amending his manners in 
his own defence. an: wo 
To make the young mind the more ſuſceptible of a ſenſe of ſhame, 
and to inſpire it with ſentiments of true honour ; youth ſhould be 


very 
2 - - 


early 


to bring themſelves with eaſe to quit 


abſolutely neceſſary, ought always to be adminiſtred with coolneſs and de- 
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early taught to entertain worthy thoughts of the dignity of human na- 
ture, and the reverence we owe ourſelves, ſo that they may be made to 


ſtand in ſo much awe of themſelves as not to do a mean action, though 


never to be known to any creature, e {eat 1 
All methods of education ought in general to be directed to the im- 
provement of ſome tendency, or the correction of ſome wrong 


turn in the mind. And that parent, or tutor, who thinks of forming a 


rational creature, as he would break a hound or a colt, by ſeverity 
alone, without endeavouring to rectify the judgment, and bend the will, 
ſhews himſelf wholly ignorant of human nature, and of the work he 
has undertaken. From the time a child can ſpeak, it is capable of be- 
ing reaſoned with, in a way ſuitable to its age, and of being convinced 
of the good or evil of its actions; and is never to be corrected without; 
otherwiſe you may conclude, that the effect will ceaſe with the ſmart. 
A ſenſe of honour and ſhame, and of the right and wrong of acti- 
ons, are the proper handles of education, as they lead directly to 
virtue, and lay a reſtraint upon the mind itſelf. Puniſhment, if not 
managed with great judgment, and adminiſtred rather as a mark and 
attendant of that diſgrace, into which a youth has brought himſelf by 
bad behaviour, may have no other effect, than that of perſuading 
him, that pain is a great evil, which he ought not think, but be taught 
to deſpiſe it. Or it may tend, if overdone, to harden and brutalize his 
temper, and lead him to uſe others as he has been uſed. Paltry rewards, 
as fine cloaths, or play-things, ought likewiſe never to be beſtowed with- 
out a caution, that they are given not as things valuable in themſelves, 
but only as marks of favour and approbation. If this be not taken care 
of, a child may be led to look upon ſuch baubles as the ſummum bonum 
of life, which will give him a quite wrong turn of mind. | 

In chiding, or correcting, it will be neceſſary to take the utmoſt care 


not to repreſent to a young perſon his fault as unpardonable, or his caſe 


as deſperate ; but to leave room for reformation ; leſt he think he has 
utterly loſt. his character, and ſo become ſtupidly indifferent about re- 
covering your favour, or amending his manners. Nor is the recovery- 
of any perſon under thirty years of age to be wholly deſpaired of, where 
there is a fund of ſenſe, and an ingenuous temper to work upon. 

A turn to cruelty, appearing in a child's delighting in teazing others 
his equals, in pulling inſects to pieces, and in torturing birds, frogs, cats, 
or other animals, ought by all means to be rooted out as ſoon as poſſible. 
Children ought to be convinced of what they are not generally aware of, 
That an animal can feel, though it cannot complain, and that cru- 
elty to a beaſt or inſect, is as much cruelty, and as truly wicked, as 
when exerciſed upon our own ſpecies. - r e OR © 

| | There 
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There are ſew children that may not be formed to tractableneſs and good- 
neſs, where a parent has the conſcience to ſtudy carefully his duty in this 
reſpect, the ſteddineſs to go through with it, and the ſagacity to manage 
properly the natural tendencies of the mind, to play them againſt one 


another, to ſupply what may be defective, to correct what may be wrong, 
and to lop off what may be redundant. | 


Let only a parent conſider with himſelf what temper he would have 


his ſon be of, when a man, and let him cultivate that in him, while a 
child. If he would not have him fierce, cruel, or revengeful, let him 
take care early to ſhew his diſpleaſure at every inſtance of ſurlineſs, or 
malice, againſt his play-fellows, or cruelty to brutes or inſects. If 
he would not wiſh him to prove of a fretful and peeviſh temper, 
ready to loſe all patience at every little diſappointment in life, let him 
take care from the firſt, not to humour him in all his childiſh freaks, not 
to ſhew him that he can refuſe him nothing, nor eſpecially to give him 
what he aſks, becauſe he cries, or is out of humour for it, but tor that 
very reaſon to with-hold what might otherwiſe be fit for him. If he 
would not have him a glutton, when he comes to be a man, let him not 


. conſult his appetite too much in his childhood; and ſo of the reſt, 


It is a moſt fad and fatal miſtake, which many parents are in with reſ- 
pect to the important buſineſs of forming the moral character of their 
children, That the faults of children are of little conſequence. Yet it 


is the very ſame diſpoſition, which makes a child, or youth, paſſionate, 


falſe, or revengeful, and which in the man produces murder, perjury, 
and all the moſt atrocious crimes. The very ſame turn of mind, which 

ts a child, or youth, upon beating his play-fellows with his little harm- 
eſs hand, will ./ ras 2c if not corrected, arm him with a ſword to 
execute his revenge. How then can parents be ſo unthinking as to con- 
nive at, much more to encourage, a wrong turn of mind in their children? 
At the ſame time that they would do their utmoſt to rectify any blemiſh 
in a feature or limb, as knowing that it will elſe be quickly incurable ; 
they allow the mind to run into vice and diſorder, which they know may 
be ſoon irretrievable. | 

If your child threatened to grow .crooked, or deformed, if he were 
dwarfiſh and ſtunted ; if he were weak in one or more of his limbs; or 
did not look with both eyes alike; would you not give any thing in the 
world to have ſuch infirmity ſtrengthened, or wrong caſt of features re- 
dreſſed? Would you put off endeavouring this for one day after you had 
diſcovered the defect? And will you trifle with a deformity of infinitely 
greater conſequence, a blemiſh in the mind ? Would you anſwer to any 


one, who adviſed you to a remedy for weak hams, or an arm threatnin 
to wither ; that, as your child grew up, they would ſtrengthen of them- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, and therefore it was needleſs to take any trouble at preſent ? Why 
then ſhould you put off uſing your utmoſt endeavours, and that as ſoon 
as poſſible, for breaking the impotency of his paſſions, bettering his tem- 
per, and ſtrengthening his judgment ? Will you ſay, that though your 
child is now at fix years old, fretful, perverſe, crafty, given to idleneſs, 
lying, and diſobedience ; it does not follow, that he muſt be ſo at twenty 
or thirty ? Why do you not likewiſe perſuade yourſelf, that he muſt out- 
grow ſquinting, or 2 high ſhoulder? You cannot think a ſhort neck, or 
a wrong caſt of the eye a worſe blemiſh than a turn to falſhood, malice, 
or revenge ? Yet you encourage your ſon, at three years of age, to vent 
his ſpite upon whatever diſobliges him, even upon the floor, -when he 
catches a fall. He aſks you what you have got in your hand: you do not 
chooſe to let him have it; and you have not the courage to tell him ſo. 
You therefore put him off with anſwering, that it was nothing. By and 
by, he has laid hold of ſomewhat not fit for him, which he endeavorus to 
conceal. You aſk him what he has got : Has he not your own example 
and authority for putting you off with a ſhuffling anſwer ? He aſks ſome- 
what not fit for him. You refuſe it: he falls a crying: you give it 
him. Is there any ſurer way of teaching him to make uſe con- 
ſtantly of the ſame means for obtaining whatever his wayward will 
is ſet upon? You trick him him up with, tawdry ornaments, and 
dangle him about after all manner of ſhews and entertainments, 
while he ought to be applying to his improvement in ſomewhat uſeful. 
Is not this teaching him, that finery and gadding are the perfection of 
life? Is not this planting in his mind with your own hand the ſeeds of 
vice and folly ? Yet you would turn away a nurſery maid, who ſhould, 

for her diverſion, teach him to ſquint, or ſtammer, or go awry. 

It is ſtrange, that parents ſhould either be ſo weak, as to look upon any 
fault in the minds of their children as of little conſequence, and not 
worth correcting z or that they ſhould not generally have the ſagacity to 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe infirmities, which, being the effects of unripe 
age, muſt of courſe cure themſelves, and thoſe, which being occaſioned 
by a wrong caſt in the mind, are likely to grow ſtronger and ſtronger. 
Thoughtlefſneſs, timidity, and love of play, which are natural to 
childhood, may be expected to abate as years come on. But it is evi- 
dently not ſo with a turn to deceit, malice, or perverſeneſs. 

I cannot help adding here one advice to parents, which, if it ſhould 
not be thought over complaiſant, is however well meant. It is, that they 
would take care to ſet before their children an unexceptionable example. 
The conſequence of a neglect of this will be, that children will be drawn 
to imitate what is bad, and be prevented from regarding what good ad- 
% | ' vice 
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vice may be given them. Do not imagine you can effectually inculcate 
pon your ſon the virtues of ſobriety and frugality, while he ſees your 
houſe and your table the ſcenes of luxury and gluttony; or that your 
| ve leflons will attach him to purity. and piety, while your 
converſation is interlarded with ſwearing and obſcenity ; or that you can 
perſuade him to think of the care of his foul as the great concern, 


while he ſees that you live only to get money. 


_ Thoſe natural inclinations of the human mind ought to be encou- 
to the utmoſt (under proper regulations) which tend to put it upon 
action and excelling. Whoever would wiſh his ſon to be diligent in his 
ſtudies, and active in buſineſs, can uſe no better means for that — 1k 
than ſtirring up in him emulation, a deſire of praiſe, and a ſenſe of ho- 
nour, and ſhame. Curioſity will put a youth upon enquiring into the 
natures and reaſons of things, and endeavouring to acquire univerſal 
knowledge. This paſſion ought therefore to be excited to the utmoſt, 
and gratified, even when it ſhews itſelf by his aſking the moſt childiſh 
queſtions, which ſhould always be anſwered in as rational and ſatisfying 
a manner as poſſible. | | | 
It is by habit rather than precept, that a young perſon is beſt formed 
to readineſs and addreſs in doing things. If your ſon hands a glaſs or a 
tea-cup awkwardly, he will profit more by making him do it over again, 
directing him how, than by preaching to him an hour. It is the _ 
in ſcholarſhip, and in his behaviour to his equals, as to juſtice and ſin- 
cerity; which ſhews the advantage of a ſocial, above a ſolitary edu- 


cation. Therefore opportunities of planting proper habits in young peo- 


ple ought to be ſought, and they kept doing, merely that by practice 
they may come to do things well at laſt. | 

On this head, I cannot help remarking on the unhappy conſtraint I 
have often, with much ſympathy, ſeen very young children put under be- 
fore company. The chiding lectures I have heard read to boys and girls 
of eight or ten years of age, about holding up of heads, putting back 
ſhoulders, turning out toes, and making legs, have, I am perſuaded, gone 
a good way toward diſguſting the poor children againſt 2 is called be- 
haviour. Did parents conſider, that even in grown people, the gracefulneſs 
of behaviour conſiſts in an eaſy and natural motion . geſture, and looks 
denoting kindneſs and will to thoſe with whom they converſe; and 


that if a child's heart and temper are formed to civility, the outward ex- 


ons of it will come in all due time; did parents, I ſay, conſider, 
heſe obvious things, they would beſtow their chief attention upon the 
mind, and not make themſelves, their children, and their friends uneaſy 
12 48 making courteſies, and legs, twenty times in a quarter of an 
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The bodily infitmities of children may often by proper manage - 
ment be greatly helped, if not wholly cured. Crookedneſs, for example, 
by ſwinging and hanging by the arm next to the crooked fide. Squint- 
ing, by ſpectacles properly contrived, and by ſhooting with the bow. A 

ytic motion in the eyes, by the cold bath and nervous remedies, 
Weakneſs in the eyes, by waſhing them in cold water, and not ſparing 
them too much;  Baſhfulneſs- and bluſhing, by company, and encou- a | 
ragement. Crookedneſs in the legs, by being ſwung with moderate | 
weights faſtened to the feet, and uſing riding, as an exerciſe, more fre- 
quently than walking; never ſtanding for any time together; and by 
iron ſtrengtheners properly applied. Shooting with the long-bow is 
3 good for ſtrengthening the cheſt and arms. Exerciſe, and regular hours 
ot of diet and reſt, and ſimple food, for the appetite. , Riding, eſpecially 
1 on a hard- trotting horſe, is the firſt of exerciſes, and a cure for com 
plaints, which no medicine in the diſpenſatory will reach. Stammering 
is cured by people who profeſs that art. And even dumbneſs ſo far got 
the better of, that perſons born ſo are brought to be capable of holding 
a ſort of converſation with thoſe who are uſed to them. Shortneſs of 
the neck, and ſtuntedneſs, are helped by being ſwung in a neck-ſwing. 
Almoſt any bad habit, as ſhrugging the ſhoulders, nodding, making : | 
faces, and the like, may be helped by continual attention, and making | 
the child do ſomewhat laborious, or diſagreeable to him, every time you 
catch him at his trick. Bt” ent 8 | 
Of thoſe parts of education, which take in ſcience, I ſhall treat pretty | | 
ſully in the following book, tis | By 
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Of the peculiar Management of Daughters. 


* 


E MAL E children being as much by nature rational creatures, as 
males, it ſeems pretty obvious, that in bringing them up to matu- 
rity, there is ſome regard to be had to the cultivation of their reaſon, as 
well as to the adorning of their perſons. As to the forming of their 
tempers, the directions above given will, witch ſome ſmall variation, 
ſuit them. As girls are more apt to run into vanity, on account of their 
beauty or dreſs, than the other ſex; it will be neceſſary to guard againſt 


= this folly, which, elſe, will grow with years, till it becomes unſuffera- - 
. ble. And after all, there is no doubt, but a fooliſh head is always con- 
48 temptible, whether it be covered with a cap or a wig. And a creature, 
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they can by their age be ſuppo 
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that values itſelf only upon its form,” and has no other ambition but to 


ing, and h pretence to rank itſelf with rational beings. A 
The proper education of a daughter, if a parent has a mind ſhe ſhould 
ever be fit for filling a place in ſociety, and * ſuitable companion 
and help meet for a man of ſenſe, is, firſt, Reading with propriety and 
life readineſs at her needle, eſpecially for people in middling ſtations , 
a free command of her pen, and complete knowledge of numbers, as 
far as the rule called Practice. A woman cannot with eaſe and certainty 
_ the accounts of her own family, without theſe accom- 
kſhments. The knowledge of Engliſh grammar and orthography is abſo- 
— neceſſary to any perſon, who would write to be read. Without ſome 
intance with geography, and hiſtory, a woman's converſation muſt 
be confined within a very narrow com and ſhe will enjoy much leſs 
| re in that of her huſband and his friends; and his entertainment from 
converſation muſt likewiſe be very much abridged, if the can bear 
on any but the ſubjects of faſhions or ſcandal. * 
lays, romances, love-verſes, and cards, are utter ruin to young wo- 
men. For, if they find any entertainment in them, they muſt unavoid- 
ably give their minds a caſt, which can never be ſuitable to the uſeful part 
of a e character, which is wholly domeſtic. For, whatever the fine 
ladies of our age may think of the matter, it is certain, that the only 
rational ambition they can have, muſt be to make obedient daughters, 
loving wives, prudent | mothers and miſtreſſes of families, Richful 
friends, and good chriſtians; characters much more valuable than thoſe 
of ſkilful gameſters, fine dancers, ſingers, or dreſſers, or than even of 
wits and critics. WS; 


8 E CT. IX. 
Of placing Youth out Apprentices. 


FRHERE are ſome grievances with reſpect to the 'prenticing out of 


=. youth intended for buſineſs, which I have long wiſhed to ſee re- 


dreſſed. As, in the -firſt place, it does not appear to me neceſſary, that 
parents ſhould hurry their ſons away from places of education, before 
ſed to be ſufficiently grounded in the 


various parts of uſeful and ornamental knowledge, or (which is of infi- 
nitely more conſequence) principled in virtue and religion, to place them 
out apprentices ſeven years, to learn to ſell a piece of linen, n 
* : 5 81 | 0 


make that 8 muſt be ſunk to a very low pitch of underſtand- 
as little | 4. 
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of ſi where there is an end of all opportunity of improvement, except 
in balinel While a youth is at baarding-chocl, he lives with one, 
who is to be ſuppoſed qualified to inſtruct him, and conduct his morals, 
and who is cantly intereſted to beſtow his beſt diligence for thoſe pur - 
poſes. Whereas a merchant, or tradeſman, who does not depend upon 
apprentices, as a maſter of a place of education does upon pupils, and 

is beſides immerſed in a variety of buſineſs, cannot be ey then to have 
it in his power or inclination to give much attention to the conduct of 
his apprentices. On theſe conſiderations, I fay, it ſeems unreaſonable, 
and prejudicial to youth, to be removed, as they often are, from board- 
ing {-hool at fourteen or fifteen Fo when they are juſt come to be ca- 
pable of the more manly and god li of knowledge, as geography, 
mathematics, philoſophy, moral and natural, and the like; and to be 
thruſt down into a merchant's or tradeſman's kitchen among menial ſer- 
vants, or let looſe among a ſet of thoughtleſs young fellows like them- 
ſelves, but half-principled, and therefore too liable to be led aſtray by 
every ſeducer. I cannot ſee the neceſſity of a youth's bein 1 out 
for ſeven years to learn the E of buying in and ſelling out half 
a dozen different kinds of goods, at the ſame time, that to learn all the 
intricacies of the buſineſs of an attorney, five years clerkſhip is reckoned 
ſufficient. 
Having mentioned the common manner of entertaining appren- 
tices, I beg leave to add, that, though I ſee no advantage in treating 
young people with too much delicacy, yet it ſeems abſurd to place the 
ſons of merchants and ſubſtantial tradeſmen with chamber-maids and 
footmen. - This I know is done, where three or four hundred pounds 
apprenticeſhip is given. If a gentleman thinks it a reſtraint upon his 
converſation, to have his apprentices at his own table, it would be no 
great matter, methinks, for the fathers of the youth to allow ſome- 
what extraordinary for a ſeparate room and proper accommodations, to 
prevent their keeping company with people beneath them, from whom 
they are likely to learn nothing but what is mean and ſordid. 

The modern way of life of our citizens, is indeed ſuch, as, generally 
ſpeaking, to expoſe the youth placed with them almoſt to the certainty 
of being debauched, if not utterly ruined. The maſter and miſtreſs of 
the houſe engaged of evenings in viſiting, receiving viſits, attending 
clubs, or public diverſions, or in ſhort, any way but minding their own 
families. And in the ſummer-ſeaſon out of town on Saturdays and Sun- 
days; ſome half the week; while their apprentices are left to them- 
ſelves, expoſed to the ſollicitations of the lewd women, who are al- 
lowed, to the ſhame of law and magiſtracy, to-infeſt every ſtreet in Lon 
don, and turn the city into a great brothel. The ſenſe of the fatal ha; 
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Zards the youth run during their apprenticeſhips in London, has determined 


many judicious parents of late years, to ſend their ſons to paſs them in 
foreign parents, where the way of life of the trading people is different 
from what prevails hereQ. | | 
$10.70 1:36 
07 chooſing Employments for Sons, and of providing Fortunes 


for them. 


N order to a perſon's having a chance for ſucceſs and happineſs in 
life, it is neceſſary that his parents conſult the natural bent of his ge- 


nius, before they determine what employment to put him to. The neg- 
lect of this moſt important particular has been the cauſe of infinite di- 
ſtreſs and diſappointment, and has obliged many, after a courſe of miſ- 
fortunes and vexations, in a way of life for which they have not been 
fitted by nature, to lay aſide their firſt ſcheme, and enter upon that for 
which nature has intended them. It is common for parents to- reſolve 
to give their children ſuch employments as ſuit their own humour or con- 
venience, rather than the capacity or natural bent of the young perſons, 
who are the moſt concerned in the matter; to bring up a plain h 
youth to law or phyſic, or thruſt a heavy, plodding boy into a pulpit ; 
to hamper a genius behind a counter, or bury him among bales of goods 
in a warehouſe. But ſurely no parent of any conſideration can hope to 
get the better-of nature, to give his child qualifications which ſhe has not 
given him, or to remove the inſuperable difficulties, ſhe has laid in 
the way. ey + 

| The tempers of youth, however, may in general be faid to divide 
themſelves into two ſpecies. One is the inquiſitive, penetrating, and ſtu- 
dious; and the other, the ſlow and laborious ; both valuable in their re- 
ſpective ways. There are of theſe ſeveral ſubdiviſions, I mean thoſe 
who have a particular turn to ſome ſingle art or ſcience, All which 
ought to be ſtudied with the utmoſt care by the parent, and hu- 
moured in the ſcheme of life intended for them. Had I a ſon, 
whoſe natural turn was to mechanics, I ſhould certainly rather put 
him apprentice to a watchmaker, or a ſilverſmith, in which I ſhould 
think he could not fail to become eminent, and conſequently to get a 
ſubſiſtence, if he applied diligently to his buſineſs, than bring him up 
to a learned profeſſion, in which I could not expect him to make any fi- 
gure. And ſo of other particular turns. 75 | 


*. 
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- If the genius of a youth is bright, it will diſcover itſelf by its own. 
native luſtre ; ſo that a parent will be at no lofs to determine his ſon's 
particular caſt. If his capacity is ſlow, it will perhaps be neceſſary to 
try him with a variety of employments and exerciſes ; and as it is found 
that almoſt every rational creature has a turn for ſomewhat, and is by 
nature fitted for ſome place or other in fociety, a little time and atten» 
tion will diſcover what a parent ſearches for. | 
Whatever the pride of parents may ſuggeſt, it is plain from obſerva- 
tion, that great vivacity and brightneſs of parts in our ſex, as well as. 
extraordinary beauty or wit in the other, do in fact often prove fatal to 
both; as they naturally tend to fill the heads of thoſe, who are poſſeſſed 
of them, with vanity and ambition, and to put them upon romantic 
projects, which take off their attention from the ſerious buſineſs of life. 
Not but that men of the fineſt parts are ſometimes found as ſteddy and 
prudent in the management of their affairs, as the dull and plodding ; 
ſome of which likewiſe are found to grovel all their lives long in po- 
verty and obſcurity. But generally ſpeaking, it is otherwiſe. So that a 
parent, who has reaſon to look upon his ſon, as one who promiſes to 
make a figure by his parts, ought to be humble and cautious; for when 
ſuch fly out, they go dreadful lengths in vice or folly ; as, on the other 
hand, if a parent's proſpects, with regard to his ſon's natural abilities, 
be leſs pleallag, he is not therefore to deſpair of making him fit for ſome 
uſeful and valuable ſtation in life. | * 
It is a very great miſtake ſome parents run into, that the greateſt kind- 
neſs they can do their children is to give them, or leave them, a great 
fortune. With this view ſome labour and toil all their lives, pinching 
themſelves and their families, and grudging their children an education 
ſuitable to their fortunes, only to heap up an enormous capital, which is 
likely to be diſſipated in much leſs time than it coſt to amaſs it. 
If a young gentleman is to inherit a large eſtate, without a ſuit- 
able education, his grout fortune will only make him the more exten- 
ſively known and deſpiſed. And, if his proſpects in life be meaner, he 
will have the more occaſion for an univerſal education, to give him a 
chance for raiſing himſelf in the world. Experience ſhews, that it is not 
in fact thoſe who have ſet out in life with large capitals, that live hap- 
pieſt, and hold out longeſt in credit. One half of ſuch traders, on 
the ſtrength of their large fortunes and extenſive credit, run into the fa- 
tal error of over-trading, and the other into expenſive living. Whereas 
a young man, who has been prudently educated, and provided by his 
parents with a fortune, ſufficient for ſetting him on foot in buſineſs; know- 
ing that he has no ſuperfluous wealth to truſt to, and conſequently, that 
it muſt be by frugality, induſtry, and prudence, that he muſt think to 
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raiſe himſelf, will be likely to apply with ſteddineſs and diligence to his 


buſineſs ; of which he will in the end reap the fruits. And if it ſhould 
happen, in ſpite of his utmoſt care and prudence, that he ſhould come 
to misfoftunes, which, I believe, no parent will pretend to inſure his fon 
zinſt, a well accompliſhed man is not likely ever to be long deſtitute 
a ſubſiſtence. Upon the whole, it is the greateſt weakneſs a man of 


any ſubſtance can fall into, to cramp his ſon's education for the ſake of 


adding a few hundred pounds to his fortune. For it is not a few hun- 
dred pounds that will ſupport him, when the bulk of his fortune is gone: 
but a uſeful education will enable him to gain a ſubſiſtence, when the 
whole of his paternal fortune is gone. a 


s 1 C T. XL 
Of ſettling Children of both Sexes in Life. 


| HEN a parent has in this manner equipped out his ſon with a 

proper education, and ſettled him him in a way of living, if he 
has a fair N it will be his wiſdom to ſee him, in his own life 
time, likewiſe ſettled in marriage. It is on all accounts the ſafeſt and 
beſt ſtate. And a man is always leſs likely to break looſe from virtue, 
after he has entered into a ſettled way of life, than before. 

What I have ſaid of a ſon may be urged with ſtill more reaſon with reſ- 
pect to a daughter. It may often be much more prudent, to give away a 
daughter in marriage on an indifferent offer, I mean, as to circumſtances 
of wealth, than to let ſlip an opportunity of ſeeing her placed out of harm's 
way. But no conſideration ll make up for the unhappineſs ſhe will be 
doomed to, if ſhe falls into the hands of a moroſe, a 4 a drunk - 
en, a debauched, a ſpendthrift, or a jealous huſband. If a man may 
be ſaid to have ſhaken hands with happineſs, who has thrown himſelf in- 
to the arms of a bad woman, much leſs reaſon has a weak helpleſs wo- 
man to expect ever to ſee a happy day, after ſhe comes into the power 
of a man void of virtue or 2 Let thoſe parents, therefore, 
who conſtrain their children, for the ſake of ſordid views, to plunge 


themſelves into irretrievable miſery, conſider what they have to anſwer 


for, in doing an injury, which they never can repair, to thoſe whoſe real 
happineſs they were, by all the ties of nature and reaſon, bound to 
promote, | 
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It is to be hoped, what is here ſaid of the danger of conſtraining the 
inclinations of children in marriage, will by no means be conſtrued as 
if intended to encourage young people to obſtinacy and contempt of the 
advice of parents in making a choice for life, ere I to be told of a 
propoſal of marriage in a family, in which the choice of the parents dif- 
fered from that of the children; I ſhould, without knowing any of the 
parties, think myſelf ſafe in laying an equal wager, (if I approved of 
wagers at all) that the old people were in the right, and the young ones 
in the wrong, For I ſhould conclude, that the former judged 2 | 
and that the latter were blinded by paſſion ; that the ſcheme of 
parents would ſecure at leaſt one main point, I mean a competent provi- 
ſion for life; and that what the children had in view, was only the == 
ing their fancy, which muſt of courſe be palled in a little time. This, 
I ſay, is ſo common a caſe, that one may, generally ſpeaking, deter- 
mine at a venture, that the choice of the parents is the wiſeſt. Though 
there are many inſtances of the fatal effects of conſtraining children to 


engagements for lite. 


r 
Of - Retiring from Buſineſs. 


tune to go on in buſineſs to a great ſtill ſtriving to increaſe a 
ap already larger than is neceſſary, to the prejudice of younger peo- 


A on the one hand, it is odious for a man of an over-grown for- 
e 


ple, who ought to have a clear ſtage and opportunity of making their 


way in life; ſo it is vain for a perſon, who has ſpent his days in an 
active ſphere, to think of enjoying retirement, before the time of re- 
tirement be come. He who reſolves at once to change his way of life from 
action to retirement, or from one ſtate to another directly contrary, with- 
out being prepared for it by proper age and habit, for ſome continuance 
of time, will find, that he will no ſooner have quitted his former way of 
life, than he will deſire to be in it again. | 

It is, on this, as well as other accounts, of 


advantage, that a 


man have acquired ſome turn to reading, and the more ſober entertain- 


ments of life, in his earlier days. There is not a much more deplo- 
rable ſort of exiſtence than that which is dragged on by an old man, 
whoſe mind is unfurniſhed with the materials proper for yielding him ſome 
entertainment ſuitable to the more ſedate time of life; I mean, uſeful 
knowledge, For the remembrance of fifty years ſpent in feraping of 

money, 


"4 


n ng vicious inclinations, 
muſt yield but poor entertainment at a time of life, when a man can at 


. 


« 


c r. "Xatp; 4 
Of diſpoſing of Effetts by Will 


I is a ſtrange weakneſs in ſome people, to be averſe to making their 

. wills, and diſpoſing of their effects, while they are in good health, and 
have eaſe of. mind, and a ſound judgment, to do it in a proper man- 
ner; as if a man muſt certainly die ſoon after he has made his will. 
It is highly proper, that people, who have any thing conſiderable to 
leave, [ſhould ſettle their affairs in their life-time in ſuch a diſtin man- 
ner, that their intentions may appear plain and indiſputable, and their 
heirs may not have an endleſs and vexatious law-ſuit, for a legacy, in- 
ſtead of a fortune. 


For this purpoſe I would adviſe, that a gentleman, at his leiſure, draw 


up a ſketch of his will, leaving the names of the legatees, and the ſums 


blank, if he chooſes to conceal either the ſtate of his affairs, or the per- 
ſons he intends to benefit at his death. This draught he may have ex- 
imined by thoſe who are judges of ſuch matters; ſo that he may be quite 


eaſy as to the condition he leaves his wife and children, or other relations 
Ins” A. 
The calamity, in which a widow and orphans are involved, who, 
through ſome quirk of law, or the omiſſion of ſome neceſſary formality, 
find themſelves diſappointed of their whole dependance, and have t 

mortification to ſee an heir at law (to the ſhame of law) ſeize on what 
the deceaſed intended for their ſupport ; the circumſtances, I ſay, of a 


family thus plunged into want and miſery, from the faireſt expectations, 
are to the laſt degree deplorable. ; 


A man ought to conſider, that it is a tender point for an affectionate 


wife to touch upon, and ought to ſpare her the trouble of ſolliciting him 
upon this head. For it muſt be no eaſy ſtate of mind a woman muſt be 
in, who conſiders, that ſhe and her children depend, for their daily 
-bread, upon the lender thread of the life of an huſband ; who at the 
ſame time has it in his power to ſecure her effectually by taking only a 
very little trouble. | | 47 
It is an unjuſt and abſurd practice of many, in diſpoſing of their ef- 
fects by will, to ſhew ſuch exceſſive partiality to ſome of their children 


beyond others. To leave to an eldeſt ſon the whole eſtate, and to cach 


of 
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of the other children perhaps one years rent. The conſequence, indeed, 
of this is often, that e finding himſelf in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
concludes he ſhall never be able to run it out; and may be got, through 
extravagance, juſt within ſight of want, by the time his induſtrious 
brothers, who, having no ſuch funds to truſt to, were obliged to ex- 
ert themſelves, have got eſtates, or are in a fair way toward them. This, 
I fay, is a common conſequence of 'this unequal diſtribution of eſtates. 
But whatever the conſequence be, it ſeems pretty evident, that to treat 
ſo very differently thoſe who are alike one's offspring, cannot be ftrictly 
It proves often a fatal error in the diſpoſal of effects for the benefit of 
one's family, to leave them in the hands of any private perſon whatever, 
eſpecially of one who has concerns in trade. The ſtate of ſuch a one's af- 
fairs mult, hy the very courſe of trade, be fo liable to change, that no 
money can be abſolutely ſafe, which he can lay his hands upon. We ſee 

every day inſtances of the failure of traders, who have generally paſſed 
for men of firſt-rate fortunes, and often ſee young families ruined by 
their ruin. If it be plain that the public funds are at leaſt a more pro- 
bable ſecurity than any private, one would think it natural to fix upon 
the beſt, ſince even the beſt is not too ſecure. £7 
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Of old Age. 
W HEN people draw toward old the infirmities of nature, . 
Jo 


ined with the various ills of life, become more and more 
EVO, and the ſtrength of mind continually decaying, the. burden 
becomes at laſt hardly ſupportable. To wave, for the preſent, all mo- 
ral or religious conſiderations, I will only obſerve, that if one would, 
in any period of life, or under any diſtreſs whatever, deſire to have his 
grievances as tolerable as poſſible, there is no ſurer means for that end, 
than to endeavour to preſerve an equal, compoſed, and reſigned temper - 
of mind; To ſtruggle, and fret, and rage, at every misfortune, or 
hardſhip, is tearing open the wound, and making it flier. Compoſing 
the mind to contentment and patience is the moſt likely means to heal it 
ug. It is therefore obyious what conduct prudence directs to in the caſe , 
of diſtreſs or hardſhip, | 4 
But in what light does this ſhew the prudence of many people? Do 
we not ſee, that they, who have no conſiderable real diſt;effes in life to 
ſtruggle with, take care to make themſelves miſerable by muſtering up 
- 3 L . imaginary; 
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imaginary, or heightening inconſiderable misfortunes ? Does not a cour- 
tier in the midſt of affluence, and with independence in his power, make 
himſelf as unhappy about a cold look from the miniſter, as a poor tradeſ- 
man is at the loſs of his principal cuſtomer ? Is not a fine lady as much 
diſtreſt, if her lap-dog has a fit of the colic, as a poor woman about the 
ſickneſs of a child ? Such imaginary unfortunates complain heavily 
of the afflictions of life, while neither labours under any worth men- 
tioning, but what are of their own making. 


When le have all their lives allowed themſelves to give way to 


fooliſh diſcontent and uneaſineſs, it is no wonder if, when they come to 
old age, they find themſelves unhappy, and by their peeviſhneſs make 
all about them unhappy, and put it in their hearts to wiſh them well out 
of the world. | 


The art of growing old with a good grace, is none of the leaſt con- 
ſiderable in life. In order to this, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that a man 


have ſpent the former part of his days in a manner conſiſtent with reaſon 


and religion. He who has paſſed his life wholly in ſecular 2 in 
graſping at riches, in aſpiring after preferments, in amuſing himſelf 
with ſhew and oſtentation, in wallowing in ſenſuality and * 
neſs; what foundation has he laid for paſſing old age with dignity ? 
What is more univerſally deſpiſed than an old man, whoſe mind, un- 
ſtored with knowledge, and unaffected with a ſenſe of goodneſs, ſtill 

vels after the objects of ſenſe, ſtill hankers after the ſcenes which 
123 engaged him; ſcenes of vanity and folly in any age; but in 
the graver part of life unnatural and monſtrous. Yet there is nothing 
more certain (for univerſal experience confirms it) than that accordin 
as a perſon has formed his mind in the 8 part of life, ſuch it will 
be to the laſt. The ruling paſſion ſeldom fails, till all fails. He who 
has made the bottle his chief delight, will drink on, even when he has 
—_ breath to ſwallow a glaſs of wine. The impure letcher will creep 
after 


is miſtreſs, when his knees knock together. The miſer, who has 
all his life made riches his god, will be ſcrambling after the wealth of 


this world, with one foot in the other. The vain coquet will ſhew af- 


fectation, when ſhe' can no longer move any paſſion but pity. The 


brainleſs card-player will waſte the laſt awful remains of life in an amuſe- 
ment unworthy of the moſt inconſiderate age. Even when all is over, 


how do we ſee many old people in their converſation dwell with pleafure 


on the vanities, and even the vices, of their younger days? 


How ſhould it be otherwiſe, than that the mind, which has been for f 


ſfty years together conſtantly bent one way, ſhould e to the end 
the caſt it has received, and kept ſo long ? In the ſame manner, thoſe 


who have been ſo wiſe, as to view life in its proper light, as a tranſient 


5 ſtate, 
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ſtate, to be temperately enjoyed while it laſts ; who have improved their 


minds with knowledge, and enriched them with virtue and piety ; have 


qualified themſelves for acting the laſt concluding ſcene with the ſame 


propriety as the reſt. To ſuch, their finding themſelves unequal to the 
active or the gayer ſcenes of life, is no manner of mortification. In- 

different to them, while engaged in them, they quit them with indifference; 

ſure to find in retirement à fund of the nobleſt entertainment from ſober 

and wiſe converſation, from reading, and from views of that future world, 

for which the conſcience of a e eat life aſſures them of their being in 
a ſtate of preparation. Uſeful by their wiſe and pious converſation while 

they live, they go off the ſtage lamented, leaving behind them the ſweet 

favour of the univerſal approbation of the wiſe and good, 


r | 
Of the Dignity of female Life, prudentially conſidered. 


'TITHOU T che general concurrence of both ſexes, in a pru- 
dent and virtuous conduct, the perfection of human nature is 
not to be attained. The influence which the fair ſex have, and ought 
to have, in life, is ſo great, that their good behaviour can give a gene- 
ra] turn to the face of human affairs; and a great deal more than is com- 
monly imagined, depends upon their diſcretion ; fince (to ſay nothing 
of their influence over our ſex, in the characters of miſtreſſes and wives) 
” 1 of the whole ſpecies receive their firſt caſt from woman- 
ind. i 
The dignity of female life, excluſive of what is common to both 
ſexes, conſiſts in an equal mixture of the reſerve with benevolence in- 
the virgin- ſtate; and affection and ſubmiſſion in that of marriage; a 
diligent attention to the forming the tempers of children of both 
ſexes in their earlieſt years (for that lies wholly upon the mother) and 
the Whole education of the daughters: for I know of none ſo proper 
for young ladies as a home education. ie 
The greateſt errors and dangers to be avoided by ladies are compre- 
hended in the following paragraphs. + | 143,578 
Vanity in womankind is, it poſſible, more abſurd than in the other 
ſex. Men have bodily ſtrength, authority, learning, and fuch like pre- 
tences for puffing themſelves up with pride. But woman's only peculiar © 
boaſt is beauty. For virtue and good ſenſe are never the ſubjects of 
vanity. . > BIS at rote of 10 YEat. aa | 
There is no endowment of leſs conſequence than elegance of form and 
L 2 | outſide. 
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outſide. A aſs of fleſh, blood, humours, and filth, covered over 
with a well- coloured fkin, is the definition of beauty. Whether i is this 
more properly a matter of vanity, or of mortification? Were it in- 
comparably more excellent than it is, nothing can be more abſurd than 
to be proud of what one has had no manner of hand in procuring ; but is 
wholly. the gift of heaven. A woman may as reaſonably be proud of 
the 'lilies of the field, or the tulips of the garden, as of the beauty of 
her on face. They are both the works of the ſame hand; equally out of 
human power to give, or to preſerye; equally trifling and deſpicable, when 
compared with what is ſubſtantially excellent ; equally frail and periſhing. 

Affectation is A vice capable o dead beauty worſe than pimples 
or the I haye often ſeen ladies 10 public places, of the moſt, 
exquiſite — render themſelves, by affectation, and viſible conceit, 
too odious to be looked at without diſguſt; who, by a modeſt, and 
truly female behaviour, might have commanded the admiration of every 
eye. But I ſhall ſay the leſs upon this head, in conſideration, that it is, 
generally ſpeaking, to our ſex that female affectation js to be charged. 


A woman cannot indeed become compleatly fooliſh' or. vicious without 
our aſſiſtance. 


Talkatiyeneſs.in either ſex, is generally a progf; of vanity and folſy; 
but 7 * aianking, eſpecially in company with men, and above all 
with, men of underſtanding and N wholly: out of JO and 


10 we appeal h * er to reaſon, — ar bet conſent we ſhall 
ar Ao 


75 2 woman's ene with regard to the other ogy is Owing, more than 


to all other 5 the happineſs or miſery of her exiſtence in this world; 
for I am at ys conſidering. things in a + 9 ugnng light. 


A woman 13H, act an imprudent part in liſtening to the propoſal of 


a lover, whether of the honourable; or  diſhonourable kind, without 


bringing herſelf to ruin irretrievable, If ſhe does but ſeem to hear 


with patience the wanton ſeducer, her fame is irrecoverably blaſted, 
and her value for ever ſunk. The mere ſuſpicion of guilt, or 
even of inclination, ſoils her reputation; and fn uch is the delicacy 
of, the. virgin purity, that a puff of foul  breath-ſtains it; and all 
the ſtreams that flow, will not reſtore. its former. luſtre. Nothin | 
therefore can exceed the folly of fo mich a E ſigh of the dif- 


honourable 
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honourable lover. His raptures are only the expreſſions of his impure 


deſire. His admiration of the beautiful and innocent is only the effect 
of eagerneſs to gratify his filthy paſſion, by the ruin of beauty and inno- 


cence. He pretends to love: but ſo may the wolf declare his deſire to 
devour the lamb. Both love their prey: but it is only to de- 


ſtroy. 


to a woman, that the hazard ſhe runs in throwing "herſelf away, is in- 


comparably more deſperate than that of the other ſex, who have 


every advantage for bettering, or bearing their afflictions of every 
kind. The caſe of the man, who is unhappily married, is calamitous; 
but that of the woman, who has a bad huſband, is deſperate, and in- 
nen e OUETERST COT 
If there be any general rule for ladies to judge of the characters of 
men, who offer them propoſals of marriage, it may be, To find out 
what figure they make among their own ſex. It is to be ſuppoſed that 
men are generally qualified to judge of one another's merits; and as 
our ſex are accuſtomed to leſs delicacy and reſerve than the other, it is 
not impoſſible to come at men's real characters, eſpecially with regard to 
their tempers and diſpoſitions, upon which the happineſs of the married 
life depends, more than upon capacity, learning, or wealthy \ * | 


Too great a delight in dreſs and finery; befides the expence of time 


and money, which they occaſion in ſome inſtances, to a degree beyond 
all bounds of decency and common ſenſe; tend naturally to fink a wo- 
man to the loweſt pitch of contempt among all thoſe of either ſex, who 
have capacity enough to put two thoughts together. A creature who 


ſpends its whole time in dreſſing, gaming, prating, and gadding, is a 


being originally indeed of the rational make; but who has ſunk itſelf 
beneath its rank, and is to be conſidered at preſent as nearly on a level 
with the monkey- ſpecies. doc no ak on . 


| Miſcellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in Action. 


O purſue worthy ends by wiſe means is the whole of active pru- 


- 


- dence. And this muſt be done with reſolution, ebene, and 


perſeverance, till the point is gained,” or appears impracticab 


To retort an injury, is to be almoſt as bad as the aggreſſor. When 


two throw dirt againſt one another, can either keep himſelf clean ? 
Action and contemplation are no way inconſiſtent; but rather reliefs 
N to 


Again, with reſpect to honourable propoſals} prudence will ſuggeſt 


—_—_— 
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1 to one another. When you are engaged in ſtudy, throw buſineſs 
out of your thoughts. When in buſineſs, think of your buſineſs only. 
To a. man of buſineſs, knowledge is an ornament. To a ſtudious 
man, action is a relief. N | Erin 1 q 
It 7 ever promiſe at all, take care, at leaſt, that it be ſo as no body Ba 
may ſuffer by truſting to you. . ä ok 
If you have debtors, let not your lenity get the better of your pru- 4 
dence; nor your care of your own nl make you forget huma- 
nity. A priſon is not for the unfortunate z but the knaviſh. 
Tractableneſs to advice, and firmneſs againſt temptation, are no way 
inconſiſtent. _ | | 
There is more true greatneſs in generouſly owning a fault, and mak- = 
ing proper reparation for it, than in obſtinately defending a wrong : 
conduct. But quitting your purpoſe, retreat rather like a lion than 
a cur. | | 
A mind hardened againſt affliction, and a body againſt pain and fick- = 
neſs, are the two ſecurities of earthly happineſs. | "= 
Let a perſon find out his own peculiar weakneſs, and be ever ſuſpi- _— 
cious of himſelf on that fide. Let a paſſionate man, for example, reſolve 
always to ſhew leſs reſentment than reaſon might juſtify ; there is no 
danger of his erring on that ſide. Let a talkative man reſolve always to 
ſay leſs than The moſt talkative perſon in the company he is in. If one 
has reaſon to ſuſpe& himſelf of loving money too much, let him give 
always at leaſt ſomewhat more than has been given by a noted 


* 
- © 
1 4 n . 


miſer. ä 
A man, who does not know in general his own weakneſs, muſt either 
be a perſon of high rank, or a fool. | 


How comes it, that we judge ſo ſeverely the actions we did a great 
while ago ? It is becauſe we are now at a proper diſtance, and'look upon 
* them with an indifferent eye, as on thoſe of another perſon. The very ob⸗ 
4! | jects which now employ us ſo much, and the conduct we now juſtify fo 
=_ - ftrenuouſly, can we ſay that the time will not come, when we ſhall look 
5 upon them as we now do upon our follies of ten or twenty years back- 

ö | wards ? Why can we not view ourſelves, and our own behaviour, at all 
rimes in the ſame manner ? This ſhews our partiality for ourſelves in a 
moſt abſurd light, 
When you are dead, the letters which compoſe your name will be 
no more to you, than the reſt of the alphabet. Leave the rage of fame to 
wits and heroes. Do you ſtrive to live uſefully in this world, and you 
will be happy in the next. $53: ee. 
It is beſt, if you can keep quite clear of the great. But if you hap- 
pen at any time to be thruſt into their company, keep up in your be 
; "a, be ſs „ . - viour 
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haviour to them the dignity of a man of ſpirit and worth, which is the 
only true greatneſs. If you ſneak and cringe, they will trample upon 

ou. 
? Beware of mean-ſpirited people. They are commonly revengeful 
and malicious. 

The following advantages are likely to make a compleatly accom- 
pliſhed man. 1. Good natural parts. 2. A good temper. 3. Good, 
and general, education, begun early. 4. Choice, not immenſe, read- 


ing, and careful digeſting. 5. Experience of various fortune. 6. Conver- 


ſation with men of letters and of buſineſs. 7. Knowledge of the world, 
gained by converſation, . buſineſs, and travel. 

If the world ſuſpe& your well-intended deſigns, be not uneaſy. It 
only ſhews that mankind are themſelves falſe and artful, which is the 
cauſe of their being ſuſpicious. 5 

Never ſet up for a jack - in- an- office. Men of real worth are modeſt, 
and decline employment, tho* much fitter for it than thoſe who thruſt 
themſelves forward. But if good can be done, do it, if no one elſe 
will. . | 
How much leſs trouble it coſts a well-diſpoſed mind to pardon, than 
to revenge | 

If your enemy is forced to have recourſe to a lye to blacken you, con- 
ſider what a comfort it is, to think of your having ſupported ſuch a 
character, as to render it impoſſible for malice to hurt you without the 
aid of falſhood. And truſt to the genuine fairneſs of your character to 
clear itſelf in the end. | 

Whoever has gone through much of life, muſt remember, that he has 
thrown away a great deal of uſeleſs uneaſineſs upon what was much 
worle in his apprehenſion, than in reality. 


A miſer will ſometimes ſerve you any way you pleaſe to aſk him, pure- | 


ly to fave his money. 


It you give away nothing till you die, even your own children will ; 


hardly thank you for what you leave them. 


A great number of ſmall favours will engage ſome people more to you, 
than one great one. And where they hope for more and more, they will 


be willing to go on to ſerve you. 
An idle perſon is dead before h's time. 
The great difficulty of behaviour is in caſe of ſurpriſe, 


ceals. | 
A generous man does not loſe by a generous man. 
It will be a great misfortune to you, if an intimate friend, or near re- 
lation, falls into poverty. You muſt either lend your aſſiſtance, or be 
| ill 


The trueſt objects of charity, are thoſe whom modeſty con- 
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AM: Jooked upon. And p ople are often blamed for niggardlineſß, when, 
if all the truth were khown (which might be very improper) they would 


be juſtified in having gwen to the full extent of their abilities. 

A man's character and behaviour ip public, and at home, are often 
as different as a lady's looks at a ball, and in a morning before ſhe has 
gone through the ceremony of the toilet. But real merit, like art- 
leſs beauty, Fhines' forth at all times diſtinguiſhingly illuſtrious, 

There is nothing more agreeable to human nature, than to have ſome- 
whit moderately to employ both mind and body. There is nothing 
more unnatural than for a creature endowed with various active Powers 
to be wholly inactive. Hence the filly and miſchievous inventions of 
cards, * and other amuſements, which empty people have been 


obliged to have recourſe to, as a kind of artificial employ ments, to pre- 


vent human nature from ſinleing into an abſolute lethargy. Why miglit 
not our luxurious waſters of heaven' J moſt ineſtimable "gift, as well em- 


ploy the ſame eagerneſs of activ ity in ſomewhat that might turn to ac- 


count to themſelves and others, as 1 in the infpid and unprofitable drudgery 
of the card table? 

To ſerve your friends, to your own ruin, 1s romantic. To think of 
none but-yourſelk, is fordid."! 7 

Riches, and happineſs, have nothing to do with one another, though 
extreme poverty and miſery be war related. | 

Judge of yourſelf by that r 888 you haye voluntarily paid you by 
men of undoubted integrity and diſcernment, and who have no intereſt 
to flatter you. © Act up to your character. Support your dignity. But 
do not make yourſelf unbappy, if you meet not with the honour you de- 
ſerve from thoſe Whoſe eſtecm no one values. | 

Deſpiſe trifling affronts, and they will vaniſh, A little water will put 

out a fire, which, blown up, would burn a city, 

- Give away what you can part with. Throw away nothing : you know 
not how much you may miſs it. 


Provide for aſter- life, ſo as to enjoy the preſent. Enjoy the preſent, - 


ſo as to leave ſomething he the time to come, 


Avoid too many, and great, obligations, It is running into. debt 
beyond what you may be able to pay. | 


. 


Conclude at leaſt nine parts in ten of what is handed about by com- 


mon fame to be falſe. 
Wealth is a good ſervant, but a bad maſter. 
Don't offend a bad man; becauſe he will ſtick at nothing to be re- 
_ It is cruel to inſult a good man, who deſerves nothing but 
A great man may eaſily cruſh you. And there is none ſo mean, 
2 cannot do miſchief. Therefore follow peace with all men. 
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'To the triumph over a perſon you have got the better of, too far, 
is —— im Re it is — — have got the better Z 
it is imprudent, auſe it may provoke him to revenge your inſolence 

in ſome deſperate way. 

Preſents ought to be genteel ; not expenſive : they are not valued by 
generous minds for their own fake ; but as marks of love or eſteem. | 

Provide for the worſt : but hope the beſt. | 

Set about nothing, without firſt thinking it over carefully. To ſay, 
« did not think of that, 1s much the ſame as ſaying, You muſt 
% know, I am a ſimpleton. 

Whoever anticipates troubles, will find he has thrown away a great 
deal of terror and anguiſh to no purpoſe. 

Accuſtom yourſelf to have ſome employment for every hour you can 
prudently ſnatch from buſineſs. This book was put together in that man- 
ner, elſe it could never have been writ by its author. 

Live ſo, as no body may believe bad reports againſt you. 

Whenever you find, you don't care to look into your affairs, you may 
aſſure yourſelf that they will ſoon not be fit to look into. 

Reform yourſelf firſt, and then others. 

Don't place your happineſs in eaſe from pain : there is no ſuch thing in 
this world; but in patience under affliction, which is within your reach. 

If you are a maſter, don't deprive yourſelf of ſo great a rarity: as a 
good e. for a ſlight offence. If you are a dependent, don't throw 
yourſelf out of a good place for a light affront. 

Do what good offices you can: but leave yourſelf at liberty from pro- 
miſes and engagements. 

* no one overload you with favours: you will find it an unſufferable 
burden. 

There are 8 doublings in the human heart : do not think you can find 
out the whole of a man's real character at once, unleſs he is a fool. 

If ydu would embroil yourſelf with all mankind at once, you have 
only 4 oppoſe every man's prevailing paſſion, Endeavour to morti 
the proud man; irritate the paſſionate z put the miſer ro expence z an 
you il have them all againſt you. On the other hand; it you had, ra- 
ther live peaceably, give way a little to the particular A. oh. of thoſe 
you converſe with. 

It will take ſome time to raiſe your fortune in a fair way, and to fit you 
tor a better world : it will therefore be proper to begin a courſe of indu- 
ſtry and piety as early as poſſible. 

Aim at deſert rather than reward. 

Let no pretence of FRY miſlead pow: he is not your friend, who 
endeavours to do that. 

M FTE Ne- 
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Never keep a bad ſervant, in hope of his reformation. | 
It is ſeldom that either borrower or lender gets by the bargain, 


Think yourſelf cheap off with a little ſcandal for extraordinary good- 


neſs : how many have paid their lives for their integrity ? 

The friendſhip of an artful man is mere ſelf-intereſt : you will get no- 
thing by it. 

It you truſt a known knave, people will not ſo much as pity you, when 
you ſuffer by him. | 

In dealing with a perſon you ſuſpect, it may be uſeful in converſation 
to draw him into difficulties, if poſſible, as they croſs-examine witneſſes 
at the bar, in order to find out the truth. It may even be of uſe to ſer 
him a talking; in the inadvertency and hurry of converſation, he may 
diſcover himſelf. 

Conſider how difficult a thing it muſt be to deceive the general eye of 
mankind, who are as much intereſted to detect you, as you are to deceive 
them. 

He is ſurely a man of a greater reach, who can conduct his affairs with- 
out being obliged to have recourſe to tricks and temporary expedients, 
than with them; he who knows how to ſecure the intereſt both of this 
world and the next, than he who cannot contrive to get a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence in this world without damning his ſoul. 5 

It is fooliſh to ſhew your teeth when you cannot bite. 

Whoever loves injuries, let him provoke injuries. | | 

In proſperity prepare for a change : in adverſity hope for one. 

If you are ill-uſed by a bad man, eſpecially a great one, put up. the 
injury quietly, and be thankful it was no worſe. When they do but a 
little miſchief, the world has a good penny-worth of them. 

If you let alone making your will till you come to a death-bed, you 
will not do it properly. | 

If you give at all, do it cheerfully. 

If you want to ſhew a perſon, that you ſee through his crafty deſigns, 

a hint between jeſt and earneſt, may do better than telling him bluntly 
and fully how he ſtands in your mind: from a little, he will gueſs the reſt. 

With the multiplicity of buſineſs every perſon has to do, how can peo- 
ple complain of being diſtreſſed for ſomewhat to paſs the time? Beſides 
private affairs to conduct, or overſee; children to form to wiſdom and 
virtue; the diſtreſſed to relieve ; the unthinking to adviſe ; friends and 
country to ſerve; their own paſſions to conquer; their minds to furniſh 

with knowledge, virtue, and religion; a whole eternity's happineſs to 
provide for. y ; 

Try a friend before you truſt him. Truſt him no more than is neceſ- 
ſary. Bear with any weakneſs that does not ſtrike at the root of 1 4 

5 : ip. 
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ſhip. If adifference ariſe, bring the matter to a calm hearing, Make up 
the breach, if poſſible. But if friendſhip languiſhes for any time, let it 
expire peaceably. | a ; 

There is as much meanneſs in taking every trifle for an affront, as in 
putting up the groſſeſt indignity. The firſt is the character of a bully ; 
the latter of a coward : which of the two had you rather be? 

In all ſchemes, leave room for a er! of a miſcarriage. 

Thoſe are the beſt diverſions, which moſt relieve the mind, and ex- 
erciſe the body ; and which bring the leaſt expence of time and money. 
Mirth is one thing, and miſchief another. | / 

It is ſtrange to refle& a little upon ſome of the irreconcileable contra- 
rieties in human nature. Nothing ſeems more ſtrongly worked into the 
conſtitution of the mind, than the love of liberty. Yet how very ready 
are we in ſome caſes to give up our liberty ? What more tyrannical than 
faſhion? Yet how do all ranks, ſexes, and ages enſlave themſelves in 
obedience to it. There is great reaſon to believe that it is wholly in 
compliance with cuſtom, that many judicious, thinking people, waſte 
ſo many valuable hours as we ſee they do, at an amuſement, which muſt 
be a ſlavery to perſons capable of thought, I mean the card-table. 
But ſuch people ought to conſider, how they can juſtify to themſelves 
the throwing away 55 great a part of precious life, beſides giving their 
countenance to a bad practice; merely becauſe it is the faſhion. 

Beſtir yourſelf while young: you will want reſt when old. 

Don't wiſh; but do. 

Truſt not relations, unleſs they be ſuch as you would think worthy of 
truſt, if they were ſtrangers. 

If you are not worth a ſhilling after all your debts are paid, don't 


ſpend a ſhilling that you can ſave. Don't ſquander away your hopes. 


If you can live independent, never give up your liberty, and your lei- 
ſure, much leſs your conſcience, to a great man. He has nothing to give 
in return for them. If you can but be contented in moderate circum- 
ſtances, you may be happy, and keep your ineſtimable liberty, leiſure, 
and integrity into the bargain. | 

People are better found out in their unguarded hours, than by the 


principal actions of their lives : the firſt is nature, the ſecond art. 


If you chance to have a quarrel with any one, by no means write let- 


ters, or ſend meſſages; bring the matter to a hearing, as quickly as poſ- 


lible, before your ſpirits have time to rankle. Endeavour rather to re- 
concile than conquer your enemy. By ſo doing, you take from him the 


inclination to hurt you, which is the beſt ſecurity. When you have re- 
conciled him, take care, if you find he has acted a traiterous part, ne- 
ver to. trult, or be intimately concerned with him, any more. You 


M 2 may 
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paſſionate, clamorous fool. 
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Fo gain applauſe, you muſt do as the archer, who gains the prize by 
hitting the mark. * | 

Aſking a favour by letter, or giving a perſon time to think of it, is 
only giving him an opportunity of getting off handſomely. 

It is not hard to find out a man's true merit, as to abilities. He who 


may love him as a fellow-creature ; but not confide in him as a good 


| behaves well, is certainly no weak man. But nothing is more difficult, 


than to find out a man's character as to integrity. 


He, who never miſbehaved either in joy, in grief, or ſurpriſe, muſt 
have his wiſdom at command, in a manner almoſt ſuperior to hu- 
manity, and may be pronounced a true hero. 


Haſte is but a poor apology : take time, and do your bufineſs well. 
If you would not be foreſtalled by another, or laughed at in caſe of a 
diſappointment, don't tell your deſigns. 
| if you are to be called a ſcrub, ler it be for ſparing, where frugality 
is proper. Who would ſpare in the education of a fon; in carrying on 
a er law-ſuit ; or in defraying the expence of a ſolemnity. 

I would not anſwer for the conduct of the ableſt man in the world, if 
I knew that he was ſo conceited of his own abilities, as to be above 
advice. 

There is more good to be done in lite by obſtinate diligence, and per- 
ſeverance, than moſt- people ſeem aware of. The ant and bee are but 


little and weak animals; and yet by conſtant application they do won- 


ders. Ade Sug | 
Do not ſcold or ſwear a ou ſervants : they will deſpiſe you for a 
o not make them too familiar with you : 
they will make a wrong ule of it, and grow faucy. Do not let them 
know all the value you have for them: they will preſume upon your 
neſs, and conclude that you cannot do without them. Don't give 
them too great wages : it will put them above their buſineſs. Do not 
allow them too much liberty : they will want {till more and more. Do 
not intreat them to live with you: if you do, they will conclude, they 

may live as they pleaſe. 

Irreſolution is as fooliſh as raſhneſs. If the huſbandman ſhould: never 
ſow, or the ſhip-maſter never put to ſea, where would be the harveſt, or 
the gains ? a . 

Don't think to prevail with a man in a fury, to calm his paſſion in a 
moment; if you can perſuade him to put off his revenge for ſome time, 
it will be the moſt you can hope. Advice may fometimes do when 
you do not expect it. People do not care to ſeem perſuaded to alter an 


part of their conduct: for that is an acknowledgment, that they were 74 
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the wrong. But they may, 1 reflect afterwards upon what you 
ſa d; and, if they do not wholly reform the fault you reproved, they may 
rectify it in ſome meaſure. J e 
To be regular, is prudence; to go like a clock, is mere fomality. 
Don't wiſh for an increaſe of wealth; it does but enlarge the deſires: 
whereas happineſs conſiſts in the gratification of the wants of nature. 
Where lies the wiſdom of that revenge, which recoils upon one's ſelf? 
Inſtead of getting the better of your enemy, by offending your Maker in 
revenging an injury, you give your enemy the advantage of ſeeing you 
puniſned. If you would have the whole 1 forgive; and then, 
if he does not repent, the whole puniſhment will fall upon him. a 
Profuſe giving or treating is laughed at by the wiſe, according to the 
old ſaying, Fools make feaſts, &c. | | 
He has a good income, who has but few occaſions of ſpending : not 
he who has great rents, and great vents. | 
Providence can raiſe the meaneſt, or humble the mightieſt: it is there- 
fore abſurd for the one to deſpair, or the other to preſume. | 
In difficult buſineſſes, it pr anſwer purpoſes, to let the pro- 
poſal be made by a perſon of inferior conſequence ; and let another, whoſe 
word will have more weight, come; as if by chance, and ſecond the mo- 
tion. fy | | 
Would you puniſh the ſpiteful ? Shew him, that you are above his 
malice. The dart, he threw at you, will then rebound, and pierce him to 
the heart, 
To get an eſtate fairly, requires good:abilities. To keep and improve 
one, is not to be done without diligence and frugality. But to loſe one 
with a grace, when it fo pleaſes: the Divine Providence, is a ſtill nobler 


art. / 

He who-promiſes raſhly, will break his promiſe with the ſame eaſe as 
he made it. N | 

Keep a watch over yourſelf, when you are in extreme good humour: 
artful people will take that opportunity to draw you into promiſes, which 
may embarraſs you either to break, or keep. | af] 

Your actions muſt not only be right, Ge expedient : they. muſt not 
only be agreeable to virtue, but to prudence. | 

You may ſafely be umpire among ſtrangers, but not among friends: 
in deciding between the former, you. may gain; among the latter, you 
muſt loſe. ] 

Great fame is like a great eſtate; hard to get, hard to keep. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few. 

If it gives you pain, or ſhame, to think of changing your ſcheme at 

the remonſtrance of your faithful friend (which ſhews extreme weakneſs 


in 
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in you) may get over that difficulty, by ſeeming to have thought of 
ow 2 additional conſideration, which has moved you to follow his 
advice. N- 
In a free country, there is little to be done by force: gentle means may 
gain you thoſe ends, which violence would for ever put out of your 
ie who is unhappy, and can find no comfort at home, is unhappy 
| Never truſt a man for the vehemence of his aſſeverations, wh oſcbare 
word you would not truſt : a knave will make no more of ſwearing to a 
falſhood, than of affirming it. 


Theory will ſignify little, without addreſs to put your knowledge in 


ractice. 
: In affliction, conſtrain yourſelf to bear my for a day, or ſo, only 
for the ſake of trying, whether patience not lighten the burden : if 


the experiment anſwers, as you will undoubtedly find, you have only to 


continue it. 

If you borrow, be ſure of making punctual payment; elſe you will 
have no more truſt, 

Is it not better that your friend tell you your faults privately, than 
that your enemy talk of them publicly? | 

A princely mind will ruin a private fortune. Keep the rank in which 
Providence hath placed you: and do not make yourſelf unhappy, becauſe 
you cannot afford whatever a wild fancy might ſuggeſt. The revenues of 
all the kingdoms of the world would not be equal to the expence of one 
extravagant perſon. 
Where there is a proſpe& of doing good, neither be ſo forward in 
thruſting. yourſelf into the direction of the buſineſs, as to keep out 
others, who might manage it better; nor ſo backward, through falſe 
modeſty, as to let the thing go undone, for want of ſomebody to do it. 
If no one elſe, who could execute a good work better, will engage in 
it, do you undertake, and execute it as well as you can. | 

The man of books is generally awkward in buſineſs: the man of bu- 
ſineſs is often ſuperficial in knowledge. 

In engaging yourſelf for any perſon or thing, you will be ſure to en- 
tangle yourſelf, if things ſhould not turn out to your expectation. And 
if yu get off for a little ridicule, think it a good bargain, 

ou may perhaps come to be great, or rich ; but remember the taxes 

and deduCtions you will be liable to, of hurry, noiſe, impertinence, flat- 
tery, envy, anxiety, diſappointment ; not to mention . remorſe. All 
theſe, and a hundred other articles ſer on one fide of the account, and 
your wealth and grandeur on the other, are you likely to be greatly a 
2 gainer 
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gainer in happineſs, by quitting a private ſtation for pomp and ſhew ? 
Aſk thoſe who have experience. / | 

Neceſſity and ability live next door to one another. 7 | 

If you never aſk advice, you will hardly go always right. If you aſk 
of too many, you will not know which way to go. It you obſtinatel 
oppoſe advice, you will certai nly go wrong. A wicked counſellor will 
miſlead you wil I : a fooliſh one „ | 1 

Never take credit, where you can pay ready money; eſpecially of 
low dealers: they will make you pay intereſt with a vengeance. | 

Never refuſe a good offer, for the ſake of a better market : the firſt is 
certainty ; the latter only hope. 5 

To make a thing come of another, which you muſt at laſt have done 
yourſelf, is an innocent, and often uſeful art in life. 

Take care of irrevocable deeds. | | 

He who has done all he could, has diſcharged his conſcience. 

Debt is one of the moſt ſubſtantial and real evils of life : eſpecially 
when a man comes to be ſo plunged, as to have no proſpect of ever get- 
ting clear. An honeſt mind in ſuch circumſtances, muſt be in a ſtate of 
deſpair, becauſe there is no hope of ever being in a condition to do 
Juſtice to mankind. _ | 

Never let yourſelf be meanly betrayed into an admiration of a perſon 
of high rank, or fortune, whom you would defpiſe, if he were your 
equal in ſtation : none but fools and children are ſtruck with tinſel. 

It is an employment more uſeful in ſociety, to be a maker-up of dif- 
ferences, than a profeſſor of aſtronomy. But it requires prudence to 
know how to come between two people who are bickering at one another ; 
and not have a blow from one or 12 | 

If you muſt give a perſon, who comes to aſk a favour, the mortifica- 
tion of a denial, do not add to it that of an affront, unleſs he has af- 
fronted you by his petition. | 

If you make uſe of the faults of others, as warnings to avoid fallin 
into the ſame errors, you may profit by folly, as well as by wiſdom. If 
you think of nothing but laughing at them, I know no great advantage 
you can get by that. 

If you ca, oy any. ſudden contrivance, (for framing of which you 
do not find yourſelf reduced to the neceſſity of a lye, or any other baſer 
art,) draw off part of the attention of your enemy, or diſconcert his 
meaſures, as it is common in war to attack at ſeveral places at once; I 
hold it an honeſt and laudable artifice. ER 
Do you not remember, when you was about twenty or twenty-five 
years of age, that you was very full of your own talents and accompliſh- 
ments? Do you not find, that you have been growing every year ſince, 2 | 

| an 


9% 


with one or more friends, whom you know to be men of underſtanding 
and ſincerity. Keep it as private as poſſible, till it be almoſt ripe for ex- 
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and more ignorant and weak in your own opinion? Let this teach you 
to put a proper eſtimate upon your attainments, and to know that the 
time will come, when (if you be found worthy of true knowledge) you 
will look back upon all your acquiſitions in this ſtate, as comparatively 
mean and trivial. . 

Look back upon the difficulties and troubles you have been embar- 
raſſed with in life; and obſerve, whether moſt of them have not been 
occaſioned by miſconduct, pride, paſſion, folly, and vice: and if you 
find you cannot bring yourſelf to give up what has coſt you infinite 


trouble and vexation, conclude yourſelf a confirmed, incurable fool 
and madman. 


If ever you engage in any deſign for the public good, depend upon 
meeting with almoſt as many hindrances, as you have different perſons 
to be concerned with. You will have a difficulty ſtarted by almoſt every 


one you ſe your deſign to. One will tell you, it will do no good; 
8 Es will do harm; and almoſt all will be cold to what is not 


of their own propoſing. Some will ſeem to come into your ſcheme 
at once, and will by degrees draw you out of the way you was in. 


By and by, ſome bugbear ſtarts up before them; and then they are 


2s haſty to deſert you, as they were ſanguine to join you. Many 
love to make a ſhew of pubic ſpirit, while there is no trouble to 
be taken, or expence to be laid out; but when you expect them 
to beſtir themſelves in earneſt, you find yourſelf diſappointed. Ma- 
ny, for the mere vanity of being in a ſcheme, will be very buſy; but 
if they find, they cannot be of the importance they deſire, or that they 
cannot rule all, the public good may ſhift for itſelf, for what they care; 
they will have no concern, where they muſt go along with others. The 
timorouſneſs of ſome ; the difficulty of others, with reſpec to their cha- 
raters, which they do not care to hazard for the public advantage; and 
the raſhneſs of others, who will be meddling ;. the coldneſs, the forward- 
neſs, the pride, the diffidence of thoſe who ſhould go along with you, 
will be fo many obſtacles in your way, which will heartily plague you, if 
not wholly diſconcert your ſcheme. But we muſt not, on account of dif- 
ficulties, reſolve againft attempting any thing for the general advantage. 
On the contrary, the more the difficulty, the greater the priiſe, The 


| paper method of proceeding on ſuch occaſions, I take to be as fol- 
10 | 


Conſider carefully your ſcheme, with its probable conſequences, com- 
paring it with whatever you have known done, that may coincide with, 
or reſemble it, either at home or in foreign countries. Then talk it over 


4 | c̃cution. 
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ccution . Carry it as far as you can, before you deſire the concurrence of 
any number of perſons, eſpecially of high rank. They are generally, 
and not altogether without reaſon, ſuſpicious of whatever is propoſed to 


them as a project. And one will not be firſt, and another will not be 


firſt, in a new ſcheme ; though they will perhaps join with others, eſpe- 
cially of their own rank. By this conduct, you may by degrees draw 
into a concurrence with you ſome perſons, whoſe names may be of ſer- 
vice, and may prevent the objections which may be made by others. For 
when people ſee a deſign going into immediate execution, they will con- 
ſider it in a very different manner from what is only propoſed as a poſſible 
ſcheme, but is yet wholly immature. | 

I cannot help wondering at the turn of many people's minds, who are 
fond of what is far-ferched, merely for its being foreign. Whereas one 
would think ſelf-love, which produces ſo many fooliſh effects, might at 
leaſt produce one reaſonable one, I mean, to make people fond of home, 
and whatever is the product of their own country, and their own grounds. 
Why ſhould we love our own children, our own works, and our own 
weakneſſes, merely becauſe they are our own, at the ſame time, that we 
love foreign faſhions, wines, muſicians, &c. merely becauſe they are 
foreign? For my part, I think it is much more for an Eugliſb gentleman 
to boaſt, that the proviſions of his table are the product of his own 
eſtate, and the dreſs he wears, the manufacture of his on country, than 
that the four quarters of the globe have been ranſacked to feed and cloath 
him. | | | 

If, while you are young, and bad habits are yet but weak in you, you 


have not ſtrength of mind to conquer them, how will you be able to do 


it, when they have 1 ſtrength by length of time and ee It 
you don't find yourſelt now diſpoſed to look into the ſtate of your mind, 


and to repent and reform, while there is leſs to ſet right, how will you. 


bring yourſelf hereafter to examine your own heart, when all is con- 
fuſion » within, and nothing fit to be looked into? Or how will you 
bring yourſelf to repent and reform, when there will be ſo much to ſet 
right, that you will not know where to begin? | | 

It is eaſy to keep from gaming, drunkenneſs, or any other faſhionable 


vice. You have only to lay down a firm reſolution, and fix in your mind 


a ſteddy averſion againſt them. When once your humour is known, no 
body will trouble you. They will perhaps ſay of you, He is a queer fel- 
low, and won't do as other people do. At laſt, thoſe who cannot live 
without the card-table and the bottle, will drop you; and then you have 
only to ſeek out company where improvement is more purſued than 
amuſement. I am miſtaken if you will be a great loſer by the exchange. 


N | Make 
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Make a ſure bargain beforehand with workmen, and by no means be 
put off with their telling you, they will refer the price to your diſcretion. 
A perſon, who fills a place of, eminence, will do well to obſerve the 
following rules, 1. Above all things to act a ſtrictly juſt and upright part: 
for that will be ſure to end well. 2. To make his advantage of the errors 
of his predeceſſors. 3. To avoid all extremes in general: violent mea- 
ſures are wholly inconſiſtent with prudence. 4. To ſuſpect all ; but take 
care not to ſeem ſuſpicious of any. 5. To be content with a moderate 

income, and moderate oſtentation: great riches and grandeur infallibly 
draw envy and hatred; 6. To be eaſy of acceſs : ſtiffneſs is univerſally 
hated ; and affability tends to reconcile people to the private character of 
a perſon whoſe public conduct may be obnoxious. 7. To hear all opi- 
niens, and follow the beſt, 8. To liſten attentively to the remarks made by 
enemies. g. To ſhew to inferiors ſomewhat nally great in his con- 
duct and character: it expoſes a man of to extreme contempt, to 
obſerve} that what makes the difference between him and his inferiors, is 
chiefly dreſs, riches, or ſtation. 10. To retire in time, if poſſible, with 
a reputation unſullied. | . 

Health; a good conſcience; one hundred a year for a ſingle perſon, 
or two for a family; the real neceſſaries of life are ſoon reckoned up. 
If there happen to be in the neighbourhood a few converſible people, 
with whom you may walk, or ride out, hear a ſong, crack a harmleſs 
joke, or have a game at bowls, you are poſſeſſed of the whole luxury of 
life. Where is the man whoſe merit may challenge ſuch happineſs ? 
Yet how many are there diſſatisfied in affluence beyond this? 

If you find yourſelf in a thriving way, keep in it. IS 

Throw ſordid {elf out of your mind, if you think of being truly great 
in ſpirit. | 

A readineſs at throwing any ſudden thought which may occur, either 
in reading, or converſation, into eaſy language, may be of great uſe to- 
ward improvement in prudence for action, and furniture for converſation. 
One who accuſtoms himſelf much to making remarks of all kinds in 
writing, muſt in time have by him a collection containing ſomewhat up- 
on every thing. | 


* 


I do not know a much greater unhappineſs in life, than that of bei 


connected, by blood or friendſhip, with unfortunate neceſſitous people. 


A generous mind cannot hear to ſee them fink, without endeavouring to 
help them out of their difficulties. The conſequence of which is, being 
drawn into difficulties by their means. If you lend, and aſk for your 
own, a quarrel follows. And if you give freely, they will depend on 
your ſupporting them in idleneſs. And after all, what is moſt vexatious 
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is, that you can ſeldom do any good to imprudent and unthriving peo- 
ple. Such connexions a prudent man will avoid, or give up as ſoon as 
ible. | 
think of any great deſign after forty years of age. 
The very deliberating upon a buſineſs is half the buſinefs. 
Your neighbour has more income than enough; you have juſt enough. 
Is your neighbour the better for having what he has no uſe for? Are you 
the worſe for being free from the trouble of what would be uſeleſs to 


ou f> : 
, Better conſider for an hour than repent for a year. | 

Let ſcandal alone, and it. will die away of itſelf : oppoſe it, and it 
will ſpread the faſter. — - | 

Let ſafety and innocence be two indiſpenſable ingredients in all your: 
amuſements : is there any pleafure in what leads to loſs of health, for- 
tune, or ſoul ? 

Take care of falling out of conceit with your wife, your ſtation, habi- 
tation, buſineſs, or any thing elſe, which you cannot change. Let no 
compariſons once enter into your. mind: the conſequence will be reſtleſſ- 
neſs, envy, and unhappineſs... N f | 

Be not deſirous of ſcenes of - grandeur, of heightened pleaſures and di- 


verſions: it is the ſure way to take your heart off from your private ſta- 


tion, and way of life, and to make you uneaſy and unhappy. It is a 
thouſand to one but, if you were to get into a higher ſtation, you would 
find it awkward and unſuitable to you, and that you ſhould only want 
to return again to your former happy independence. | 

There is no time ſpent more ſtupidly, than that which ſome luxurious 

le paſs in a morning between ſleeping and waking, after nature has 
fully gratified. He who is awake, may be doing ſomewhat : he 

who is aſleep, is receiving the refreſhment neceſſary to fit him for action: 
_ the hours ſpent in dozing and lumbering, can hardly be called ex- 

ence. | 

Conſider, the moſt elegant beauty is only a fair ſkin drawn over a heap» 
of the ſame fleſh, blood, bones, and filthineſs, which compoſe the body- 
of the uglieſt dunghill-beggar. 92 0 2 36-23 3907s 

It you have made an injudicious friendſhip, let it fink gently and gra-- 
dually ; if you blow it up at once, miſchief may be the conſequence :- 
never diſoblige, if you can poſſibly avoid it. 

If you want to try experiments, take care at leaſt, that they be not 
dangerous ones. 

Better not make a 2 at all, than do it in a pitiful manner: every 
thing of elegance, is better let _ than clumſily performed. 
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If you want to keep the good opinion of a great perſon, whom you 
find to be a man of underſtanding ;. don't thruſt yourſelf upon him, but 


let him ſend for you, when he wants you. Don't pump tor his ſecrets, . 


but ſtay till he tells you them; nor offer him your advice unaſked; nor 
repeat any thing of what paſſes between you, relating to family, or ſtate- 
affairs; nor boaſt of your intimacy with him; nor ſhew yourſelf ready 
to ſneak and cringe; if your ſcheme be, to make your fortune at any 
rate, put on your boots, and plunge through thick and thin. | 
It will vex you to loſe a friend for a ſmart ſtroke of raillery ; or the 
opinion of the wiſe and good, for a piece of fooliſh behaviour at a merry- 
making. | 
The more you enlarge your concerns in life, the more chances you will 
have of embarraſſments. 0 La | 
Mankind generally act not according to right; but more according to 
preſent intereſt; and moſt according to preſent paſſion: by this key you 
may generally get into their deſigns, and foretel what courſe they will 
e | | a 


In eſtimating the worth of men, keep a guard upon your judgment, 
that it be not byaſſed by wealth or ſplendor. At the ſame time, there is 
no neceſſity for treating with a cynical infolence, every perſon whom 
Providence hath placed in an eminent ſtation, merely becauſe your expe- 

rience teaches you, that very few of the great are deſerving of the eſteem 

of the wiſe and good. Conſider the temptations which beſiege the 

and render it almoſt impoſſible. for them to come at truth. And 

make all reaſonable allowances. If you ſee any thing like real goodneſs 

of heart in a perſon of high rank, admire it, as an uncommon initance of 

excellence, which in a more private ſtation, would have riſen to an ex- 
traordinary pitch of perfection. ; 1 

Never write letters about any affair that has occaſioned, or may occa- 

ſion, a difference: a thing looks bigger in a letter than in converſation. 

Don't let one failure in a worthy and practicable ſcheme baffle you: the 
more difficulty, the more glory. n | 

If you do not ſet your whole dhe en upon a buſineſs, while you are 
about it, it is ten to one but you miſmanage it: if ywu ſet your affec-, 

tions immoveably upon worldly things, you will become a ſordid earth- 
worm. 6 1 4 | 15 | 

Grief Tmothered preys upon the vitals : give it vent into the boſom of 
a friend : but take care that your friend be a pero of approved tender- 
neſs ; elſe he will not adminiſter the balm of ſympathy ; of tried pru- 
dence ; elſe you will not profit by his advice, or Oe ect. of 
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experienced ſecreſy ; elſe you may chance to find yourſelf. betrayed and 


expoſed, nuneque THO , SAS Amt OY « | 2 

An public places, be cautious of your behaviour : you know not. who 
may have an eye upon you, and afterwards expoſe your levity, or affec- 
tation, where you would leaſt wiſh it. Nothing can be imagined more 
nauſeous than the public behaviour of many people, who make mighty 
pretenſions to the elegancies of life. To go to church, to a tragedy, / 
or an oratorio, only to diſturb all who are within reach of your imper- 
tinence, ſhews a want, not only of common modeſty, and, civility, -but. 
of common ſenſe. If you do not come to improve, or to enjoy the en- 
tertainment; you can have no rational ſcheme in view. If you want to 
play off your fooleries, you have only to go to a rout, where you are 
{ure nothing of ſenſe, or reaſonable entertainment, will have any place, 
and where conſequently you can ſpoil nothing. As to indecencies in 
places of public worſhip, one would think the fear of being ſtruck by 
the Power to whom ſuch places are dedicated, would a little reſtrain the 
public impiety of ſome people. | 

Never diſoblige ſervants, if you can avoid it. Low people are often 
miſchievous, and having lived with you, have it in their power to miſ- 
repreſent and injure you, 1 

The more ſervants you keep, the worſe you will be ſerved. 

Great people think their inferiors do only their duty in ſerving them: 
And that they do theirs in rewarding their ſervices with a nod or a ſmile. 
The lower part of mankind have minds too ſordid to be capable of gra- 
titude. It 1s therefore chiefly from the middle rank that you may look 
for a ſenſe and return of kindneſs. _ 

Do not let your enemy ſee that 
you. 

Beware of one who has been your enemy, and all of a ſudden, no body 
knows how, or why, grows mighty loving and friendly. 

In propoling your buſineſs, be rather too full, than too brief, to pre- 
vent miſtakes. In affairs, of which you are a judge, make the propo- 
ial yourſelf. - In caſes which you do not underſtand, wait, if poſſible, 
till another makes it to you. 

Be fearful of one you have once got the better of. You know not how 
you may have irritated him ; nor how deeply revenge works in his 
heart againſt you. 


It is better not to ſeem to have got the advantage of your enemy, when 
you” have. 


If you aſk a favour, which you had ſome pretenſions to, and meet 
with a refufal, it will be impolitic to ſhew that you think yourſelf ill 


uled. 


he has it in his power to plague 
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uſed. You will act a more prudent part in ſeeming ſatisfied with the 


reaſons given. So you may take another opportunity of ſolliciting; 


and, may chance to be ſucceſsful : for the perſon, you have obliged, 
will, if he 
cond time. | 

If you are defamed, conſider, whether the — 2 of the perſon, 


clear your innocence. 
what courſe to wv» ke. 


has any grace, be aſhamed, and puzzled to refuſe you a ſe - 


pread the-report, than to- 
If ſo, your regard for yourſelf will teach you- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AVING in the former book laid before the young reader a 
ſeries of directions, with regard to his conduct in moſt circum- 
ſtances in life, which, if he will follow, ſupplying their defi- 

ciencies (as it is impoſſible to frame a ſyſtem of prudentials, that ſhall 

ſuit all poſſible caſes, without deficiency) by applying to the judicious 
and experienced for advice in all extraordinary emergencies, and by 
forming his conduct by the beſt rules and examples, he will have great 
reaſon to hope for ſucceſs and credit in life, and to have even his diſap- 
pointments and misfortunes aſcribed, at leaſt by the candid and bene- 
volent, to other cauſes, rather than to error, or miſconduct, on his part; 
it follows next to proceed to the conſideration of what makes another 

very conſiderable part of the dignity of human life, to wit, The im- 
rovement of the mind by uſeful and ornamental knowledge. | 

It may be objected, that, as all our knowledge is comparatively but 
ignorance z it cannot be of much importance that we take the pains to 
acquire what is of ſo little conſequence, when acquired. 

But it is to be obſerv'd, that our knowledge is ſaid to be inconſider- 
able only in compariſon with that of ſuperior beings, and that what we 


can 
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can know is not to be named in tompariſon with what in the preſent 
ſtate lies wholly out of our reach. And though this is the caſe not on! 

of our ſhort-ſighted ſpecies, but alſo of the higheſt archangel in hea- 
ven; whoſe comprehenſion being ſtill finite, mult fall infinitely ſhort of 
the whole extent bf knowledge, which in the Divine mind is ſti y in- 
finite; yet I believe hardly any man can be found ſo weak, as to deſ- 


piſe the knowledge of an angel, or ſuperior being, or who would not 
willingly acquire it, if it were poſſible. 


If there is a certain meaſure of knowledge, which we know is attain- - 
able, becauſe it has been attained by many of our own ſpecies, muſt we 
_ deſpiſe it, becauſe we know, there are vaſt tracts of ſcience, to which 


human ſagacity cannot reach. Muſt we fall out with our eyes, beeauſe 
they cannot take in the ken of an angel. Muſt we reſolve not to make 
uſe of them to fee our way here on earth, becaufe they are not acute 
enough to ſhew us whether there are any inhabitants in the moon. 

Truth may be compared to gold or diamonds in the mine, the ſmalleſt 
fragment of which is valuable. And, if one had the offer of all the 

Id duſt, or all the ſmall diamonds of a mine, I believe he would hard- 
* it, becauſe he could not have the working of the rich vein wholly 
to himſelf. Truth is the proper object of the underſtanding, as food is 
the nouriſhment of the body. Leſs important truths are ſtill worth 
ſearching for. Truths of great importance are worth any labour the 
finding them may coſt. 1 

It is, therefore, plainly one thing to be conceited of any acquiſitions 
we can make in knowledge, and another, to deſpiſe thoſe that are with- 
in our power. There is no doubt but the moſt enlightened. angel above 
is leſs conceited of the vaſt treaſures of knowledge he poſſeſſes, than a 
"ſtudent in his firſt year at the univerſity is of the crude and indigeſted 
ſmattering he has gained. Nor is there any room to doubt, that know- 
ledge is more eſteemed by thoſe ſagacious beings, who beſt know the va- 


. -Jue of it, than by our ſhort- ſighted ſpecies, who have gone ſuch incon- 


ſiderable lengths in it. 
© The preſent is by no means an age for indulging ignorance. A per- 
ſon, who thinks to have any credit among mankind, or to make any 


figure in converſation, muſt l reſolve to take ſome pains to im 


prove himſelf. We find more true knowledge at preſent in ſhops and 
counting- houſes, than could have been found an age or two ago in uni- 
verſities. For the bulk of the knowledge of thoſe times conſiſted in 
ſubtle diſtinctions, laborious diſquiſitions, and endleſs diſputes about 
words. The uniyerſal diffuſion of knowledge, which we obſerve at pre- 
ſent among all ranks of people, took its rife from the publiſhing thoſe 


| "admirable eſſays, the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, in which learned 


ſubjects 


* 
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ſubiects were, by the elegant and ingenious authors, cleared of the ſcho- 
bor ppt cer x of 49 Logic, repreſented in a familiar ſtyle, and 
treated in a manner which people of plain common ſenſe might comprehend. 
The practice of exhibiting courſes of experiments in London, and other 
great cities, which was firſt introduced by M hiſton, Deſaguliers, and 
others, has likewiſe greatly contributed to the ſpreading a taſte for know- 
ledge among the trading people, who now talk familiarly of things, 
their grandfathers would have thought it as much as their credit was 
worth, to have been thought to know. 

There is indeed great danger, leſt the flood of luxury and vice, which 
over-runs the nation, go on increaſing, till it deſtroy all that is truly 
noble and valuable in the people. I need not ſay danger. There is not 
the leaſt doubt, but the dehauchery of modern times will ſhortly 
make an end, either of the nation, or of itſelf. The hiſtories of all 
the ſtates of former times, where luxury has prevailed, ſufficiently ſhew 
what we have to expect. However, at preſent, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
in order to be on a footing with others, that we take a little pains to im- 
prove ourſelves, eſpecially in thoſe parts of knowledge, which enter 
commonly into converſation, as morals, hiſtcry, and phyſiology. 2 

Nothing makes a greater difference between one being and another, 
than different degrees of knowledge. The mind of an ignorant per- 
ſon is an abſolute void. That of a wrong-headed perſon may be com- 
pared to a town ſacked by an enemy, where all is overturned, and nothing 
in its proper ſtate or place. That of a wiſe man is a magazine richly fur- 
niſhed. There important truths are ſtored up in ſuch regular arrangement, 
that reflection ſees at once through a whole ſeries of ſubjects, and ob- 
ſerves diſtinctly their relations and connections. We may conſider the 
mind of an angelic being as a vaſt palace, in which are various maga- 
zines ſtored with ſublime truths, the contemplation of whoſe connec- 
tions, relations, and various beauties, muſt afford a happineſs to us in- 
conceivable. The Divine mind (if it may be allowed us to attempt to 
form any faint idea of the Original of all perfection) may be conſidered 
as the immenſe and unbounded treaſure of all truth, where the original 
ideas of all things that ever have been, that now are, and that ever ſhall 
be, or that are barely poſſible, are continually preſent; the continual 
contemplation of which infinitude of things, with the infinite beauties 
reſulting from their various relations and connexions, muſt (if we may 
ia the liberty of the expreſſion) afford infinite entertainment and 

elight. c . 

Thus, in proportion to the rank which any being holds in the uni- 
verſe, ſuch are his views, and his comprehenſion of things. And I 


know not whether the difference be greater betwixt the moſt enlightened 
| 0 8 1 * 
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of our ſpecies, and the loweſt order of angelic beings, than downward 

from the moſt knowing of our ſpecies to the moſt ignorant. To com- 
an illiterate clown, or even a nobleman ſunk in ſenſuality and ig- 

norance (for it is the ſame thing whether you chooſe out of the great 

vulgar or the ſmall) with a Newton, or a Clarke; to compare, I ſay, 

two minds, of which the one is wholly blind and inſenſible to every 


thing above the mere animal functions, of which a brute is as capable as 


he; and the other is raiſed habitually above the regards of ſenſe, and 
is employed in the contemplation of great and ſublime truths, in ſearch- 


ing into the glorious works of his Almighty Maker in the natural world, 


and his profound fcheme of government in the moral, and by the force 
of a ſtupendous ſagacity, is able ro penetrate into, and lay open to 


others, truths ſeemingly beyond human reach; and by knowing more of 


the Divine works, is capable of forming more juſt conceptions of the 
glorious Author of all, and conſequently of paying him a more rational 
obedience and devotion, and of approaching nearer to him ; to compare 
two minds fo immenſely different in their capacities and endowments, what 
likeneſs appears, to determine us to regard them as of the ſame ſpecies, 
and not rather to pronounce the one an angel and the other a brute. 

We ſee, therefore, that, though there may be no room for pride or ſelf- 
conceit on account of our attainments in knowledge, ſince the higheſt 
pitch we can poſſibly ſoar to, will be but inconſiderable, in compariſon 
with what we never can reach ; yet there is a great deal of room for 
laudable ambition; fince we ſee it is poſſible to excel the bulk of our 
ſpecies, for any thing we know, almoſt as much as an angel does a 
brute. - | 

All endowments, and acquiſitions muſt have a beginning. Time was, 
when Sir aac Newton did not know the letters of the alphabet. And 
the time may, and, no doubt, will come, when the meaneſt of my 
readers, if he makes a proper uſe of the natural abilities, and providen- 
tial advantages, given him, and ſtudies to gain His favour, in whoſe 
diſpoſal all gifts and endowments are, will exceed not only the pitch, to 
which the above-mentioned prodigy of our ſpecies reached ; but will 
riſe to a ſtation above that, which the higheſt archangel in heaven fills at 


. Preſent, tho* the diſtance muſt ſtill continue. And no one knows what 


immenſe advantage it may be of, to have endeavoured, even in this im- 


perfect ſtate, to get our minds opened, by the acceſs of new ideas and 
views; to have habituated ourſelves to examine, to compare, to reflect, 


and diſtinguiſh. It is evident, that all theſe exerciſes of the underſtand- 
ing muſt be abſolutely neceſſary in any future ſtate whatever, for enlarg- 
ing the ſphere of our knowledge, and ennobling our minds. And what 
an advantage muſt it be for future ſtates, to have begun the work here, 


that 
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that is to be carried on to eternity. To what end does religion, and even 
reaſon, direct us to mortify our paſſions, and appetites, to habituate our 
minds to the contemplation of thoſe high and heavenly things we hope 
to come one day to the enjoyment of? No doubt it is neceſſary in the 
nature of things that our minds in their preſent infant ſtate (as this may 
very properly be called) be formed and diſciplined, by cuſtom and habit, 
to that temper and character, which is to be hereafter their glory, their 
perfection, and their happineſs. Transfer the view from practice to 
wledge, and you will find, that the analogy will hold good there 
likewiſe. It is neceſſary that we cultivate to the utmoſt all the faculties 
of our ſouls in the preſent ſtate, in order to their arriving at higher de- 
grees of perfection hereafter. And no rational mind ever will, or can, 
riſe to any high degree of perfection in any ſtate whatever, and continue 
in ignorance. For if the definition of a rational mind be, A being en- 
<« dowed with underſtanding and will“ (I mention only the two princi- 
pal faculties) there is no doubt, but it is __— neceſſary to the per- 
tection, and conſequently to the happineſs of every rational being, that 
its underſtanding be enlarged and improved by knowledge, as that its 
will be formed and directed by a ſenſe of duty. To put the matter upon 
its proper footing, we ought to conſider the improvement of every 
faculty of our minds as a part of virtue, of which afterwards. And 
in doing ſo, we ſhall find, that there ought to be no diſtinction between 
the love of knowledge and of virtue, it being evident, that the 
proper improvement and due conduct of the underſtanding si an indiſpen- 
{able part of the duty of every rational being. Juſt ſentiments of the 
ſupreme Governor of the world, of our own nature and ſtate, of the 
fitneſs and propriety of moral good, and the fatal effects of irregularity, 
are the only ſure foundation of goodneſs. Now to attain full and clear 
notions of theſe, it will be neceſſary to make pretty extenſive enquiries, 
to carry our reſearches a conſiderable way into the works of God, from 
whence we draw the cleareſt conceptions of his nature and attributes; to 
ſtudy our own nature and ſtate, with the various paſſions, appetites, and in- 
clinationsę which enter into our conſtitution z; the connections and rela- 
tions we ſtand in to one another; and the different natures and conſe- 
quences of actions, according to the motives they ſpring from, and the 
circumſtances, which diverſify them. All this, I ſay, will be of im- 
menſe advantage for raiſing us above vice, and confirming us in a ſteady 
courſe. of virtue, which is the direct tendency of all true knowledge, 
and * effect it never fails to produce in every honeſt and uncorrupted 
mind. | | | 
| And though it muſt be owned, that an illiterate day-labourer, who 
earns his living by hedging and REY who is devout toward his God, 
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and benevolent to his neighbour, is a much nobler and more valuable 
being in the ſight of his Maker, than the moſt accompliſhed courtier, 
who ſupports his grandeur by the wages of iniquity ; nay, though it is 
evident, that great knowledge will even make a wicked being the worſe, 
as it enables im to be more extenſively wicked ; it does not therefore 
follow, that knowledge is of no conſequence to virtue z but only that 
vice is of ſo fatal and deſtructive a nature, as to poiſon and pervert the 
beſt things, where it enters. If the above day-labourer by the mere 


goodneſs of his heart may be acceptable to God, and efteemed by all 


good men, how much higher might he have riſen, with the addition of 
extenſive improvements in knowledge? Could ever a Moollaſton or a Cud- 
worth have fo 
ſpiritual things; could they ever have arrived at the pitch of goodneſs 
— reached, or could they have repreſented it in the amiable 
lights they have done, ſo as to gain others to the ſtudy and practice of 
it, without extenſively improved abilities. 

Enough, methinks, has therefore been ſaid to invite readers, eſpeci- 


ally the younger ſort, to engage in the truly noble and worthy labour of 


improving their minds, rather than indulging their ſenſes; of cultivating 
the immortal part, rather than pampering the body; of aſpiring to a 
reſemblance of the nature of angels, rather than finking themſelves to. 


the rank of the brutes. 


It is amazing and delightful to conſider, what ſeemingly difficult 
things are done by means of human knowledge, ſcanty and confined as: 
it is. The wonders performed by means of reading and writing, are ſo. 
ſtriking, that ſome learned men have given it as their opinion, that the 
whole was communicated to mankind originally by fome ſuperior being. 
That by means of the various compoſitions of about twenty different arti- 
culations of the human voice, performed by the aſſiſtance e lungs, 
the epiglottis, the tongue, the lips, and the teeth, ideas of all ſenſible 
and intelligible objects in nature, in art, in ſcience, in hiſtory, in mo- 
rals, in ſupernaturals, ſhould be communicable from one mind to an- 


other; and again, that ſigns ſhould be contrived, by which tWoſe articu- 


lations of the human voice ſhould be expreſſed, fo as to be communica- 
ble from one mind to another by the eye; this ſeems. really beyond the- 
reach of humaniry, left to itſelf. . To imagine, for example, the firſt of 
mankind, capable of inventing any ſet of ſounds, which ſhould be fit 
to communicate to one another the idea of what is meant by the words. 
virtue or reflitude, or any other idea wholly unconnected with any kind 
of ſound whatever, and afterwards of inventing a ſet of ſigns, which ſhould 
give the mind, by the eye, an idea of what is properly an object of the ſenſe 
of hearing (as a word, when expreſſed with the voice, repreſents an idea, 

* Which 


rmed ſuch juſt, or ſuch ſublime notions of virtue and of 
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which is the mere object of the underſtanding) to imagine mankind, in 
the firſt ages of the world, without any hint from ſuperior beings, capa- 
ble of this, ſeems doing too great honour to our nature. Be that as it 


will, that one man ſhould by uttering a ſet of ſounds no way connected 


with, or naturally repreſentative of one ſet of ideas more than another, 
that one man ſhould by ſuch ſeemingly unfit means, enlighten the under- 
ſtanding, rouſe the paſſions, delight, or terrify the imagination of an- 
other; and that he ſhould not only be able to do this when preſent viva 
voce; but that he ſhould 2 the ſame effect by a ſet of figures no 
way naturally fit to repreſent either the ideas he would communicate, or 
(leſs ſtill) the articulate ſounds, which are themſelves but repreſentatives 
of ideas; and that he ſhould affect another perſon at pleaſure, at the di- 
ſtance of five thouſand miles, and with as much preciſion and accuracy 
as if he were upon the ſpot, nay, as if he could open to him his mind, and 
give him to apprehend the ideas as they lie there in their original ſtate, 
is truly admirable. The tranſlating (ſo to ſpeak) ideas into ſounds, the 
tranſlating thoſe ſounds into viſible objects, the tranſlating one ſet of 
thoſe viſible objects into another; or turning one language into another, 
as Hebrew, Greek, or Latin into Engliſh ; all this, if we were not fami- 
liar with it, would appear a ſort of magic; but our being accuſtomed 
to it does not leſſen its real excellence. 
Again, if we conſider what ſtrange things are commonly done by 
every novice in numbers, we cannot help admiring the excellence of 
knowledge. To tell an Indian, that a boy of twelve years of age could 
by making a few ſcrawls upon paper, determine the number of barley- 
corns, which would go round the globe of the earth; would ſtrangely 
ſtartle him. To talk to one unacquainted with the firſt principles of 
arithmetic, of adding together a ſet of numbers, as five thouſand five 
hundred and fifty five, ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty fix, ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy ſeven, and ſo on to the number of 
twenty or thirty lines of figures, eſpecially, if thoſe lines conſiſted of 
a great many places of figures, going on to hundreds of thouſands, mil- 
lions, billions, trillions, and ſo on, to tell ſuch a perſon, that it was not 
only poſſible, but even that nothing was more eaſy or trifling, than to de- 
termine the whole amount of ſuch a ſet of numbers, and that without 
miſtaking a ſingle unit, all this would ſeem to the untutored Indian ut- 
terly incredible and impoſſible. To tell a barbarian, that nothing 
was more common, than for traders in this part of the world, to 
buy in goods to the value of many thouſand pounds, to fell them 
out again in parcels, not exceeding the value of ten or twenty ſhil- 
lings each, to receive in their money only once a year, and yet 
that they committed no conſiderable miſtake, nor ſuffered any material 


loſs in the dealings of many years together, through error or miſcalcu- 
#þ | 137 lation; 
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lation; he would conclude, that either thoſe traders had memories above 


the uſual rate of human nature, or that they had ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 
Tet all that has been hitherto mentioned, and a thouſand times more, is 


what we find perſons of the meaneſt natural endowanents, and the nar- 
roweſt educations, capable of acquiring. That by obſerving with ſo 
ſimple an inſtrument as a quadrant, the apparent altitude of the pole at 
one place, and travelling on, till we find it elevated a degree, that 


from thence we ſhould determine with undoubted certainty, the real cir- 


cuit of the whole globe of the earth, and conſequently its diameter and 
ſemidiameter. That by an obſervation of the parallax of the moon, which 
is not difficult to take, with a few deductions and calculations, we 
ſhould, by knowing the proportion between the unknown ſides and angles 
of a triangle and thoſe which are known, and by forming a triangle accord- 
ing to obſervation, the baſe of which to repreſent the earth's ſemi-diameter, 
be as ſure of the diſtance from the earth to the moon, as we are of the diſ- 
tanceand heighth of a tower, viewed attwoſtations. That aſtronomers ſhould 


thence proceed through all their wonderful diſcoveries and calculations : 


The conſideration of theſe things gives no contemptible idea of human 
knowledge. If we proceed to the calculation of eclipſes, determinin 
the revolutions, and paths of comets, and ſo forth, we cannot but look 
upon the degree of knowledge we are capable of attaining, as highly 
worthy our attention, viewing our own nature as truly great and ſublime, 
and the divine goodneſs as highly adorable, which has endowed our 
minds with abilities in themſelves ſo wonderful, and promiſing of endleſs 
improvements and enlargements. | 

in what light then ought we to view thoſe groveling and mean-ſpirited 
mortals, who make a pride of declaring their contempt of knowledge ? 
Did one hear a vicious perſon expreſſing his contempt of honeſty and 
virtue, ſhould we think the more meanly of them, or of him? In the 
ſame manner, when a ſhallow fop ſneers at what he does not underſtand, 
his low ON ought to caſt no reflexion upon learning ; but he is to be 
conſidered as 


make his ignorance his pride, which ought to be his ſhame. 


If we caſt our eyes backwar4 upon paſt times, or if we take a view of 
E ſtate of the world, if we conſider whole nations, or ſingle 
0 


perſons, nothing ſo fills the imagination, or engages the attention, as the 
conſpicuous and illuſtrious honours of knowledge and learning. The 
antient Egyptians, the fathers of wiſdom; the ſtudious Athenians, the 
cultivators of every elegant art ; the wiſe Romans, the zealous imitators 


of learned Greece; how come theſe nations to ſhine like conſtellations, 


through the deeps of that univerſal miſt which involves the reſt of an- 
tiquity? How come the Pythagoras's, the Ariſtotle's, the Tully's, the Lrvy's 
9 | I to 


unk from the dignity of reaſon, and fo far degenerate as to 
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to appear, even to us at this diſtance, as ſtars of the firſt magnitude in the vaſt 
fields of æther? How comes it that Afric, ſince the ſetting of learning 
in that quarter of the world, has been the habitation of obſcurity and 
cruelty? What is the diſgrace of wild Indians, and ſwiniſh Hottentots ? 


Is it not their brutiſh ignorance ? What makes our iſland to differ ſo 


much from the aſpect it had when Julius Cæſar landed on our coaſt, and 
found us a flock of painted ſavages, ſcampering naked through the 
woods? What nation makes ſuch an appearance now, as England, wherever 
knowledge is valued ? What names * antient warriors make ſo great a 
figure in the roll of fame, or ſhine ſo bright in wiſdom's eye, as thoſe of 
the improvers of arts and ſciences, who have ariſen in our iſland? Who 
would not rather, in our times, who know to deſpiſe romantic heroiſm, 
chooſe to have his name enrolled with thoſe of a Bacon, a Boyle, a Clarke, 


or a Newton, the friends of mankind, the guides to truth, the im- 


provers of the human mind, the honours of our nature, and our world; 
than to have a place among the Alexander's, the Cæſar s, the Lewis's, or 
the Charles's, the ſcourges and butchers of their tellow-creatures ? 


„ 


Of Education from Infancy. Abſolute Neceſſity, and proper 
Method of laying a Foundation of Moral Knowledge. 


AVING already treated in part, of fo much of the education of 

ung children as falls under the care of the parents “, I will now, 

for the ſake of exhibiting at once a comprehenſive view of the whole 
improvement of the mind, begin from infancy itſelf; and lay down a 
general plan of knowledge, and the method of acquiring it. And 1 
doubt not but the reader will own, that a genius naturally good, and 
which has been cultivated in the manner here to be defcribed,. may be 


faid to have had moſt of the advantages neceſſary for attaining the higheſt 


perfection of human nature, of which this ſtate is capable. 

_ Firſt, and above all things, it is to be remembered, and cannot be too 
often inculcated, that, from the time a child can ſpeak, throughout the 
whole courſe of education, the forming of the temper to meekneſs and 
obedience, regulating the paſſions and appetites, and habituating the 
mind to the love and practice of virtue, is the great, the conſtant, and 
growing labour, without which all other culture is abſolute trifling. 
Nor is this to be done by fits and ſtarts, nor this moſt important of all 

See page 55. 5 
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knowledge to be ſuperficially or partially communicated. Every ob- 
' ligation of morality ; every duty of life; every beauty of virtue and 


deformity of vice, is to be particularly ſet forth, and repreſented in 
every Aifferent light. It is not a few ſcraps of good things got by me- 
mory, nor a few particular leſſons given from time to time, that can be 
called a religious education. Without laying before the young mind a 
rational, a complete and perfect ſyſtem of morals and of Chriſtianity, 
the work will be defective and unfiniſhed. Theſe important leſſons muſt 
be begun early; conſtantly inculcated; never loſt ſight of; raiſed from 
every occaſion and opportunity; improved and enlarged as reaſon opens; 
worked into every faculty of the ſoul ; begun by the parents; carried on by 
the maſter or tutor; eſtabliſhed by the man himſelf, when of age to enquire 
and to act for himſelf; ſtudied every day and every hour, while one fa- 
culty remains capable of exerting itſelf in the mind ; and the man when 


full of years muſt ſtill proceed, and at laſt, go out of the world engaged 
in the important ſtudy of his duty, and means for attaining the happineſs _ 


and perfection for which he was brought into being. 

The knowledge of morality and Chriſtianity is the abſolutely indiſpen- 
ſable part of education. For what avails it how knowing a perſon is in 
ſpeculative ſcience, if he knows not how to be ufeful and happy ? If this 
work be neglected in the earlier part of life, it muſt be owing to ſome 
very favourable circumſtances, if the perſon turns out well afterwards. 
For the human mind reſembles a piece of ground, which will by no 
means lie wholly bare; but will either bring forth weeds or fruits, ac- 
carding as it is cultivated or neglected. And according as the habits of 
vice and irreligion, or the contrary, get the. firſt poſſeſſion of the mind, 
ſuch is the future man like to be. | 

We ſee that the groſs ſuperſtitions and monſtrous abſurdities of popery, 
by the mere circumſtance of their being early planted in the mind, are 
not to be eradicated afterwards, though it is certain, that, as reaſon opens, 
and the judgment matures, they mult appear ſtill more and more ſhock- 


ing. With how great advantage, then, may we eſtabliſh in the minds of 


young ones the principles of a religion ſtrictly rational, and that will ap- 
pear the more ſo, the more it is examined. 


It is plain, that early youth is the fitteſt ſeaſon of life for 2 


firſt principles of any kind, becauſe then the mind is wholly diſengage 
from the purſuits which afterwards take poſſeſſion of it. And the know- 


ledge of right and wrong is indeed the moſt level to all capacities of 


any ſcience whatever. For we are properly moral agents, and are natu- 
rally qualified with ſufficient abilities to underſtand the obligations of mo- 
rality, when laid pefore us, if we can be but prevailed with to obſerve 
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them in our practice; for which purpoſe the moſt effectual method, no 


doubt, is to have them early inculcated upon us. 


We do not think it proper to leave our children to themſelves, to find 
out the ſciences of grammar, or numbers, or the knowledge of lan- 
guages, or the art of writing, or of a profeſſion to live by. And ſhall 
we leave them to ſettle the boundaries of right and wrong by their own 
ſagacity, or to neglect, or miſunderſtand, a religion, which God himſelt 
has condeſcended to give us, as the rule of our faith and | 4s 7 tac | 
What can it ſignify to a youth, if he ſhould go through all the liberal 
ſciences, if he is ignorant of the rules by which he ought to live, and by 
which he is to be judged at laſt. Will Greek and Latin alone gain him 
the eſteem of the wiſe and virtuous ? or will philoſophy and mathema- 
tics fave his ſoul ? We RS Hire or 

I know of but one objection againſt the importance of what I am urg- 
ing, which is taken from the deplorable degeneracy, we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve the children of pious and virtuous parents run into, who have had. 
the utmoſt pains taken with them, to give them a turn to virtue and 
goodneſs. | | : 
But is it not in ſome caſes to be feared, that parents, through a miſ- 
taken notion of the true method of giving youth a religious turn, often 


run into the extreme of ſurfeiting them with religious exerciſes, inſtead 


of labouring chiefly to enlighten and convince their underſtandings, and 
to form their tempers to obedience. The former, though noble and va- 
luable helps appointed by Divine Wiſdom for promoting virtue and 
goodneſs, may. yet be ſo managed as to diſguſt a young mind and pre- 
Judice it againſt religion for life: but the latter, properly conducted, will 
prove an endleſsly various entertainment. There is not a duty of mo- 
rality, you can have occaſion to inculcate, but what may give an op- 
portunity of raiſing ſome entertaining obſervation, or introducing ſome 
amuling hiſtory ; and nothing can be more ſtriking than the accounts of 
ſupernatural things, of which Holy Scripture is full. And though it 
may ſometimes happen, that a youth well brought up may, by the force 
of temptation, run into fatal errors in after lite, yet ſuch a one, it muſt 
be owned, has a much better chance of recovering the right way, than 
one, who never was put in it. I am aſhamed to add any more upon the 
head; it being a kind of affront to the underſtandings of mankind, to 
labour to convince them of a truth as evident as that the ſun ſhines ar 


noon- day. 


That it may unqueſtionably appear to be fully practicable for a parent, 
or. tutor, to eſtabliſh youth, from the tendereſt years, in principles of 


virtue and religion, by reaſon, not by authority, by underſtanding, not by 


rote; I will here add a ſketch of what I know may be taught with ſucceſs. 
2 — A pa- 
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A parent, in an ſtation of life whatever, may, and ought to beſtow 


ſome time every day, in inſtructing his children in the moſt uſeful of all 


knowledge. Half an hour, or an hour every day, will be ſufficient to 
go through a great deal of ſuch ſort of work in a year. And what pa- 


tent will pretend, that he cannot find half an hour a day for the moſt 
important of all buſineſs? At three or four years of age, a child of or- 
dinary parts, is capable of _ ſhewn and convinced, That obedi- 
« ence is better than perverſeneſs ; that good-nature is more amiable than 
« iſhneſs; that knowledge is preferable to ignorance, that it is 
&« wicked to difſemble, to uſe any one ill, to be cruel to birds, or inſects; 
« and that it is wrong to do any thing to another, which one would not 
« with done to one's ſelf ; that the world was made by One who is very 
great, wiſe, and good, who is every where, and knows every thing 
< that is thought, ſpoke, or done by men; that there will be a time 
when all, that ever lived, will be judged by God; and that they, who 
have been good, will go to heaven among the angels, and they who. 


have been wicked, to hell among evil ſpirits.” 


There are few children of three or four years of age, who are not ca- 
e of having their underſtandings. opened, and their minds formed, 


| 
Boa ſimple principles as theſe: and theſe, ſimple as they ſeem, are the 


ground-work of morality and religion. | 
As the faculties ſtrengthen, farther views may by degrees be preſented 

to the opening mind; and every leſſon illuſtrated and inculcated by in- 

ſtances taken from the Bible, and other books, or from characters known 


to the teacher. The aſking queſtions upon every head, and bringing in. 


little familiar ſtories proper for the occaſion, will keep up a young one's 
attention, and make ſuch exerciſes extremely entertaining, without which 
they will not. be uſeful. 111 | 
Beſides all fer hours for inſtruction, a prudent parent will contrive 
to apply as much ſpare time as poſſible that way, and to bring in. 
ſome uſeful and inſtructive hint on every occaſion ; to moralize upon. 


the blowing of a. feather, and read a lecture on a pile of graſs, or 


a flower. | 2 74% 
Can any one think, that ſuch a method of giving line upon line, 


pꝛrtcept upon precept, here a little and there a. little,” is likely to miſs 


having a conſiderable effect upon the mind, for leading it ta. an early ha- 
bit of attending to the nature and conſequences of actions, of deſiri 
to pleaſe, and fearing to offend, which it people could but be brought 
to accuſtom themſelves to from their youth, they would never, in after life, 
act the raſh and deſperate part we ſee many do. 

Nor is there any thing to hinder a maſter of a private place of educa · 


| tion to beſtow generally an hour every day, and more on Sundays, 
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in inſtructing the youth under his care in the principles of prudenee, 
morality, and religion. This may be digeſted into a ſcheme. of twenty 
or thirty lectures, beginning from the very foundation, and going throo- 
all the principal particulars of our duty to God, our neighbour, and 
ourſelves, and from thence proceeding to a view of the fundamental 
doctrines; evidences, and laws of revealed religion. In all which there 
is nothing but what may be brought down to the apprehenſion of very 
young minds, by proceeding gently, and ſuiting one's expreſſions to the 
weak capacities of the learners, doing all by way of queſtion, without 
which it is impoſſible to keep up their attention, and in the manner of 
familiar dialogue, rather than ſet harangue, or magiſterial 1 E 
Above all things care ought to be taken, that religious knowledge be 
as little as poſſible put on the foot of a taſk. A parent, or teacher, who 
communicates his inſtructions of this kind in ſuch a manner, as to tire 
or diſguſt the young mind, though he may mean well, does more harm 
than good. A young perſon will have a better chance for taking to a 
courſe of virtue and religion, if left wholly to himſelf, than if ſet againſt 
them by a wrong method of education. The mind, like a ſpring, if un- 
naturally forced one'way, will, when let looſe, recoil ſo much the more. 
violently the contrary way. | A A. * 
The firſt Sunday -evening's converſation, between the maſter and pu- 
pils in a place of education, might be upon happineſs in general. Que- 
ſtions might be put to the diſcreeter part of the youth, as, whether they did 
not deſire to ſecure their own happineſs in the moſt effectual way; or if. 
they would be content to be happy for a few years, and take their chance. - 
afterwards. They might be aſked, what they thought happineſs con- 
ſiſted in, if in good eating, drinking, play, and fine cloaths only; or 
whether they did not think a creature capable of thought, of doing good or 
evil, and of living for ever in a future ſtate, ought to make ſome proviſion 
of a happineſs ſuitable to its ſpiritual part. For illuſtrating this, they 
might ba aſked wherein they thought the reſpective happineſs of a beaſt, 
a man, and an angel conſiſted. They might be taught partly what 
makes the difference of thoſe natures, and ſome general account given. 
them of the nature of man, his faculties, paſſions, and appetites. They 
might be aſked, whether they did not think, that the only certain means 
for attaining the greateſt happineſs, mankind are capable of, was to 
endeavour to gain the favour ot God, who has all poſſible happineſs in 
his power. 4 1 BE | 
The next Sunday-evening's converſation might be upon the moſt likely 
means for gaining the favour of God, in order to 1 happineſs. 
The youth might be aſked, whether they did not think there was a dif- 
ference in che conduct of different perſons, and in the effects of their be- 


o 
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viour upon the affairs of the world. Inſtances might be made uſe of, to 
ſhew in general, that the natural tendency of a virtuous behaviour is to 
diffuſe happineſs, and that vice naturally produces confuſion and miſery. 
They might be aſked, what would be the conſequence, if all men gave 
themſelves to drunkenneſs, and other kinds of intemperance ; or to cru- 
elty and violence ; and might be made to ſee, that if all men were wicked, 
the world could by no means ſubſiſt. From thence, they might be led 
on to conclude, that it was to be expected, vice would always be diſ- 
pleaſing to God; that conſequently, none but the virtuous could reaſo- 
nably expect to be finally happy, however they might be ſuffered to paſs 
through the preſent life. They might then be ſhewn, that all the good 
or actions of men muſt relate either to themſelves, to their fellow- 
creatures, or to God. And that whatever action can have no effect either 
upon one's ſelf, or any other perſon, and is neither pleaſing nor diſpleaſ- 
ing to God, cannot be called either virtuous or vicious. P12" 
The ſubject of the third evening's converſation, might be the intro- 
duction to the firſt head of duty, viz. that which relates to ourſelves. 
The youth might be ſhewn the propriety of beginning with that, as it is 
neceſſary toward a perſon's behaving well to others, that his own mind be 
in good order. They might be taught, that our duty to ourſelves conſiſts in 


the due care of our minds, and of our bodies. They might be aſked, whe- 


ther they did not think the underſttnding was to be improved with uſeful 
knowledge; the memory cultivated and habituated for retaining impor- 
tant truth; the will ſubdued to obedience; and the paſſions ſubjected to 
the authority of reaſon. They might be ſhewn in a few general in- 
ſtances, what would be the conſequence, if none of theſe was to be 
done; what a condition the mind muſt be in, which is neglected, and 
ſuffered to run to abſolute miſrule. They might then be informed brief- 
ly of the uſes and ends of the paſſions, and their proper conduct. 

The converſation, the fourth, and one or two ſucceeding evenings, 
might proceed to the neceſſity and means of regulating the ſeveral paſ- 
fions ; whoſe exceſs, and the bad conſequences of ſuch exceſs might be 
pointed out. The paſſions not to be rooted up; but put under proper 
regulations. Exceſs in the indulgence of them, how firſt run into, and 
cautions to guard againſt it. Of felf-love, ſelf-opinion or pride, ambi- 
tion, anger; envy, malice, revenge, and the reſt, of which, as I ſhall have 
occafion to treat pretty copioully in the third book, I ſhall add nothing 
further at preſent ; but refer the reader thither, for a method of treating 
of them, which may with advantage be uſed in inſtructing youth, exclud- 
ing what may be thought too abſtract for their apprehenſion. For maſters 
are to proceed with prudence, according to the various capacities of the 
youth under their care; never taking it for granted, that ſuch or ſuch 

| | parts 
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parts of moral knowledge are beyond their reach ; but putting their ca- 
pacities to a thorough trial, which will ſhew, contrary to common 
opinion, how early the human mind is capable of comprehending very 
noble and extenſive moral views. . | N q 
To treat of the due regulation of the bodily appetites, as they are 
commonly called, will be employment for ſeveral evenings. ' The love 
of life, of riches, of food, of ſtrong liquors, of ſleep, of the oppoſite 
ſex (a ſubje& to be very lightly touched on) of diverſions, of finery : - 
the due regulation of each of theſe is to be pointed out, and the fatal 
conſequences of too great an indulgence of them, as ſtrongly as poſſible” 
ſet forth; with cautions againſt the ſnares by which young people are firſt 
led into ſenſuality, and methods of prevention, or reformation. . Of all 
which I ſhall likewiſe have occaſion to treat in the third book. The ps 
virtues contrary to the exceſſive indulgence of paſſion and appetite, ought 
to be ſtrongly recommended, as humility, meekneſs, moderation in de- 
ſires, — — and contentment. And it is not enough, that 
young perſons underſtand theoretically wherein a good diſpoſition of 
mind conſiſts. They are to be held to the ſtrict obſervance of it in their 
whole behaviour. One inſtance of malice, cruelty, or deceit, is a fault 
more neceſſary to be puniſhed, than the neglect of ſome hundreds of | 
taſks. And it muſt appear to every underſtanding, that the keeping a | 
youth under proper regulations, even by mechanical means, is of great ad- 
vantage, as he will thereby be habituated to what is good, and muſt find 
a vicious courſe unnatural to him. And there is no doubt, but the minds 

of youth may be rationally, as well as mechanically, formed to virtue, by 
the prudent conduct and inſtructions of maſters, where parents will give 
their concurrence and fanction. 2 ttt 
Several evenings may be employed in giving the youth a view of our 
duty to our neighbour, under which the relative duties ought to be con- 
ſidered; and particularly that fundamental, but now unknown virtue of 
the love of our country, very ſtrongly recommended. Materials, and a 

1 | method of inſtructing the youth. in the duties of negative and poſitive 

"= juſtice, and benevolence, may be drawn from what will be ſaid on ſocial | 

N virtue in the third book. 

_ Young people of good underſtanding may be rationally convinced of = 
the certainty of the Divine exiſtence by a ſet of arguments not too ab- | 
ſtract, but yet convincing. The proof a poſterior:, as it is commonly 
called, is the fitteſt to be dwelt upon, and is fully level to the capacity 
of a youth of Jones at fourteen years of age. An idea of the Supreme 
Being, a ſet of uſeful moral reflexions upon his perfections, and an ac- 
count of the duty we owe him, may be drawn from what is ſaid on that 
ſubject in the following book. mw 7 
| To 
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To habituate young people to reaſon on moral ſubjects, to teach them 
to exert their faculties in comparing, examining, and reflecting, is doing 
them one of the greateſt ſervices that can be imagined. And as there is 
no real merit in taking religion on truſt; but on the contrary, a reaſo- 
nable mind cannot be better employed, than in examining into ſacred 
8 truth; and as nothing is likely to produce a laſting effect upon the mind, 
but what the mind is clearly convinced of; on theſe, and all other ac- 
counts, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that young people be early taught to 5 
conſider the Chriſtian religion, not as a matter of mere form, handed We 
down from father to ſon; or as a piece of ſuperſtition, conſiſting in be- is 
ing baptized, and called after the Author of our religion; but as a ſub- 1 
Ject of reaſoning, a ſyſtem of doctrines to be clearly underſtood, a ſet = 
of facts eſtabliſſied on unqueſtionable evidence, a body of laws given by bw. . 
Divine authority, which are to better the hearts, and regulate the lives 
of men. To give the youth at a place of education a comprehenſive 
view of only the heads of what they ought to be taught of the Chriſtian 
religion, will nobly and uſefully employ ſeveral evenings. The 
particulars to be inſiſted on may be drawn from the fourth book. - 
The whole courſe may conclude with an explanation of our Saviour's 
diſcourſe on the mount, Marth. v, vi, and vii. which contains the Chri- 
ſtian law, or rule of hfe, and is infinitely more proper to be committed 
to memory by youth, than all the catechiſms that ever were, or will be 
compoſed. od; I; | 
"This may be a proper place to mention, that from the earlieſt years, 
youth ought to be accuſtomed to the moſt reaſonable of all ſervices, I 
mean worthiping God. It is no matter how ſhort the devotions, they 
uſe, may be, ſo they offer them with decency and underſtanding ; with- 
out which they had better let them alone; for they will be a prejudice 
inſtead of an advantage to them. | 5 
Beſides all other improvements, endeavours ought to be uſed to lead 
young perſons to ſtudy, to love, and to form themſelves by the holy 
Scriptures, the fountain of knowledge, and rule of life. For this pur- 
poſe, ſome of the time allotted for moral inſtruction, in a ſeminary of 
learning, may be interchangeably beſtowed in reading, commenting, 
and queſtioning the youth upon ſelect parts of Scripture, as the account 
of the creation, and flood, the remarkable characters of Noah, Lot, and 
Abraham, the miraculous hiſtory of the people of Mael, the moral writ- 
ings of Solomon, ſome of the moſt remarkable prophecies, with accounts 
of their completions, the Goſpel-hiſtory, and the moral parts of the 
Epiſtles. An hour every morning may be very wellemployed in this manner. 
A courſe of ſuch inſtructions continued, tao 7 and improved up- 
on, for a ſeries of years, muſt furniſh the young mind with a treaſure 1 
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che moſt valuable and ſublime knowledge, and muſt, with the Divine 
blefling, give it a caſt toward the virtuous ſide, which it muſt at leaſt 
find ſome diffculty in getting the better of in after · life. 

For any man to put himſelf at the head of a place of education, who 
is not tolerably qualified for explaining the nature and obligations of mo- 
rality, and who has not ſome critical knowledge of Scripture, is into- 
lerable arrogance and wickedneſs. - And that teacher of youth, who 
does not conſider the forming of the moral character of his pupils, as 
the great and indiſpenſable part of his duty, has not yet learned. the firſt. 
principles of his art. | 


S E C T. It 
Intention, and Method of Education. Cuncurrence of the Pa- 
rents neceſſary. © | | 


HE ſooner a boy is ſent from home for his education, the better. 
For though the parents themſelves ſhould be abundantly capable 
of judging of, and reſolute enough to keep up a proper conduct to the 
child, which is very ſeldom the caſe, yet there will always be enough of. 
filly relations coming and going, and of viſitants flattering and humour- 
ing him in all his weakneſfles ; which, though they be entertaining, as 
indeed every thing is from a pretty child, ought without all queſtion to 
be eradicated as ſoon as poſſible, inſtead of being encouraged. The 
very ſervants will make it their buſineſs to teach him a thouſand mon- 
key's tricks, and to blame the parents for every reproof or correction 
they uſe, though ever ſo ſeaſonable and neceſſary. 
It is ſurpriſing,. that ever a queſtion ſhould have. been made, whether 
an education at home or abroad, was to be choſen. In a home-educa- 
tion, it» is plain that the advantage ariſing from emulation, the impor- 
tance of which is not to be conceived, muſt be loſt. It is likewiſe ob- 
vious, that by a home-education a youth miſſes all the advantage of be- 

ing accuſtomed to the company of his equals, and being early hardned 
by the little rubs, he will from time to time meet with from them, againſt 
thoſe, he muſt lay his account with meeting in life, which a youth, Who 
goes directly out of his mother's lap into the wide world, is by no 
means prepared to grapple with, nor even to bear the ſight of ſtrange. 
faces, nor to eat, drink, or lodge differently from the manner he has- 
been uſed to at his father's houſe. A third t diſadvantage of a: 
home-education, is the miſſing a number of offul and valuable friend- 
thips, a youth might have contracted at ſchool, which being begun in the 
(OP : innocent 
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112 ä T H E D I GNIT V 
innocent and diſintereſted time of life, often held through the whole of 
it, and prove of the moſt important advantage. The ſooner a young 
perſon goes from the ſolitary ſtate of home into the ſocial life of a place 
of education, the ſooner he has an opportunity of knowing what it is 
to be a member of ſociety, of ſeeing the difference between a right and 
a wrong behaviour, of learning how to conduct himſelf among his 
equals, and in ſhort, the ſooner he is likely, under proper regulations, 
to become a formed man. bg” 0G | 
Ihe view of education is not to carry the pupils a great length in each 
different ſcience ; but only to open their minds for the reception of vari- 
ous knowledge, of which the firſt ſeeds and principles are to be planted 
early, while the mind is flexible, and diſengaged from a multiplicity of 
ideas and purſuits. Thoſe ſeeds and principles are afterwards to be culti- 
vated by the man, when grown up, and, by means of conſtant diligence 
and application, may be expected, through length of time, to produce 
the nobleſt and moſt valuable fruits. From hence it is evident, what 
conſtitutes the character of a perſon properly qualified for being at the 
head of the education of youth. Not ſo much a deep ſkill in languages 
only, or in mathematics only, or in any ſingle branch of knowled 
excluſive of the reſt. But a general and comprehenſive knowledge of 
the various branches of learning, and the proper methods of acquiring 
them, with clear and juſt notions of human nature, of morals, and re- 
vealed religion. i 1 ; 
Ihe moſt perfect ſcheme, that has yet been found out, or is poſſible, 
for the whole education of youth, from ſix years of age and upwards, is, 
where a perſon properly qualified with an unexceptionable character for 
gentleneſs of temper and exemplary virtue, good breeding, knowledge of 
werld, and of languages, writing, accounts, book-keeping, geography, 
the principles of philolophy, mathematics, hiſtory and divinity, and 
who is diſengaged from all other purſuits, employs himſelf and proper 
aſſiſtants, wholly in the care and inſtruction of a competent 3 of 
youth placed in his own houſe, and under his own eye, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to accompliſh them in all the branches of uſeful and ornamental 
knowledge, ſuitable to their ages, capacities, and proſpects, and eſpecially 
a the know of what will make them uſeful in this life, ſecure 
the happineſs of the next. | 
There is no one advantage in any other conceivable plan of education, 
which may not be gained in this, nor any one diſadvantage, that may 
not be as effectually avoided in this way as in any. If there is any thing 
2 a child, it may in this method of education be improved to the 
higheſt pitch; if there is any thing bad, it cannot be long unknown, 
| and may beremedied, if it js remedlable; if a child has a bright capa. 
n city, 
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city, there is emulation, honour, and reward, to encourage him to make 
the beſt of it; and if his faculties be low, there are proper methods for 
putting him upon uſing his utmoſt diligence, and there is opportunity 
to give him private aſſiſtance at by-hours, to enable him to keep nearly 
upon a footing with others of his age. In ſuch a place of education, the 
maſter has it in his power, by aſſiduity and diligence, to make the high- 
eſt improvements upon the youth under his care, both in human and di- 
vine knowledge; and, by a tender and affectionate treatment of them, 
may gain the love, the eſteem, and the obedience of a patent, rather 
than a maſter. Such a place of education is indeed no way different from 
another private houſe, only, that inſtead of three or four, or half a 
dozen children, there may be thirty or forty in family. - Inſtead of an 
indulgent parent, who might fondle and ſpoil the youth, there is at the 
head of ſuch an oeconomy an impartial and prudent governor, who, not 
being byaſſed by paternal weakneſs, is likely to conſult, in the moſt 
diſintereſted manner, their real advantage. Having no other ſcheme in 
his head, nor any thing elſe to engage his thoughts, he is at liberty, 
which few parents are, to beſtow his whole time upon the improvement of 
the youth under his care. Having no other — for raiſing himſelf 
in life, he is likely to apply himſelf in g earneſt to do whatever he 
can for the advantage of the youth, and his own reputation; as knowing 
that, though foundations, exhibitions, fellowſhips, and preferments, will 
always draw pupils to public ſchools and univerſities, it is quite otherwiſe 
with a private place of education, which muſt depend wholly upon real 
and ſubſtantial care and viſible improvement of the youth, and that a fai- 
lure of theſe muſt be the ruin of his credit and fortune. And ſuppoſing 
a competent ſet of duly qualified teachers employed in ſuch a place of 
education, it is plain, that there is no part of improvement to be had at 
any kind of ſchool, academy, or univerſity, which may not be taken in, 
and carried to the utmoſt length, the pupils are capable of, according; to 
their age, and natural parts. 3 | SHELTER 
This is; indeed, in the main, the great Milton's plan of a place of edu- 
cation to carry youth from grammar quite to the finiſhing of their ſtu- 
dies. In which the very circumſtance of a perſon's being brought up 
under the ſame authority from childhood to mature age, is of ineftima- 
ble advantage. When a child is put firſt to a filly old woman to learn 
to read, or rather murder his book, what a number of bad habits does 
he acquire, all which muſt afterwards be unlearned? When from thence 
he is removed to a public, or boarding-ſchool, with what contempt does 
he look back upon his old miſtreſs, and how ſaucily does he talk of 
her? The caſe is the ſame, when he is removed from ſchool to the uni- 
verſity. Then my young maſter thinks himſelf a man, fimds himſelf at 
his own diſpoſal, and reiolves to — that liberty, which no per- 
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ſon ought to be truſted with before years of diſcretion. And the conſe- 
quences are generally ſeen to anſwer accordingly. But a youth, who has 
been brought up from childhood to ripe age, under the ſame perſon, ſup- 
poſing him pr ly qualified, acquires in time the affection and the ſenſe 
of authority . on to a parent, rather than of a pupil to a maſter, 
than which nothing can more, or ſo much, contribute to his improve- 
ment in learning, or to the forming of his manners. . 
Whether there are not ſome particulars in the very conſtitution and plan 
of certain places of education, that may be ſaid to be fundamentally wrong, 
I ſhall-leave to better judgments, after ſetting down a few queries on the 
ſubject. . 

Whether the moſt perfect knowledge of two dead languages is, to any 
perſon whatever, let his views in life be what they will, worth the expence 
of ten years ſtudy, to the excluſion of all other improvements ? 

Whether, in order to a thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, there 
is any real neceſſity for learning by rote a number of crabbed grammar 
rules. And whether the ſame method which is commonly uſed in teach- 
ing French and [talian (in which it is notorious that pay a do actually 
acquire as great, or rather a greater maſtery) would not be as effectual, 
and incomparably more compendious, for acquiring a ſufficient know- 
ledge of Latin or Greek? I mean, only learning to decline nouns and 
verbs, and a few rules of conſtruction, and then reading books in the 
lan | 
Whether the ſuperfluous time, beſtowed in learning grammar rules, 
would not be much better employed in writing, arithmetic, elements of 
mathematics, or other improvements of indiſpenſable uſe in life ? eſpe- 
cially as it may be aſked, | vi 

Whether the negle& of the firſt principles of thoſe valuable parts of 
knowledge, till the more tractable years of early youth are paſt (all for 
the ſake of Latin and Greek) is not in experience found to be a great and 
irreparable loſs to thoſe who have been educated in that imperfect me- 
thod ? And whether they do not find it extremely hard, if not impoſſi- 
ble, in after-life to acquire a perfect knowledge of what they were not in 
early youth ſufficiently grounded in ? | n 

Whether the time ſpent in making Latin themes and verſes is not 
wholly thrown away? Whether Eugliſb people do not commonly acquire 
a very ſufficient knowledge of French and Halian, without ever thinking 
of making verſes in thoſe languages. Whether putting a youth, not yet 
out of his teens, upon compoſition of any kind, is at all reaſonable; whe- 
ther it is not requiring him to produce what, from his unripe age and 
uninformed judgment, is not to be ſuppoſed to be in him, I mean, 
thought. Whether the proper employment of thoſe tender years is not 
rather planting, than reaping ? Whether therefore it would not be a more 
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uſeful exerciſe to ſet a youth of fifteen to tranſlate, paraphraſe, com- 
ment upon, or make abſtracts from the productions of maſterly hands, 
than to put him upon producing any thing of his own ? | re 
Whether any knowledge of the learned languages, beſides being qua- 9 
lified to underſtand the ſenſe, and reliſh the beauties of an antient author, 
be of any uſe: and whether the making of themes or verſes does at all 
contribute to that end ? 1 | 
Whether in a ſeminary of learning, where ſome hundreds of youth 
are together, it is by any human means poſſible to prevent their corrupt- 
ing one another, undiſtinguiſhed, and undiſcovered ? Whether it is by 
any human means poſſible to find out the real characters, the laudable or 
faulty turns of diſpoſition in ſuch a number of youth, or to apply par- 
ticularly to the correction or encouragement of each fault or weakneſs, 
as they may reſpectively require“? 5 + hex 
It is not to be expected that the buſineſs of education ſhould go on to 
urpoſe, unleſs parents reſolve to allow a gentleman, properly qualified 
8 the important truſt to be repoſed in him, ſuch an income as may be 
ſufficient to enable him to carry on his ſcheme without uneaſineſs and 
anxiety, to ſupport proper aſſiſtants, and to furniſh himſelf with books, 
and the other apparatus neceſſary for the improvement of the youth un- 
der his care. | n 
There is no danger of rewarding too well the perſon whoſe faithful 
diligence has, by the Divine bleſſing, made your ſon a ſcholar, a virtu- 
£1 ous man, and a Chriſtian. That the gentlemen who employ, or rather' 
8 wear themſelves out, in the laborious work of the education of youth, 
| do but too generally meet with narrow and ungrateful returns, is evident 
from this demonſtration, that ſo few of them are ſeen to reap ſuch 
fruits of their labours, as are ſufficient to put them in eaſy, much 
leſs affluent circumſtances, when old age comes upon them, while 
fiddlers, ſingers, players, and thoſe who ſerve at beſt only to amuſe, 
and often to debauch us, wallow in wealth and luxury. And yet, with- 


* Whoever is in doubt about the ſubjects of the foregoing queries, may read, for ſet- 
fling his judgment, the following authors, viz. Hor. Lib. i. Sat. x. upon the abſurdity of 
making verſes in a foreign language. Mr. Locke's Treat. of Educat. in various Places, par-. 
ticularly page 305. on the abſurdity of putting youth upon making themes and verſes. 
Cowley upon that of fatiguing them with a — heap of grammar rules. To which add 
the authorities of Tanaguil Faber, Mr. Clark, Milton, Careab, the Governors of the Princes 
of the Royal blood of France, Roger Aſcham Eſq; Latin preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, and 
others quoted at large by Mr. Philips, formerly preceptor to his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Cumberland, in his Compendious Meth. of teaching languages, printed 1750. And if 
theſe be not enough to condemn the laborious trifling commonly uſed in certain places of 
education, let Mr Walker, Addiſon, Pope, and many other able men, who have writ on. 
the ſubject, be conſulted. | | * 
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out reſerve, and without diſparagement, be it ſpoken, there is not a more 
valuable member of ſociety, than a, faithful and able inſtructor of 


Nor is it to be expected that the education of youth ſhould ſucceed 7 
) properly, if parents will thwart every meaſure taken by a prudent maſter 3 
for the advantage of a child, taking him home from time to time, inter- 6 


rupting the courſe of his ſtudies, and pampering and fondling him in a 
manner incompatible with the oeconomy of a place of education, whereb 
a child muſt be led to conclude, that it is an unhappineſs to be obliged to 

be at ſchool, that it is doing him a kindneſs to fetch him home, to keep 
him in idleneſs, to feed him with rich food, and high ſauces, and to 
allow him to drink wine, and to keep ſuch hours for eating and ſleeping 
as are, unſuitable to his age. Did 5 but Se that a child's 

| ineſs depends not at all upon his being indulged and pampered ; but 

| PP having his mind eaſy, 2 hankering after what Ede not 
know, and will never think of, if not put in his head by their impr 
management of him; and that the more he is humoured in his childiſh | 
follies, the more wants, and, conſequently, the more uneaſineſſes he will 
have; did parents, I ſay, conſider this, they would not give themſelves 
and their children the trouble they do, only to make both unhappy. 

L have heard of a mother, who humoured her ſon to that pitch of fol- 
ly, that, upon his taking it into his head, that it would be pretty to ride 
upon a cold firloin of beef, which was brought to table, ſhe gravely or- 
dered the ſervant to puta napkin upon it, and ſet him aftride in the diſh, 
that he might have his fancy. And of another, who begged her little 
daughter's nurſe to take care, of all things, that the child ſhould not 
ſee the moon, leſt ſhe ſhould cry for it. £163 {Miri 

If parents will, in this manner, make it a point, never, even in the 
moſt neceſſary caſes, to oppoſe the wayward wills of infants, what can 
they expect, but that peeviſhneſs and perverſeneſs ſhould grow upon them 
to a degree, that muſt make them unhappy on every occaſion, when they 
meet with proper treatment from more reaſonable people? The youth, 
who, at his father's table, has been uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every 
day, than which Vece is more pernicious to any conſtitution, old or 
young, will think himſelf miſerable, when he comes to the ſimple and 
regulated diet of a boarding- ſchool; though this laſt is much more con- 
ducive to health. He, who has been uſed to do whatever he pleaſed at 
home, will think it very grievous to be controuled, when he comes to a 
place of education. The conſequence of which will be, that his com- 
plaints will be innumerable, as his imaginary grievances. Where the 
truth will not ſeem a ſufficient foundation for complaining, lyes and in- 
ventions will be called in ; for youth have very little principle, They will 
be 
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e liſtned to by the fond parent. The number of them will increaſe, upon 
3 The education of the child, and his very 
morals, will in this manner be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory; 
but experienced and notorious fact. The weakneſs of parents in this reſ- 
pect does, indeed, exceed belief. And unhappily, the beſt people are 
often moſt given to this weakneſs, having minds the moſt ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs and affection, and of eaſy credulity. This weakneſs appears 


in all ſhapes, and produces all kinds of bad effects. It is the cauſe of 


overlooking the moſt dangerous and fatal turns of mind in their 
children, till the ſeaſon for correcting them be paſt ; of indulging them in 
the very things they ought to be reſtrained in; of their hating thoſe who 
endeavour to open their eyes to the faults of their children; of lift- 
ning to their groundleſs complaints againſt their maſters ; of reſtrainin 
and hampering them in the diſcharge of their duty to their children ; an 
of ungratefully imputing to the maſter's want of care the failure of their 
children's improvement in what nature has denied them capacities for ; 
at the ſame time, that they know other youths have made proper im- 
gr under the ſame care; and cannot with any colour of reaſon 


ſe a prudent maſter ſo much his own enemy, as to neglect one pu- 
off and uſe diligence with another, | 


S8 E c T. m. 


Proceſs of Education from four Years of Age, to the finiſhing | 
of the Puerile Studies, and Exerciſes. | 


ROM the age of four to ſix, à healthy child, of good ca ity, 


may learn to read Engliſh diſtinctly, according to the ſpelling and 
points, The propriety of emphaſis and cadence muſt not be expected 
at ſo early an age. Within this period likewiſe, he may be introduced 
into the rudiments of Latin, and may learn to decline by memory a ſet 
of examples of all the declinable parts of ſpeech. 

If 1 did not think ſome knowledge in the Latin language abſolutely 
neceſſary to any perſon, whoſe ſtation raiſes him above the rank of a 
working mechanic, I ſhould not recommend it. Notwithſtanding what 
has been ſaid by many againſt the neceſſity of any knowledge of Latin, 
I muſt own, I cannot ſee that an Eugliſb education can be begun upon 
any other foundation. Without grammar, there can be no regular edu- 
cation. And the grammar of one language may as well be learned as of an- 
other, the ſcience being in the main the ſame in all. It is very well known, 


that 
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that moſt of the European languages are more Latin than any thing elſe. 
And what more thorough method is there of letting a perſon into the 
ſpirit of a language, than by making him early acquainted with the ori- 
ginal roots, from whence it is derived? As great part of the Latin a- 
riſes from the Greet, ſome judicious perſons have thought it beſt to begin 
with that language. er | | 
Upon the whole, one would think, no parent ſhould; wiſh his ſon 
brought up in ſo defective a manner, as to be at a ſtand at a Latin 
phraſe-in an Engliſh book, or a ſaying of an antient author mentioned 


in converſation, which muſt be very often met with by any man who 


7 2 at all, or keeps company above the very lowelt ranks of 
From the age of fix to eight, his reading may be continued and im- 
Prove. his principles of Latin.reviewed from time to time, and he may 

employed in reading ſuch eaſy books as Corderius and ſome of Eraſ- 


* 


mus colloquies with an Engl; tranſlation. | 
About this age likewiſe children may be taught to read a little French, 
a language which no gentleman can be without. After they have gone 


through Boyer's grammar, and learned by memory a ſet of examples of 


verbs regular and irregular, and common phraſes, they may read a little 
collection lately publiſhed, called, Recueil des auteurs Frangois, printed 
at Edinburgh. Les avantures de Gil Blas, Le diable boiteux, Les avan- 
tures de Telemaque, Les comedies de Motiere, and Les tragedies de Racine, 


are proper books for youth to read for their improvement in French. 


They.muſt likewiſe practiſe tranſlating into French, and ſpeaking the 


language. Soto d Ya 
From eight to twelve years of age they may be employed in the ſame 


manner, and may beſides be introduced to ſuch Latin authors as Juſtin, 


Cornelius Nepos, Eutropius, Phedrus, and the like. Ovid is an author 
uſually put into the hands of youth about this age. But for my part, 1 
do not think any thing of his at all fit for the young and unprincipled 
mind. His obſcenities and indecencies, will, I hope, be readily given 
up. And the bulk of his other writings are either over: ſtrained witti- 
ciſms, bombaſtic rants, or improbable and monſtrous fictions; none of 
which ſeem proper for laying a good foundation in the young mind ſor 
raiſing a ſuperſtructure of true taſte; rational goednels; and a ſteddy 
love of truth. 1. eee eee 

From twelve years of age to ſixteen or eighteen, that is, to the finiſh- 
ing of the education, properly ſo called; for a wiſe man never finiſhes his 
enquiries and improvements, till lite itſelf be finiſhed ; in the begin- 
ning of this period, I ſay, beſides carrying on and improving the above, 
a youth ought (and not much before according to my judgment) to be 


entered 
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entered into writing, and ſoon after into arithmetic, and then to read a 
little of the elements of geometry. Writing requires ſome degree of 
ſtrength of muſcle, and of ſight, and numbers and the elements of geome- 

, ome ripeneſs of judgment, which are not to be found in the generality 
or youth before twelve years of age. 

The neglecting too long the firſt principles of geometry, and the know- 
ledge of numbers, is found in experience to be very prejudicial ; as a 
perſon, whoſe mind comes once to be full of various ideas, and eager 
after different purſuits, as thoſe of moſt people are by ſixteen. or eigh- 
teen, can hardly by any means bring himſelf to apply to any new branch 
of knowledge, of which he has not had, in the young and tractable 
years of life, any principles. Mathematics, to one who has had no tinc- 
ture of that ſort of knowledge infuſed into his mind in youth, will be 
a mere terra-incognita ; and therefore too diſagreeable and irkſome to be 
ever purſued by him with any conſiderable ſucceſs. The caſe is by ex- 
perience found to be the ſame with reſpect to languages, and every other 
complex os extenſive branch of knowledge; which gave occaſion to 
the great Mr. Locke to obſerve, that the taking a taſte of every fort of 
« knowledge is neceſſary to form the mind, and is the only way to 
<« give the underſtanding its due improvement to the full extent of its 
capacity.“ | | 

2 books for learning the knowledge of numbers are Fiber c, 
Vingate s, Hill's, or Wellbs arithmetic. For the elements of geometry 
ſome think Pardie's an eaſy introduction. But his demonſtrations not 
being always unqueſtionable, I cannot recommend it. Simpſon's geo- 
metry is a very elegant compend. But Cunr's Euclid is the beſt book 
for a young beginner. Of the higher parts of mathematics I-ſhall ſpeak 
afterwards. | | 

About the age of twelve it will be proper for a youth to enter on the 
Greek language. From the ſmall Feftminſter Grammar (which is as 
good as any) he may go on to read the New-Teſtament, and from 
thence to Hocrates, or Demoſthenes, Plato, and Homer. f 
I know no oecaſion a youth can have to be obliged to get any thing 
by memory in learned or foreign languages, except the declenſions of a. 
ſet of examples, a few phraſes, and rules of conſtruction, which laſt 
may be learned in Enghiſh. The memory may be to much greater ad- 
vantage furniſhed with what may be of real uſe-in life, than with crabbed 
mar rules, or with heaps of Latin or Greek verſe. As to making 
Latin or Greek themes or verſes, I would as ſoon have a ſon of mine 
taught to dance on a rope. But of this enough above. | | 
From the Latin authors abovementioned a youth of parts may, about 
fourteen and fifteen, and onwards, be advanced to / ig, Salluſt, Terence; 
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. 7; - with ſelect parts of Horace (for many parts of that author 
Dt. eg ſo on to Tacitus, Juvenal, and Per- 


One of the beſt ſchool- books extant is a ſmall collection lately pub- 
liſhed, printed for C. Hitch, in Pater- neſter- rom, which I could wiſh en- 
| to the extent of a volume or two more, collected with equal 
judgment. It · is intituled, Selefe ex profanis ſcriptoribus hiſtoriæ. This 
may be read by youth from ten years of age and upwards 


proper to e tranſlations from, for improving them at once 
in aphy, in writing, in ſtyle, and ſentiment. If they were to 


2 ſuch verſions, corrected by the maſter, by way of orations, before 
their parents, I ſhould think the end of improving their elocution, and 
giving them courage to ſpeak in public, might be thereby much better 
attained, 3 — — a dead lan- 
guage, or to rant in a ical manner Engl; ies. To ſpeak a 
_grave ſpeech with proper grace and dignity may be of uſe in real life 
he rant of the ſtage 
it in youth has often produced very bad effects. 4 
I know no neceſſity for a youth's going through every claſſic author he 
reads. There are parts in all books leſs entertaining than others. And 
perhaps it might have a good effect to leave off ſometimes where the pu- 
pil ſhews a deſire to go on, rather than fully ſatiate his curiofity. 
When youth come to read Horace, Livy, and ſuch authors, they may 
be ſuppoſed capable of -entering a little into the critical beauties of the 
antients, and of writing in general. It will be of great conſequence, 
that ry be early put in a right way of thinking with reſpect to the real 
merit of the antients, what are their excellencies, which may properly be 
imitated, their faults to be avoided, and deficiencies to be ſupplied. Of 
which more fully afterwards. ye | 
Pope's Eſſay on. criticiſm may with ſucceſs be commented upon. 
From which, as it takes in the principal rules laid down and obſer- 
vations made by the writers before him, as well as his own, may be 
drawn a general view of the requiſites for a well written piece. The 
principles of this knowledge, early planted in the mind, would be of 
great uſe in leading people to form their taſte by ſome clear and certain 
rules drawn from nature and: reaſon, which might prevent their praiſing 
and blaming in the wrong place ; their miſtaking noiſy bombaſt for the 
true ſublime; a ftyle holding forth more than is expreſſed, for the 
dull. and unanimated ; bigneſs, for greatneſs; whining for the pathetic ; 
- bullying for the heraic; oddity for terror; the barbarous for the tragi- 
cal; farce for comedy; quaint conceit, pert ſcurility, or affected cant, for 
true wit; and fo forth. The beauty and advantage of method; the force of 


© expreſſion 


can never be uſed off the ſtage. And practiſing 
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expreſſion ſuited to the thought ; the cauſes of perſpicuity or confuſion, 
in a writer; the peculiar delicacy in the turn of a phraſe ; the im- 
portance, or inſignificancy, of a thought; the aptneſs of a ſimile ; the 

muſic of cadence in proſe, and meafure in verſe ; the livelineſs of dd 

ſcription ; the brightneſs of imagery ; the diſtinction of characters; the 

mp of machinery; the greatneſs of invention; the correctneſs of 
judgment; and I know not how many more particulars, might with 
ſucceſs be enlarged upon in teaching youth about fifteen years of age, 
and upwards. | | 
| When a youth has acquired a readineſs at writing and numbers, he may 
learn the beautiful and uſeful art of book-keeping according to the 1ta/zar 
method. Though this piece of knowledge is more immediately uſeful tor 
traders, it ought not to be neglected by any perſon whatever. Many an el- 
tate might have been ſaved, had the owner of it known how to keep cor- 
rect accounts of his income and expences. Were there only the beauty and 
elegance of this art to recommend it, no wiſe parent would let his ſon be 
without what may be ſo eaſily acquired. The beſt ſyſtem of book-keep- 
ing, and the briefeſt, is Wehſter 5. | 
About fourteen or fifteen years of age a youth of parts may be in- 
ſtructed in the uſe of the globes, which will require his having the terms 
in geography, and many of thoſe uſed in aſtronomy, explained to him. 
To this may be joined an abridgment of the antient and preſent ſtate of 
nations, commonly called antient and modern geography. The beſt books 
on the uſe of the globes are Harris's and Randal's Geography, or Gor- 
don's Geographical grammar; which, with Hubner's Compend, and Wells's 
Geographia claſſica, will be ſufficient to introduce the pupil to a general no- 
tion of antient and modern geography. A ſet of maps ought to be 
turned to, and the pupil taught to underſtand the manner of conſtruct- 
ing and uſing them. "0 $2 

The knowledge of the ſurface of our globe, and the preſent ſtate of 
nations, is neceſſary and uſeful for men of all ranks, orders, and pro- 
feſſions. The ſtateſman can have no diſtinct ideas of the intereſts and 
connectiohs of foreign nations; the divine no clear conception of Scrip- 
ture or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, nor the merchant of the voyages his ſhips 
are to make, the ſeats of commerce, and means of collecting its various 
articles; nor indeed the private gentleman bear a part in common conver- 
ation, without underſtanding the ſituations, diſtances, extent, and general 
ſtate of kingdoms and empires. In a word, he, who does not know geo- 
graphy, does not know the-world. And who could bear to be ignorant 
of the world he lives in, all but the ſpot in which he was born ? 

Algebra is a ference of admirable uſe in ſolving queſtions ſeemingly 
. | R ine x- 
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inexplicable, I would adviſe that every youth of fortune and parts have 


a tincture of it about this period of life. Hammond's, . Simpſon's, 
and Maclaurin's treatiſes are proper to be made ule of in teaching 
3 | 8 my 
About the ſame age, youth may be let into a general knowledge of 


- chronology, or of the principal zras and periods of the world, and of 


the outlines of univerſal hiſtory. This cannot be better done, than 
by reading them lectures upon. the Chart of univerſal hiſtory, lately 
publiſhed, ſhewing them, at the fame time upon the terreſtrial. globe, 


and in m the ſituation and extent of kingdoms and empires. 


The chronological tables in the twenty-firſt volume of the Univer- 
ſal hiſtory may be conſulted by thoſe who would deſcend to more 
minute particulars in teaching youth the knowledge of chronology. 
About the age of ſixteen or eighteen, a youth of good parts may 
learn juſt ſo much of logic as may be uſeful for N him to an ac- 
curate and correct manner of thinking, and judging of ſuch truths as are 
not capable of mathematical demonſtration. The Ariſtotelian method 
of reaſoning in mood and figure might be proper, if the ideas we affix 
to all words were as preciſe as thoſe of a right line, a ſurface, or a cube. 
But ſo long as we neither have in our own. minds at all times, nor 
much leſs can communicate to thoſe we converſe with, the ſame in- 
variable ideas to the ſame words, we muſt be content, if we mean either 
to receive or communicate knowledge, to recede a little from the rigid 
rules of logic, laid down by the Burger ſaytes and the Stheiblers, which al- 
ways hamper, and often miſlead the underſtanding. | I 
For the purpoſe of putting young perſons in the way of reaſoning 
juſtly, Dr. Watiss Logic may with ſucceſs be read and commented on 
to them, and ſome of the eaſieſt and moſt fundamental parts of Mr. 
Locke's Eſſay on human underſtanding. After which ſome parts of the 
- writings of ſome of the cloſeſt reaſoners in morals may be examined, 
and the force of their arguments ſhewn, to lead the pupil to the imi- 
tation of their manner. Shch writers as Dr. Clarke, Woollafton, and 


biſhop Butler, author of the Analogy, will be proper for this purpoſe. 
It may alſo be uſeful to ſhew how ſubtle men n deviate from 


ſound reaſon, and lead their readers into fallacies. The works of 
Hobbes, Morgan, and Hebrew Hutchinſon, may, among innumerable 
others, be proper examples to ſhew, that the ſemblance of reaſon may 
be, where there A no ſubſtance. — — 2 7 nn POET 
It would be of great advantage to youth, if could, as a of 
their education, have an opportunity L ſeeing a — of e2 — 
as firſt exhibited by Deſaguliers, , biſton, and others. They mou Id 
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there learn, in the moſt entertaining and eaſy manner, the grounds, as 
far as known, of the noble ſcience of phyſiology. And in ſeeing a re- 
gular ſeries of experiments, and obſervations, in mechanics, hydroſta- 
tics, pneumatics, optics, aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and the like, would 
have their curioſity raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and would acquire a taſte 
for knowledge, which might not only lead them, in after-life, to purſue _ 
their own improvement in the moſt valuable ways, but likewiſe might, by 
furniſhing an inexhauſtible fund of entertainment, ſupply the continual 
want of taverns, plays, muſic, or other leſs innocent amuſements to fill 
up their vacant hours. For it is only the want of ſomething within 
themſelves, to entertain them, that drives people to routs, rackets, or 
maſquerades, to the fatal waſte of time and money, and the utter per- 
verſion of the true taſte of life. 

A perſon, who underſtands this kind of knowledge, with the help of 
a very few inſtruments, as a teleſcope, a microſcope, an air-pump, and 
a pair of Mr. NeaP's me globes, may $0 through the grounds of this 
ſort of knowledge, following the method given by Mr. Martin in his 
Philoſophical grammar (guarding againſt his errors) to the great enter- 
tainment and improvement of a ſet of pupils. 

Dancing, fencing, riding, muſic, drawing, and other elegant arts, and 
manly exerciſes, may, according to the circumſtances of parents, and ge- 
nius of children, be carried greater or ſhorter lengths. For, a perſon, 
whoſe education has fitted him for being a uſeful member of ſociety, accord- 
ing to his ſtation, and for happineſs in a future ſtate, may be ſaid to have 
been well brought up, though he ſhould not excel in theſe elegancies. 
And it is not ſuch frivolous accompliſhments as theſe, that will make a 
man valuable, who has not a mind endowed with wiſdom and virtue. 
Above all things, to make the mere ornaments of life, the employment 
of life, is to the laſt degree abſurd and prepoſterous. 

It is evidently of advantage, that a young gentleman be, from his 
infancy almoſt, put into the way of wielding his limbs decently, and 
coming into a room like a human creature, Bur I really think it 
more eligible, that a youth be a little baſhful, and awkward, than that 
he have too much of the player or dancing-maſter. Care ought there- 
fore to be taken, that he do not learn to dance too well. The conſe- 
quence will probably be, that, being commended for it, he will take all 
opportunities of exhibiting his performance, and will in time become a 
hunter after balls, and a mere dangler among the ladies. 

The ſame caution ought to be uſed with reſpe& to muſic. It is true, 
there are very few of the good people of England, who have ſo much 
true taſte, as to be capable of excelling in that alluring and bewitching 
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a In there are inſtances of 00 bad effects of een it too 
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So much of he riding-ſchool, as is s uſeful and. neceſſary, chere is _ 
But it-is deplorable to ſee the bu 


to be ſaid. againſt of our ge 
udy the iber le, ſcience of jockeyſhip to ouch a neglect of all She 


tiſed to ſuch a degree as to excel at it, is the likelieſt 
means that can be contrived. for getting a man into quarrels. And I ſee 
not, that the running a tellow-creature through the body, or having that 
operation 1 ep upon one's ſelf, is much the more deſireable for its 
being done ſecundum artem. And yet whoever wears a Werd, ought to 


know ſomewhat of the way of handling it. 
Drawing is an ingenious accompliſhment, and lacs not lead directly 


to any vice that I know of. It may even be put upon the ſame foot with 
a taſte for reading, as a ſober amuſement, which, may lead a young gen- 

tleman to love home, and regular hours. But it is far from being friendly 
to the conſtitution. Like. all ſedentary employments, which engage the 


F ee if p 


attention, it is prejudicial to the health, eſpecially, Where oyl-colours 


are uſed, which is not indeed a neceſſary part in drawing. It likewiſe 
fixes and ſtrains the eyes, and in ſmall work, fatigues them too much 
to be purſued to any great length with ſafety. At the ſame time, to. 
know perſpective, and the other principles of the art, and to have ſuch 
a command of the pencil, as to be capable of ſtriking out a draught of 
an object, or view, not 10 much with delicacy, as with. ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, 
and fluency, is an accompliſhment both. very ornamental, and may often 
prove uſeful. 

I will conclude this: ſection with the following remark, That there is 
this difference between the conduct af education, and the improvement 
of the mind afterwards, that in education, the view being to open the 
mind to all kinds of knowledge, there is no abſurdity in carrying on ſe- 
veral ſtudies together, nor in Palling rom one to another, before the pu- 
pil arrives at any great perfection in the firſt; on the contrary, in matu- 
rity, the view being not to learn firſt principles (which are ſuppoſed to 
have been ſtudied in youth) but to acquire a perfect knowledge of ſub- 
jects, it is then improper to purſue many different ſtudies at once, or to 
give over one, and proceed to another, till one has rey the former a 


competent length. 
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Of manly Studies. Or a Method of acquiring a competent Know- 
' ledge of the Sciences. Of proper Books, and Apparatus. _ 


E FORE a young gentleman ſets about any particular dra ſup- 
B poſing his puerile education finiſhed, he ma 2 himſelf for 
more manly improvements by a careful peruſal of the following books, 
which will give him a general view or map of ſcience, viz. The Preface 
to Chambers's Dictionary. Clartꝰs Method of ſtudy. Boſwel's Method 
of ſtudy. Lockes Conduct of human underſtanding. Waitss Im- 
provement of the mind. Baker's Reflections on learning (an ingenious 
work, except upon the ſubjects of aſtronomy and philoſophy, where the 
author has bewildered himſelf miſerably.) Mootton's Reflections on an- 
tient and modern learning. Rollins Belles lettres. Fs DEL 

Nothing will be of more conſequence toward the ſucceſs of a young; 
gentleman's endeayours for his own improvement, than his getting early 
into a right track of reading and ſtudy. For by that means he will fave 
infinite trouble, which many go through by beginning at the wrong end; 
who, after diſtreſſing We 0.1/ in purſuing what they have not the ne- 
ceflary accompliſhments for; find themſelves obliged to give up what 
they had undertaken, and go back to firſt principles. Men thus ſuffer 


# 


reat loſs of time and labour; meet with diſcouragement in their ſtudies; 
and the ſtructure of learning which they raiſe, proves in the end but a 
piece of patch- work. Others, by being at firſt put upon a wrong courſe. 


of reading, find themfelves plunged into myſtery, fanaticiſm, or error 


of one kind or other; out of which it coſts them many years to extricate 


themſelves. -- Others atraching themſelves too early and too cloſely 


to one narrow track, as pure mathematics, or poetry, cramp their 


minds in their youth; or, by giving too great a looſe to fancy, un- 
fit them for expatiating boldly, — ſan 

fields of knowledge. To avoid thefe radical errors, let a young gentle- 
man carefully ſtudy the books above recommended, and through the 


whole courſe of his reading, take all opportunities of converſing with, 
and conſulting men of judgment in books; of a large and free way of think- 
ing; and of extenſive learning. The conſequence of which judicious man- 
ner of proceeding has in many inſtances been improvement in moſt bran- 


ches of ſcience to a maſterly degree by thirty or forty years of age. But 

this ſuppoſes a ſuperior natural capacity, and various other advantages. 
Next after ſuch a knowledge of languages, numbers, geometry, geo- 
graphy, chronology, and logic, which may be called A e ſtu- 
dies, after ſuch a moderate acquaintance with theſe, as may be acquired 
1 of betore 


at the ſame time ſurely, in the 
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before eighteen or twenty, youth may proceed to the more manly ſtu- 
dies of hiſtory, biography, the theory of government, law, commerce, 
oeconomics, and ethics. 18 Fa | 

I mention cheſe together, becauſe there is a connexion between them, 
which renders them proper to be carried on in ſucceſſion, as they will 
mutually aſſiſt and throw a light on each other. And I adviſe a ſtudious 
you to improve himſelf in ſuch branches of knowledge as theſe, before 
he proceeds to perfect himſelf in the higher mathematics, firſt, on ac- 
count of the incomparably ſuperior importance of a thorou 


gh knowledge 
of our own nature, ſtate, obligations, the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 


underſtanding which ſubjects is ſuch, as to make all other purſuits ap- 


yy os but ſpecious trifling. And ſecondly, uſe this 
Find of — is ly of ſuck a nature, as not to hazard an 
poſſible bad effect upon a young mind, which is more than can be ſaid 
of moſt other branches of ſtudy, indulged to a great | . The vanity 
and affectation, which a little unuſual 9 thy in 

gives weak minds, is ſo conſpicuous as to have occaſioned that ſpecies of 
learning to be termed, by way of diſtinction, pedantic ſcholarſhip. And 


as to mathematics, many inſtances could be produced of men of very 
fine heads for that ſcience, who, by accuſtoming themſelves wholly to de- 
monſtration, have run into an affected habit of requiring demonſtration 


in ſubjects naturally incapable of it, and of deſpiſing all thoſe parts of 
ſtudy, as unſcientifical, which do not give the ſatisfaftion of mathematical 
certainty. Such s thus diſqualifying themſelves for improvement 
in the moſt uſeful parts of knowledge, tho' eminent in one particular 


way, may, upon the whole, be properly ſaid to be men of narrow minds. 


This evil might have been prevented, had they timely given themſelves 
to other enquiries, as well as mathematics, and been accuſtomed to apply 
their minds to various ways of ſearching into, and finding out truth. 
But the natural, and almoſt unavoidable effect of confining x 4 mind to 
one kind of E is the hampering and narrowing, inſtead of enlarg- 
ing and ennobling it. Fix | 
At the ſame time, it ought to be remembered, that nothing tends fo 
much to habituate to a. juſtneſs of thought, and accuracy of expreſſion, 
as a tincture of mathematical knowledge received in youth. All that is 
here intended to be guarded againſt, is the plunging too deep at firſt into 
that ſtudy; which often tends to the excluſion 6 all others for life. And, 
as was before obſerved, no part of uſeful or ornamental knowledge is to be 
excluded conſiſtently with the view of a complete improvement of the mind. 


Uſeful books previgus to the reading of hiſtory, are ſuch as the fol- | 


| lowing, viz. Rollins Method of ſtudying hiſtory, in his Belles lettres. 


Boſſuet's Diſcours de Phiſtoire univerſelle, Potter's Greek, and Kennet's . 
Keman antiquities, Sirauchius*s and Helvicus's Chronology, Sleidan On 


the 


aſſical learning 
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the four monarthies, bears, and Freſnoy's Methods of ſtudying hiſtory: 

In order to read hiſtory with perfect clearneſs, geography muſt go hand 

in hand. The ſyſtem of geography lately publiſhed, together with An- 

ſon's voyage, which contains ſome new accounts, not in that work, Wellis 

Geographica claſſica, and Senex's New general Atlas, may be proper to 
perfect a gentleman in that uſeful branch of knowledge. 

To be maſter of antient hiſtory, let a perſon firſt peruſe carefully the 
Univerſal hiſtory, conſulting all along the maps of the ſeveral countries 
which have been the ſcenes of action, and referring every character and 
event to its proper date. Afﬀter this general view of the whole body of 
antient hiſtory, thoſe who have leiſure and other advantages, may read 
as many of the originals as they pleaſe, eſpecially upon more important 
characters and facts. They are all along quoted by the compilers of the 
above excellent and uſeful work. Thoſe who poſſeſs the learned lan- 
guages, in which thoſe originals were writ, find in the peruſal of them 
a peculiar pleaſure, even where the facts related are already known. 
There is a purity and beautiful ſimplicity in the deſcriptions the antients 
give; which diſcerning readers do not find in the works of tranſlators, 
or compilers. Beſides that the very circumſtance of the mind's letting 
itſelf be deceived into the belief, that we read the very words of an an- 
tient warrior, or orator, tho? it is certain, thoſe we have aſcribed to them 
by hiſtorians, are for the moſt part put into their mouths by the hiſtori- 
ans themſelves ; the mind's perſuading itſelf, that it hears'the very words 
and accents of an illuſtrious character in antiquity, makes the peruſal of 
an original peculiarly entertaining and ſtriking. | 

Gentlemen of leiſure and fortune, efpecially, ought by no means to be 
without a little acquaintance with Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Xeno- | 
phon, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the moſt celebrated Greek hiſtorians; ' 
nor with Juſtin, Livy, Tacitus, Ceſar, Salluſt, Suetonius and Curtius, the 
greateſt among the Romans. a 

As the undertakers of the antient part of hiſtory, are now going to 
E to give the modern to the public in the ſame manner, there can 

no better method of ſtudying that recommended, than to peruſe their 
work, as it comes out, if well executed, applying in the ſame manner 
from time to time, where a fact or character is particularly intereſting, to 
the originals themſelves. | | | | 

Some of the beſt modern hiſtories, are Pu Introduction, Ra- 
Pin's Hiſtory of England, Mezeray's and Daniel's of France, Mariana s 
of Spain, Vertot's of Portugal, Sir Paul Ricaut's of the Turks, Oakley's of 
the Saracens, Du Halde's of China; —— of the pyratical ſtates of Barbary ; 

Herrera's of America; Hiſtory of the c eſt of Mexico; of Germany , 
of Naples; of Florence by Mactiavel; of Venice by Nain and Paruta , 

+ of 
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of Genoa; of Poland by Connor; of Holland; of Flanders by Bentivoglio. - 
To read hiſtory with advantage, keep ' conſtantly in view the follow- 


ing ends; to find out truth; to unravel, if poſſible, the grounds. 


of events, and the motives of actions; to attain clear ideas of re- 
markable characters, eſpecially of that which diſtinguiſhes one charac-- 
ter from another; to profit by the various uſeful leſſons exhibited ; 
to ſtudy human nature, as repreſented in hiſtory, and to endeavour to 
find — which characters you yourſelf reſemble the moſt; and to re. 
mark whatever throws any light, or evidence upon religion. 

To draw up in writing an epitome or abſtract of the moſt ſnining 
parts of hiſtory, and eminent characters, as one proceeds, adjuſting 
the chronology and geography all along, will contribute greatly to the 


fixing in the mind a general comprehenſive view of the whole thread 


of ſtory from the oldeſt accounts of time downward, diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the ſeveral and countries which make a figure 1 in hiſtory. 

iſure to execute it property: Among the a- 
bridged facts, might with great advantage be diſpoſed a ſet of reflec- 


tions moral, political, and theological, as they occurred in the courſe 


of reading, which would in the whole amount to a very great number, 
and variety; and would prove an agreeable and improving amuſement 
in advanced life, to peruſe, add to, and correct, according as one's 
judgment matured, and views enlarged. A man of leiſure and abili- 
ties might, in his collection of hiſtorical remarks, unite together in one 
view whatever characters ſeemed to have any reſemblance, might ſet 
againſt one another ſuch as, by making ſtriking contraſts, might ſet 
off one another to the beſt advantage. He might obſerve the different 
conduct of the ſame perſon at different times, and account, from the 
different circumſtances he was engaged in, for thoſe differences in his 
behaviour. He might obſerve how one, of perhaps the beſt abilities, 


was unhappily led into ſuch a courſe of conduct as has blaſted his re- 


tation; how another, by miſſing certain advantages, fell ſhort of 


the character which by a happy co- incidence of circumſtances, he muſt 


have attained. How ſeemingly inconſiderable particulars in the conduct 
of princes-and great men have produced ſtrange effects in the affairs of 
mankind; -.and what momentous conſequences, to the reſt of the world, 
depend upon the behaviour of thoſe who are at the head of it. 
Hiſtory is the to the knowledge of human nature. For in it 
we — what ſort of beings our fellow- creatures are, by reading their 
uine characters in their actions. Theſe a perſon, who carefully 
hiſtory, may trace up to their ſource, and purſue and unravel 


— 


all = wonderful diſguiſes, doublings, and intricacies of the human 


heart. Life, as it is generally conducted by perſpns of all ſtations, but 
” 4 eſpecially 
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eſpecially of the higheſt, appears from hiſtory in its true colours, as a 

ſcene of craft, .of „ ey of ſelfiſhneſs, - cruelty, folly, and vanity. 

Hiſtory ſhews the real worth of the uſual objects of the purſuit of man- 

kind; that there is nothing new under the ſun ; nothing to be wondered. 
at; that mankind have been from the beginning bewildered and led from 

their real happineſs, and the end of their being, after a thouſand viſion- 

ary. vanities, which have deluded and diſappointed them from genera- 
tion to generation, and are likely to do ſo to the laſt, - | | 
What can be more entertaining or inſtructive, than in hiſtory to trace 

this world of ours through its various ſtates, obſerve what ſort of in- 
habitants have poſſeſſed it, in different periods; how different, and yet 
how much the ſame; how nations, ſtates, and kingdoms have riſen, 
flouriſhed, and ſunk ; the firſt riſe of government, patriarchal, mo- 
narchical, republican ; what characters have appeared in different ages, 
eminent for virtue, or infamous for wickedneſs ; to what ſeemingly 
ſlight cauſes the moſt important events have been owing ; the arts, by 
which one man has been able to ſubdue millions of his fellow-creatures, 
and to tread on the neck of mankind; the motives which have put. 
men upon action, and the weakneſſes, which have been the cauſe of 
the baffling of their ſchemes ; the force of human paſſions, the weakneſs 
of reaſon, the influence which prejudices and attachments have on the 
conduct of men, the ſurprizing heighths, to which virtue has raiſed 
ſome men, the difficulties conquered, the honours gained, and the laſt- 
ing fame acquired by a diſtintereſted love of their country; the mad- 
neſs, on which ambition, covetouſneſs, and love of pleaſure have driven 
men; and through the whole, the influence of the unſeen hand of Pro- 
vidence, diſappointing the counſels of the wiſe ; weakning the power 
of the mighty; putting down one, and railing another up; and working 
out its own great and important ends alike by the weakneſs, the power, 
the virtue, .the wickedneſs, the wiſdom, and the folly of mankind. 
Hiſtory is the great inſtructor for all ranks in life, but eſpecially the 
higheſt. For thoſe, who are beſieged and blocked up by triple guards 
of flatterers, whoſe chiet care and great intereſt it is above all things to 
prevent the approach of truth, in hiſtory may ſee characters as great 
or greater than their own, treated with the utmoſt plainneſs. There the 
haughty tyrant may ſee how a Nero was ſpoke of behind his back, though 
deihed by the laviſh knee. of flattery. Thence he may judge how he 
himſelf. will be ſpoken. of, by hiſtorians, who will no longer dread his 
menace, after his head is laid in the duſt. Thence he may judge how. 
his character is perhaps now treated in the antichamber of his own palace, 
by the very ſycophants, whole Fes tongues had, the moment 2 
| been 
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. the higher the rank, the more extenſive the ſphere of duty to be per- 


turies, and judge in his own mind, whether he will then appear in the cha- 
ol a wiſe and active monarch, or of an inſignificant being upon earth; 


been laviſhing the fulſom and undiſtinguiſhed applauſe on his worſt 
vices, which had ſanftified with the title of princely virtues. Hiſ- 
tory will faithfully lay before him his various and important duty, (for 


formed) which thoſe, who come into his preſence, dare not, or oftner will 
not, inſtru& him in. There he will ſee the original of the inſtitution of 9 
government; and learn, that power is given into the hands of one, for = 
the advantage of the many; not, according to the monſtrous doctrine 
of tyranny and ſlavery, the many made for one. There he will learn 
very honeſt art of government, and can be engaged in no difficult cir- 
cumſtance, of which he will not find an example, and upon which he 
may not learn ſome uſeful inſtruction for governing mankind. © For the 
human ſpecies have been from the beginning very much the ſame, and 
generally capable, by wiſe laws ſtrictly executed, by a judicious police 
unive; prevailing, and by the powerful example of perſons in high 
rank, of bei verned and managed at the pleaſure of able and 
litic princes. . There he will ſee the difference between the real glory of 
4 Titus or an Alfred, and the horrible barbarity of a Philip or a Lewis. 
He may ſet his own character and actions at the diſtance of a few cen- 


racter of a devourer of his fellow-creatures, or of the father of his people; 


of an example to mankind of every ſublime virtue, or a general cor- 
ruptor of manners. Hiſtory is the grand tribunal, before which princes 
themſelves are, in the view of mankind, arraigned, tried, and, 
often with the greateſt freedom as well as impartiality, condem- 
ned to everlaſting infamy. And though it is the mark of a truly 
great mind to dare to be virtuous at the expence of reputation ; it is a 

f of -a ſoul ſunk to the loweſt baſeneſs of human nature, to bear to 
think of deſerving the contempt or hatred of all mankind, the wiſe and 
good, as well as the unthinking and worthleſs. - 

There is not indeed a leſſon in the whole compaſs of morals, that is 
not, in the moſt advantageous, and pleaſing way, to be learned in hif- 
tory and biography, taking in antient and modern, facred and pro- 
fane. There the madneſs of ambition appears in a ſtriking light. The 
dreadful ravages produced by that wide-waſting Fury, whenever ſhe has 
poſſeſſed the frantic brain of a hero, and ſent him like a devouring fire, 
or an "overflowing inundation, ſpreading deſtruction over the face of 
the earth; the numbers of the innocent and helpleſs, who have, in the 
different ages of the world, been ſpoiled, and maſſacred, to make one 
fellow-worm great; the human hecatombs, which have been offered 
to: this infernal demon; the anxious hours of life, and the violent 

deaths, 
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deaths, to which unthinking men have brought themſelves by the egre- 
gious folly of flying from happineſs in purſuit of the phantom of a 
name; the extenſive, and endleſsly various views, which hiſtory exhibits, 
of the fatal conſequences of this vice, ought to teach the moſt incon- 
ſiderate the wiſdom of contentment, and the happineſs of retirement. 

In hiſtory we ſee the moſt illuſtrious characters, for that worth, which 
alone is real, I mean, the internal excellence of the mind, riſing ſuperior 
to the mean purſuit of riches, dignifying and ſanctifying poverty by 
voluntarily embracing it. From thence we cannot help learning” this 
important leſſon, That the external advantages of wealth, titles, build- 
ings, dreſs, equipage, and the like, are no more to the man, than the 
proud trappings to. the horſe, which add not to his value, which we 
even remove, before we can examine his ſoundneſs, and real worth, and 
which may be put upon the ſtupid aſs, as well as the generous ſteed. 
The contraſts we find in hiſtory between thoſe nations and particular 
rſons, who ſtudied temperance and abſtinence, and thoſe whoſe beaſtly 
uxury renders them infamous to poſterity, ought in all reaſon to con- 
vince the readers of hiſtory of the advantage of living agreeably to the 
dignity of human nature. The ſpontaneous and voluntary approbation, 
which the heart immediately gives to virtue, where paſſion and preju- 
dice are out of the (way as is the caſe where we conſider the character 
of thoſe, who have been buried a thouſand years ago) ſeems to be 
the voice of God within the mind, calling it to the ſtudy and practice of 
whatever is truly laudable. Why does not every prince judge of 
himſelf with the ſame impartiality as he does of the Cæſars? Why does 
a private perſon indulge himſelf in vices, which all mankind, 
and even himſelf, abhor in a Sardanapalus, or Heliogabalus ? 
It would be eaſy to write a book, as large as this whole work, upon 
the moral advantages of the ſtudy of hiſtory. But to proceed; Hen 
The writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may be as properly mentioned 
here, as, any where elſe, viz, Euſebius, Socrates, &c. Caves Lives of 
the fathers, Dupin's Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Hiſtories of the councils, 
Bower's Hiſtory of the popes, Chandler's of the Inquiſition, Sleidan's 
Hiſtory of the reformation in Germany, Brandt*s in ths Low-countries, 
Ruchaf's in Switzerland, and Burnet's in England. To which add, Whiſt-- 
an' Sacred hiſtory, and Fertin's Remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
Biography is a ſpecies of hiſtory, with this peculiarity, that it ex- 
hibits more minutely the characters, and ſets forth to view ſome, which 
are too private for hiſtory, but which are not on that account leſs wor- 
thy of being known, but perhaps more ſo, than thoſe which, being 
more expoſed, were more diſguiſed and affected, and conſequently: 
more remote from nature, the OA Io of which ought to be the 
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object in view. There is no ſort of reading more profitable than that 


lengths have been actually gone in learning and virtue, that high de- 
grees of perfection have. beef actually attained by men like ourſelves, 
intangled among the infirmities, the temptations, the oppoſition from 


wicked men; and. the other various evils of life; how does this ſhew us 


ourſelves as utterly inexcuſable,-if we do not endeavour to emulate 
heighths, we know have been reached by others of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Biography, in ſhort, brings us to the moſt intimate acquain- 
tance. with-the. real characters. of illuſtrious dead ; ſhews us what 
they have been, and conſequently what we ourſelves may be; ſets 
before us the whole character of a perſon who. has made himſelf emi- 
nent either by his virtues or vices ; ſhews us how he came firſt to take 
a right or wrong turn; how he afterwards proceeded greater and greater 
lengths; the proſpects which invited him to aſpire to higher 4 ees 
of glory, or the deluſions which miſled him from his virtue and his 
peace z the circumſtances which. raiſed him to true greatneſs, or the 
rocks, on which he ſplit, and ſunk to infamy. And how can we more 
effectually, or in a more entertaining manner, learn the important 
leſſon, What we ought to purſue, and what to avoid ? 

Beſides Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, and the reſt of the antient 
biographers, the moderns are to be conſulted. The General dictionary, 
continued by the writers of Biographia Britannica, is a vaſt treaſure of this 
kind of knowledge. One cannot propoſe to peruſe thoroughly ſuch vo- 
luminous-works. They are only to have a place in a gentleman's libra- 
ry, and to be turned to at times, and ſelect parts to be read and digeſted. 

A general inſight into the theoretical part of government, and law, 
ſeems neceſſary to the complete improvement of the mind. This may 
be beſt acquired by a careful attention to hiſtory, which ſhews the ori- 
ginal of government; its neceſſity and advantage to the world, when 
properly adminiſtred; its corruptions and errors; changes and re- 
volutions; ruin and ſubverſ:on, and their cauſes. This is the proper 
ſcience of a gentleman of eminent rank, who has weight and influence 
in his country. 

Proper helps for this ſtudy are the following, viz. 

Bacon, Locke, and Sidney, on Government; Harrimton's Works; 
Sir Thomas Mere's Works; Grotius on the Rights of war and peace; 
Paffenderſſes Law of nature and nations, with Harbeyrac's notes; Mil- 


ten g Political works, which gre to be read with large allowances, for 


his zeal for the party he was engaged in; Sir William Temple's Works ; 
Gftiglicnes Courtier 3; mers Fadera; Woed's Inſtitutes z L'eſprit des 
lun; Domat's Civil law, and the Statutes abridg'd. FMT 
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The theory of commerce is cloſely connected with the foregoing. 
It is a ſubject highly worthy the attention of any perſon, who would 
improve himſelf with -a general and extenſively uſeful knowledge; and 
for perſons in eminent ànd active ſtations is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Thoſe who have any concern with the legiſlature, and thoſe who are at 
the head of cities and corporations, if they be deficient in knowledge 

of the intereſts of trade, are wanting in what is their proper calling. 
Every perſon, who has either vote of intereſt in chooſing a repreſen- 
tative in parliament, ought to make ir his buſineſs to Kno. ſo much of 
the commerce of his country, as to know how, and by whom, it is 
likely to be promoted or diſcouraged. And if all was rightly regulated, 
it is to be queſtioned if any one ought to be an elector, who could not 
make a tolerable figure in the houſe, if not as a ſpeaker, at leaſt as a voter. 

To acquire ſome general underſtanding of the theory of trade and 
commerce, a gentleman may, witch advantage, uſe the following 
books, viz. Poſtlethwaite's Dictionary of trade and commerce; The 
Britiſh merchant, 3 vols. in 12mo ; Sir Jh Child on Trade; Urtariz's 
Theory of trade and commerce; Univerſal library of trade arid com- 
merce; The Merchant's map of commerce; Locke on trade and coin; 
Lex mercatoria rediviva ; Oldenburgb's, Stevenss, and Lickyer's Pieces on 
trade and exchange; Davenant on trade and revenues; Gee on trade; 
and Tracts by Mr. Tucker of Briſtol. 8 ld 0 

But whoever, from a view to public good, would perfectly under- 
ſtand - the preſent ſtate of the commerce of theſe kingdoms, as it is 
continually varying and fluctuating, he cannot expect to have a juſt ac- 
count of it by any other means than the informations of thoſe actually 
engaged in it. | : 

A gentleman may afterwards read the works of thoſe writers who 
have treated of the human nature and faculties, their extent and im- 
provement, in a ſpeculative or theoretical way. After having ſtudi- 
ed hiſtory, he will be qualified to judge whether ſuch authors treat 
the ſubject properly or not; and will be capable of improving and cor- 
recting their theory from the examples of real characters exhibited in 
hiſtory. . | | 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay on human underſtanding is the foundation of this 
ſort of knowledge. There is no good author on the ſubject, who has 
not gone upon his general plan. His work the univerſal ſenſe of man- 
kind has eſtabliſhed for a' juſt and accurate map of man. His Conduct 
of the underſtanding is alſo a work worthy of its author. The great 
biſhop Butler, author of the Analogy, in ſome of his Sermons, which 
might be more properly called philoſophical diſcourſes, has with much 
ſagacity corrected ſeveral errors of the writers on this ſubject, on the 
6 5 9 theory 
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theory of che 
Hutcheſon of G 


ow- may be peruſed with advantage. He is both, 


reaſoner, and an elegant writer. Beſides theſe 


authors, and others, who have written expreſsly on this ſubject, many 


of whom have ſaid good things; but have run into ſome diſputable 
jarities of opinion, on account of which I do not chooſe to recom- 
mend them; beſides theſe, I ſay, the writings of almoſt all our celebrated 
% divines and moraliſts contain valuable materials on this ſubject. 
The inimitable authors of the SpeFator, Tatler, and Guardian, have 
diſplayed the whole of human life in all the ſhapes and colours it ap- 
pears in. . Thoſe admirable eſſays may be read as a ground-work of 
oeconomics, or the knowledge of the arts of life. | "VE, 
There would be no end . a liſt of books on this head. The 
few following are ſome of the beſt, viz. The rule of life in ſelect ſen- 
tences, from the antients; Apoph of the antients; Maſon's 


Self- knowledge; Charron on Wiſdom ; Bacon s, Collier s, and Montaigne's 


- 


Eſſays; Fuller's Introductions to wiſdom and prudence ; and The plain 
„ eee pen ermed ſcientific 
| ow which may be p y ter cientific, 
there is — open be fo ill diſpenſed with by a gentleman, who 
would cultivate his mind to the utmoſt perfection, as that of Ethics, 
or the grounds of morality. The knowledge of right and wrong, 
the obligations and conſequences of virtue, and the ruinous nature 
and tendency of vice, ought to be perceived by every well cultivated 
mind in the. moſt clear and perfect manner poſſible. But of this moſt 
important branch of ' ſcience, and what is very cloſely connected with 
it, viz, revealed religion, I ſhall treat in the two following books. 
The beſt antient moraliſts are Plato, Ariſtotle, Epiftetus, Hieracles, 
Cebes, A ſop, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca. Among the mo- 
derns, beſides thoſe mentioned under other heads, and beſides our 
beſt divines, as Barrow, Tillotſon, and the reſt, the following are ex- 
cellent moral treatiſes, viz. Woallaſton's Religion of nature delineated ; 
Groves s Syſtem of morality; Balguy's Tracts; Cudworth's Immutable 
and eternal morality z Cumberland de legibus; Kings Origin of evil. Add 
to theſe, Clover s, Campbel s, and Nettleton's Pieces on virtue and happi- 
neſs ; Wilkins on natural religion; Fiddes on morality ; Minute philo- 
ſopher; and Paſcal's Thoughts. "Ivy bnd 54 4. 
Of all ſtudies, none have a more direct tendency to aggrandize the 
mind, and uently, none are more ſuitable to the dignity of human 
nature, than thoſe, which are included under the general term of phy- 
hology,. or the knowledge of nature, as aſtronomy, anatomy, botany, 


ns, and other particulars. The works of Mr. 
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ly noble, and fit to ennoble the human mind, as when compared with 
thoſe of the works of men, as criticiſm, antiquities, architecture, he- 


raldry, and the like. In the former, all is great, beautiful, and perfe&.. 


In the latter, the ſubjects are all comparatively mean, and defective. 
And whatever is otherwiſe, owes its excellence to nature, as in perry. 
painting, ſculpture, and ſo forth. The firſt lead us to know and adore 
the greateſt and moſt perfect of beings. The laſt, to ſee and regret 


our own weakneſs and imperfection. 


The ſyſtem of nature is the magnificent palace of the King of the 
univerſe. The ignorant and incurious, to uſe the compariſon of a great 
philoſopher, is as a ſpider, which retires into ſome dark corner, and 
wraps itſelf in its own duſty cobweb, inſenſible of all the innumerable 
beauties which ſurround it. The judicious enquirer into nature, in con- 
templating, admiring, and moraliſing upon the works of its infinite 
Author, proves the juſtneſs of his own' underſtanding by his approba- 
tion of the perfect productions of an infinitely perfect Being. * 
The ſneers of > rea men, upon the weakneſs which has appeared 
in the conduct of ſome enquirers into nature, ought to have no influence 
to diſcourage us from thoſe reſearches. If ſome few have ſpent too much 
time in the ſtudy of inſects, to the neglect of the nobler parts of the cre- 
ation, their error ought to ſuggeſt to us not a total neglect of thoſe in- 
ferior parts of nature ; but only to avoid the miſtake of giving ourſelves 
wholly to them. There is no ſpecies which infinite Wiſdom has thought 
worth making, and preſerving for ages, that is not highly worthy of our 
enquiring into its nature. And it is certain, that there is more of curi- 


ous workmanſhip in the ſtructure of the body of the meaneſt reptile, 
than in the moſt complicated, and moſt delicate machine, that ever was 


or will be conſtructed by human hands. 
To gain the great advantage which ought to be kept in view in enquiring 


into nature, to wit, improvement of the mind, we muſt take care to 


avoid the error of ſome, who ſeem to have no ſcheme but the finding out 


a ſet of mere dry facts, or truths, without ever thinking of the inſtruc- 


tion which may be drawn from the obſervations made: An enquirer into 
nature (ſays the above eminent author, who himſelf went as great lengths 
as any one ever did in that ſtudy) who carties his reſearches no farther 
than the mere finding out of truths, acts a part as much beneath him, 
who uſes philoſophy to lead him to the knowledge of the Author of nature, 
as a child, who amuſes himſelf with the external ornaments of a tele- 
tcope, is inferior to the aſtronomer, who applies it to diſcover the won- 
ders of the heavendo 7517 4 its 005718 5 OLGEPT 94 n ee 2 
The truth is, a man may be a great aſtronomer and phyſiologiſt, and 
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t by go means. a truly great man. Fot mere ſpeculative knowledge 
1 211 not make a great mind: though, joined with the other neceſ- 
endowments, it gives the proper idea of an accompliſhed character. 


tained the proper end of philoſophy, which can be no other way of any 
real Nader to moral agents, than in ſo far as it has proper moral effects 
n them. | h 


It is. ſtrange that 


any man can think of the ſeveral wonders of 


nature, as the two extremes of ſtupendous greatneſs and inconceivable 
— +. 4 the 12 uniformity, the fright- 


wWtene immenſe variety and wonde 
ful rapidity, and yet unvarying y of motions z the countleſs num- 
bers, and yet ample proviſion, the ſimplicity of cauſes, and variety of 
ts, and the reſt, and not be irreſiſtibly led to think of the Maker and 
Governor of ſuch a glorious work. How can men think of a globe 


twenty five thouſand miles round, as the earth we inhabit is known to 


be, without thinking of the hand which formed this mighty maſs, and 
re ſo regular, as we ſee it has by its ſhadow caſt upon the 
| nar ecliple, without adoring Him, who could as it were, 
roll the ſtupendous heap between his hands, and accurately mould it into 
ſhape ? Bur if aſtronomers are right in calculating the magnitude of ſome 
of the other planets to exceed many hundred times this on which we live, 
and the ſun himſelf to be equal to a million of earths, whoſe figure we 
obſerve to be perfectly regular; what can we think of the eye which could 
take in, and the hand which could form into regular ſhape ſuch cum- 
brous maſſes ? If we conſider this unwieldy lump of matter on which we 
live, as whirling round the ſun in a courſe of between four and five hun- 
dred millions of miles in a year, and n thouſand in one 

rapidity exceeding that of a cannon juſt diſcharged, as 


much as that does the of a horſe; can we avoid reflecting on the in- 
conceivable might of the arm which brandiſhed it, and threw it with a 
— ioned to ſuch a rapidity? One would think thoſe who beſt 


the laws of motion, and the exactneſs neceſſary in adjuſting 
the twofold forces which + ren a circular, or elliptical revolution 
round a centre, ſhould be the propereſt perſons to ſet forth the wonders 
of Divine Wiſdom, which has exhibited ſuch inſtances of ſkill in the 
motions of our earth, and other planets round the ſun, and in the com 


pounded motions of ſatellites or moons round them. 


Who can ſurvey the countleſs myriads of animalcules, which with the 


ſtate tending to faction, without thinking on the Almighty Author 
of ſuch a profuſion of life? When ſome grains of ſand, ſome ſmall cut- 
tings 


Sir Iſaac: Newton, Mr. Boyle, and thoſe who, like them, look through 
nature up to nature's. Gd, can alone be ſaid to have purſued and at- 


help of the microſcope are viſible in almoſt all kinds of fluids, - when in a 
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 yond number. An animal body is indeed a ſy 
number of various parts adapted to ſuch various uſes; the ſtructure of 
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tings of human hairs, or any other body, whoſe real ſize is known, are 
put into a drop of one of thoſe fluids which exhibit anima3cules, it ap- 
pears evident to any eye, that a grain of ſand muſt be equal to the fize 
of ſome millions of them. For the grain of ſand appears a body of a 

many inches ſolid, while the whole fluid ſeems filled with living crea- 
cures, even then (when ſo enormouſly magnified) too ſmall to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed : I mean at preſent the ſmalleſt ſpecies of animalcules, for 


moſt infuſions exhibit a great variety of ſizes. Two or three times the 


number of the inhabitants of London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark croud- 
ed into the bulk of a grain of ſand! Every one with an organiſed body 
conſiſting of the various parts neceſſary to animal life! What muſt then 
be the ſize of the particles of the fluid which circulates in the veins of 
ſuch animals ? What the magnitude of a particle of light, to which the 


other is perhaps a mountain? 


Theſe few particulars are thus curſorily mentioned, only for the ſake 
of an opportunity of remarking upon the oddneſs of the caſt of ſome 
minds, which can ſpend years in examining ſuch wonders of nature, go- 
ing through the calculations neceſſary to determine the facts, and yet ſtop 
ſhort of the reflections ſo natural upon making the diſcovery, and for the 
fake of which alone, one would think it was worth while to have beſtow- 
ed the pains. For it is really of very little conſequence to us to know 
the exact proportion between the magnitude of a grain of ſand and an 
animalcule in pepper water, the wonderful regularity of the motions of 
all the great bodies in nature, deſcribing equal areas in equal times, the 
amazing properties of light and colours, and the means by which viſion 


is performed, and the like; it is, I ſay, of very little conſequence to 


know a number of facts which obtain in nature, if we never conſider 
them farther than as dry unintereſting facts, and never think of apply- 
ing our knowledge of them to ſome purpoſe of uſefulneſs for life or fu- 

unt. | 
The invitations to acquire a general knowledge of anatomy, are be- 
2 of miracles. The 


the bones, as the ſupporters of the whole frame; the number and apt in- 
ſertion of the muſcles for performing the various motions of the body 
with eaſe and gracefulneſs; the endleſs variety of veſſels, tubes, and 
ſtrainers, gradually leſſening to imperceptibility, with the fluids circu- 
lating through them, and ſecreted by them, for the various purpoſes of 
nature, which render the body of an animal a ſyſtem in which a greater 
number of ſtreams are continually flowing, than thoſe which water the 


| largeſt kingdom upon earth, or more probably, than all that run in all 


the channels round the globe. 
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The eye alone, that miracle of nature, is a ſtudy for life: We finck 


how difficult it is to form and adjuſt a ſet of glaſſes for any compound 


optical inſtrument. Yet glaſs is a ſolid ſubſtance, which will keep. 


the form that is once given it. But the - 1 muſt be conſidered as 
a compoſition of various coats or pellicles, of three different humours, 


and a et of muſcles to alter the form of thoſe humours, and. the aper- 
ture of the eye, inſtantaneouſly, according to the ſituation, or diſtance, 
' brightneſs, or obſcurity of the object to be viewed; at the ſame time, 
that the whole maſs of the eye is to be conſidered as a ſyſtem in which: 
there are innumerable ſtreams continually flowing. Now as we know, that 
in order to diſtinct viſion, the laws of optics require the figure of the 


eye to be ſtrictly true and regular; that it ſhould continue fit for viſion 
for a few moments together, conſidering of what ſoft and pliable ſub- 
ſtance it is made, and how continually changing its figure and ſtate, is 
what we can in no reſpect give an account of. How delightful is the 
ſearch intò theſe wonders! How naturally does it lead the well diſpoſed 
mind to love and adore the almighty Author of ſo excellent a work ! - 

There is indeed none of the works of nature, down to the moſt com- 


| mon, and contemptible (if any thing could be ſo called, which infinite 


Wiſdom has deigned to make) that is not found, when attentively ex- 


amined, to be, for curioſity of ſtructure,« above the apprehenſion of any 
human mind. What is meaner, or more common than a pile of graſs ? 


Yet whoever with a microſcope examines its various parts, will find it 
a work of ſuch curioſity, as to deſerve his higheſt admiration. In the 
blade he will find a double coat throughout, between which the veſſels, 
which convey the juices to nouriſh it, are diſpoſed. The minuteneſs 


of thoſe tubes decreaſes to imperceptibility. Nor do the ſame veſſels 


and return the juices. There are in every plant, and conſequently 


in every pile of graſs, two kinds of veſſels analogous to the veins and 


arteries in an animal body, by means of which a circulation of the juices 
is 11 The blade is alſo furniſned with excretory veſſels, to carry 
off by perſpiration whatever juices may be taken into the plant, which 
may be ſuperfluous, or unfit for its nouriſnment, and with abſorbent veſ- 
ſels, at whoſe orifices nouriſhment is taken in from the ambient air, as 
well as from the earth by the root. The blade is always furniſhed with 
a ſtrong fibrous ſubſtance running up its middle, and tapering to a point, 
for ſupporting and ſtrengthening it. 

The ſubſtance of the roots of all plants, is quite different from the 


other parts in outward form and internal ſtructure. It is fo in grafs. 


Every fingle tendril is furniſhed with veſſels, at whoſe open mouths the 
proper Juices enter, which, as they mount upwards, are ſecreted, ſo that 
6 per "Av . thoſe 
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thoſe which are proper for each reſpective part, are conveyed to it, and 
the other particles, by means of valves and other contrivances within the 
veſſels, are ſtopped and turned back The ſubſtance of the root itſelf 
is of three ſorts, the cortical, or bark, the woody part, and the pith. 
Each of theſe has its veſſels or paſſages, differently diſpoſed, and of a 
different ſize and make, as the miſcroſcope ſhews. | 
The ſeed itſelf is a miracle of curioſity. For in every ſingle grain the 
ſtamina of the future plant, or rather the plant itſelf in miniature, is diſ- 
poſed, ſo that the growth of the plant is only the unfolding of the ſta- 
mina, and their enlargement by the addition of new juices. If the opi- 
nion of ſome naturaliſts be well founded, viz. that in the ſtamina con- 
tained in a ſeed, there are alſo contained the ſtamina of the plant which 


is afterwards to ſpring from that, and ſo on for ever, this increaſes the 


wonder infinitely. It is likewiſe obſerved, that almoſt every plant, if 
cut off above the root, will ſend out new branches, leaves, and ſeeds al- 
molt endleſsly. So that it would ſeem, that every ſtock of every plant, 
and conſequently every ſtalk of graſs, as well as every ſeed, contained 
almoſt an infinite number of other plants, branches, leaves, and fo 
forth, in miniature. But I will not urge this too far, becauſe there is 
another hypotheſis, which does not require ſuch inconceivable minute- 


neſs of ſtamina, nor their being thus diſpoſed one within another with- 
out end from the creation of the firſt plant : I mean, the ſuppoſition of 


thoſe ſtamina floating in the air, in infinite numbers, and being received 
into proper matrices, and ſo fructifying. Be this as it will, there are, as 
we have ſeen, wonders without end in ſo deſpicable an object as a pile of 
rals. . 

5 After all that has been ſaid, there may, for any thing we know, be a 
thouſand times more unknown of the internal ſubſtance or ſtructure of 
a pile of graſs. We know not how two particles of matter come to ad- 
here to one another, why they do not fall aſunder like grains of duſt 
or ſand.» We know not how the particles of nouriſhment are taken into 
the veſſels of the root of a plant; how they are carried on and ſecreted eve 
one to its proper place; what it is in the make of the particles of the juice, 
and effluvia exhaled from the rout and blade, which makes them taſte or 
ſmell differently; what diſpoſition of the external parts makes the root 
part appear white, and the blade green, and ſo on. Yet this ſubject, 
in which there are ſo many curiolities known to us, and enough of in- 
explicable difficulties to puzzle all the philoſophers of antient and mo- 
dern times, is no rarity, but is every where to be met with. The whole 
earth is covered with it. Yet every ſingle pile, of which there may be 


{ome thouſands in every ſquare foot of ground, is formed with all the 
; 22 N admi- 
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Sable: eaten ad mfr Line been be deferibinge:. What 
then is the art diſplayed in all the various and numberleſs plants of dif- 
cies which cover the face of the earth ? What the profuſion 


of workmanſhip in the innumerable multitudes of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
and inſets, which inhabit all parts of the earth and waters; of which 
every ſingle individual diſplays wonders of inexpreſſible power and in- 
conceivable wiſdom beyond number? Great and manifold are thy 
« works, O Lord, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 

If a perſon has a ſtrong genius for mathematical learning, it will be 


natural for him to improve himſelf in the higher parts of that noble ſci- 


ence, as plain and ſpherical trigonometry, conic ſections, and fluxions. 
But it does not appear to me abſolutely neceflary to the idea of a well 
improved mind, that a perſon be maſter of thoſe abſtruſe parts of mathe- 
matics, On the contrary, I know not, whether the employing a great deal 
of time in thoſe parts of ſcience, which are rather ſublime and curious, 
than uſeful in life, can be juſtified; at leaſt, where a perſon has a capa- 
city for improving himſelf and others in uſeful knowledge. On the 
other hand, it muſt be owned, that the exerciſing the genius in the moſt 
difficult parts of ſtudy, is not without its uſes, as it tends to whet the 
capacity, and ſharpen the faculties of the mind, which may, for any 
thing we know, be of advantage to it in fitting it for the ſublime em- 


ployments of future ſtates. Add to this, that it is not always caſy to ſay 


what is altogether uſeleſs in ſcience. What has been at its firſt diſcovery 
looked upon as a mere curioſity, has oſten been found afterwards capa- 
ble of being applied to the nobleſt uſes in ſcience, and in life. This has 
n experienced in no inſtance more frequently than in the difcovery of 
mathematical proportions. Thoſe of triangles were diſcovered before 
they were found to be of ſuch important uſefulneſs in menſuration, and 
navigation; and thoſe in common geometry, in trigonometry, conics 
and fluxions, before they were applied to aſtronomical calculations. Nor 
can any one pronounce with certainty, that thoſe which have not yet 
been applied to any direct uſe for improving ſcience, or art, never will, 
qr are incapable of it. Upon the whole, the purſuit of any ſtudy, how- 
ever it may ſeem merely curious, rather than uſeful, is an employment 
incomparably more noble and ſuitable to the dignity of human life, than 
thoſe of pleaſure, power, or riches. Though this is not ſaying, that 
ſtudy is the ſole buſineſs of life, or that it may not be carried lengths in- 
conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate, | 
For improvement in the higher mathematics, Volſiuss and Wilſons 
Trigonometry, Muller's, or De la Hire's Conic ſections, Ditton s, Simp- 
aui, or Maciaurin's Fluxions may be ſtudied. | 
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At laſt we come to the ſummit and pinnacle of knowledge, the ut- 
moſt reach of human capacity, I mean the e y. This 
ſublime of ſcience is what very few, perhaps not fix in an age, have 
been found equal to. The labours of that prodigy of our ſpecies ; the 
calculations, and demonſtrations upon which he has-founded his immor- 
tal and impregnable ſtructure, are not to be inveſtigated but by one poſ- 
ſeſſed of the quickeſt penetration, the moſt indefatigable diligence, lei- 
ſure, and vacancy of mind. There are, for example, ſome of his pro- 
blems, which few men can hold out to go through ; few minds being 
capable of keeping on the ſtretch for fo long a time as is neceſſary for 
the purpoſe. It will therefore be in vain to adviſe readers in general to 
try their ſtrength in this Achillean bow. It is however, poſſible to ac- 
quire a general idea of his philoſophy from Pemberton s, and Maclaurin's 
Views w it, They who would go farther, muſt read his Principia with 
the jeſuits comment, and his Optics. | 

I will here give a lift of books, which will make a pretty complete 
and uſeful collection upon the various branches of natural philoſophy 
and mixt mathematics. Ray's Wiſdom: of God in the creation. Der- 
ham's Phyſico- theology. Nature diſplayed. Nienwentyt's Religious phi- 
loſopher. Boyle's Works. Lieuwenhoek's Arcana. Adams's Microgra- 
phia, and Baker's Employment for the microſcope. Ray's, Ruyſch's, 
and Geſner's Hiſtory of animals. HW/illughbuy's Ornithologia. Swammer- 
dam of Inſects. Keil's, and Graveſande's Phyſics. Graveſande's, Deſa- 
gulier s, and Rowning's Experimental philolophy. Hills Hiſtory of 
minerals and foſſils. Blackwell's Herbal. Martins Philoſophical. 
grammar, and Philoſophia Britannica. The Tracts. which give an ac- 
count of the late diſcoveries in electricity. Hales's Statics. Cotes's Hy- 
droſtatics and pneumatics. Miſcellanea curioſa. Philoſophical tranſac- 
tions abridged, and thoſe of the foreign academies of ſciences. Muſcher- 
breek's Phyſical eſſays. Keil's, Winſlow's, and Heiſter”'s Anatomy. Mon-- 
ro's Oſteology. Beerhaave's CEconomia animalis. Ray, Malphighi, 
Tournefort, and Sloan of plants. KeiPs and Gregory's Aſtronomy. Pem- 
berton's, and Maclaurin's Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, Sir 
Jaac's Principia, with the jeſuits comment. Dr. Halley's, Huygens's, and 
Flamſtead's Works. M biſton's Religious principles of aftronomy. Smith's, 
Gregory's, and Sir Iſaac Newtons Optics. Shaw's and Boerhaave's Che- 
miſtry. To which add, Harris's Lexicon technicum; and Chamberss 
Dictionary. : | | 
A gentleman of fortune and leiſure will do well to furniſh himſelf 
with a few of the principal inſtruments uſed in experimental philoſophy, 
as an air-pump, which alone will yield almoſt an endleſs variety of enter- 
tainment; to which add a-condenſing engine; a microſcope, W * 
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142 THE DIGNITY _- 
ſolar apparatus, which likewiſe is alone ſufficient to fill up the leiſure 
hours F almoſt a whole life; a teleſcope of the Gregorian conſtruction ; 
a ſet of priſms, and other glaſſes for the experiments in light and co- 
lours; a ſet of artificial magnets; an electrical machine; and a pair of Mr. 
Neale s patent globes. | v0 


Wo Rr ar 
Of forming a Taſte in polite Learning, and Arts. 


human genius, who is ignorant of the politer ſciences of criticiſm, 
poetry, oratory, and antiquities, and of the elegant arts of painting, 
muſic, ſculpture, and architecture, would undoubtedly be improper. 
And yet it may juſtly be affirmed, that a very moderate ſkill in them is 
ſufficient; as that kind of knowledge is at beſt only the embelliſhment, 
not the ſubſtantial excellence of a character. Nor can it be denied, that 


many, eſpecally men of fortune, do purſue the ſtudy of thoſe elegancies 


to lengths inconſiſtent with the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, and with 
the awful and ferious buſineſs to be done in it. Solid and uſeful know- 
ledge, eſpecially among the great, gives way almoſt entirely to taſte. 
And even of that, a very great part is only affectation and cant, rather 
than true diſcernment. In muſic, for example, I think it muſt be owned, 
that there are few civilized nations, in which there is ſo little true taſte as 
in England; the proof of which is, the extremely ſmall number of our 
country-men and women, who excel either in performance, or compo- 
ſition. In France and Italy, on the contrary, and ſeveral other countries of 
Europe, there are very few towns, or even villages, in which there are not 
ſome able artiſts in muſic. And yet we know, that there is not a coun- 
try in the world, in which muſicians, eſpecially foreigners, are ſo much 
encouraged, as here. This cannot be aſcribed to our natural taſte for 
muſic ; for that would appear in our excelling in the art. It muſt there- 
fore be owing to an affectation of what we do not poſſeſs, which coſts us 
a great many thouſands a year, and muſt yield but very little entertain- 
ment. For the pleaſure a perſon receives from muſic, or any of the 
other beaux arts, is proportionable to the taſte and diſcernment he has in 


them. 
he beſt and largeſt inſtruments of this kind, beyond compariſon, that have ever been 


made, are thoſe eonſtructed by Mr. Short of Sarry-ftreet in the Strand, London, 
| 2 | 8 Per- 


O ſay, that a gentleman has attained the utmoſt perfection of the 
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Perhaps the {ame might be ſaid of ſome other elegancies, as well as 


of muſic. But I ſhall only in general add, that whoever purſues what - 


is merely ornamental to the neglect of the uſeful buſineſs of life, and, 
inſtead of conſidering ſuch things only as ornaments and amuſements, 
makes them his whole, or chief employment, does not underſtand, nor 
act up to the true dignity of his nature. 

On the ſtudy of claſſical learning and antiquities, I cannot help ſay- 


ing, that it is really a matter of no ſmall concern to ſee men of 


learning ſtraining beyond all bounds of ſenſe in making encomiums on 
the great writers of antiquity, which there is reaſon to think they 


would bluſh to read. To hear thoſe gentlemen, one would imagine 


the antients all giants in knowledge, and the moderns pigmies. Whereas 
it is much more probable, that the e of the world was its youth 
or immature age, and that the human ſpecies, like an individual, have 
gradually improved by length of time; and, having the advantage of 
the enquiries and obſervations of paſt ages, have accordingly profited 
by them, and brought real and properly ſcientific knowledge io heights 
which we have no reaſon to imagine the antients had any conception 
of. The whole advantage antiquity ſeems to have of the preſent 
times, as far as we know, and it would be ſtrange if we ſhould reaſon 
upon what we don't know, is in works of fancy. The ſtyle of the 
antient orators and poets is perhaps ſuperior to that of any of our pro- 
ductions in 8 and in elegance. Nor is it any wonder it ſhould 
be ſo. In the popular governments of Greece and Rome, where almoſt 
every point was to be gained by dint of eloquence, and where kings 
were clients to private pleaders, it was to be expected, that the art of 
oratory ſhould be cultivated, and encouraged to the utmoſt. 

The very ſound of the Greek and Latin gives the writings in thoſe 
languages a ſweetneſs and majeſty, which none of our feeble, unmuſi- 
cal modern tongues can reach. How ſhould an Engliſh or French 
poet have any chance of equalling the productions of thoſe who wrote 
in a language, which expreſſed the commoneſt thoughts with more 
pomp of ſound, than our modern tongues will lend to the moſt ſub- 
lime conceptions ? | | 


Ton d'apameibomenos proſephe podas okys Achilleus.” 


HOM. 
The ſwift-footed Achilles anſwered him.” 


Here is more grandeur of ſound to expreſs almoſt nothing, than MII- 
ton could find in the whole compaſs of our language to cloath the 
greateſt thoughts that perhaps ever entered into an uninſpired imagina- 
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don. For, what is there in the Mad, ſtripe of the majeſty of the 

Greet, that can equal the following hymn to the Supreme Being, ſung by 
the firſt parents of mankind in innocence : ; 


% Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good 

„ Almighty | Thine this univerſal frame, | 

« Thus wondrous fair. Thy ſelf how wondrous then! 

« U ble ! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 

« To us invilible, or dimly ſeen 

« In theſe thy loweſt works. Yet theſe declare 

« Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

« Speak ye, who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 

« Angels! for ye behold him; and with ſongs 
„And choral ſymphonies, day. without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in heav'n, 

« On earth join all ye creatures, to extol 

« Him firſt, him him midſt, and without end, Sc. 


How would theſe thoughts ſhine in Homer's Greek | How would 


| Longinus have celebrated ſuch a paſſage in a venerable antient ! How 


would our Daciers and our Popes have celebrated it! Let us not there- 
fore be impoſed on by ſound, but while we pay due praiſe to antiquity, 
let us not refuſe it to ſuch of the moderns as have deſerved it even in 


thoſe arts, in which the antients have exhibited their utmoſt abili- 


But though it ſhould be confeſſed, that the antient poets, orators, 


and ſculptors have in ſome reſpects out-done the moderns; when this 


is faid, all is faid, that can with truth be affirmed of their ſuperiority 


to us. For in moſt parts of ſolid ſcience, they were mere children. 


Their phyſiology is egregious trifling, and groundleſs hypotheſis, drawn 
not ſo much from nature, as from fancy. Their theology or mytho- 


logy is a mixture of ſenſe, myſtery, fable, and impurity. Their 


ethics are well enough for what they have delivered. But it is a ſtruc- 


ture without connection, and without foundation. Whoever has 
ſtudied Moollaſtons Religion of nature delineated, will hardly think 


 Ariftotles Ethics, or Tully's Offices, worth reading, for the fake of im- 


132338 in real and ſcientific knowledge of the foundation and ob- 
i 


gations of morality. He who has digeſted Dr. Clarke's noble work, 
will hardly have recourſe to Cicero, Of the nature of the Gods, for 


. juſt ideas of the Supreme Being, and a rational ſcheme of religion. 
Who would name ſuch philolophers as Pliny, or Aelian, with Mr. 
Bale, or Mr. Ray? Who would think of comparing Ariftotl?s Lo- 
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gic with Mr. Locle s, or Ptolemy's Aſtronomy with Sir Iſaac Newtor's ? 
There are many whole ſciences known in our times, of which the 
antients had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, and arts of which they had ne 
conception. All the diſcoveries made by thoſe noble inſtruments, the 
teleſcope, the microſcope, and air- pump; the phænomena of electri- 
city; the circulation of the blood, and various other diſcoveries in ana- 
tomy ; the whole theory of light and colours ; almoſt all that is known 
of the laws by which the machine of the world 1s governed ; the me- 
thods of * and fluxions; printing, clocks, the compaſs, gun- 
powder, and I know not how many more; are the productions of the 
induſtry and ſagacity of the modenrs. It is therefore very unaccoun- 
table, that many ſtudious men ſhould expreſs, on all occaſions, ſuch an 
unbounded and unreaſonable admiration of the antients, merely for the 
eleganctes and ſublimities, which appear in their works of fancy, which 
are likewiſe diſgraced in many places by a trifling and childiſh extra- 
vagance, which often runs ſo far into the marvellous, as quite to loſe 
ſight of the probable, Witneſs YirgiPs prophetical harpies, bleeding 
twigs, and one-eyed Brobdignaggians ; Homer's ſpeaking horſes, ſcold- 
ing goddeſſes, and Jupiter inchanted with Yenus's girdle, and Ovid's 
ſtring of unnatural and monſtrous fictions from the beginning to the 
end of his book. | * 8 

Whoever may be diſpoſed to queſtion what is here ſaid, as a pe- 
culiar or ne notion, may read Mr. Locte on the conduct of the under- 
ſtanding, and Wotton's and Baker's Reflections on antient and modern 
learning, where he will find the ſubject diſcuſſed in a more copious 
manner, than the bounds of this treatiſe would allow. | "te 

It is therefore very neceſſary that in cultivating a taſte, people take 
care to value the antients only for what is truly valuable in them, and not 
to prefer them univerſally and in the groſs, to the moderns, who, by 
the advantage of ſucceeding to the labours of their anceſtors, have 
acquired incomparably the Rpariceley over them in almoſt all parts 
of real knowledge drawn from actual obſervation, in method and 
cloſeneſs of reaſoning; in depth of enquiry ; in more various ways, 
as well as more compendious methods, of coming at truth; and in 
general, in whatever is uſeful for improving the underſtanding ; ad- 
vantages as much ſuperior to what ſerves only to refine the imagina- 
tion, and work upon the paſſions, as it is of more conſequence that a 
man receive improvement in true knowledge, than that he paſs his 
lite in a pleaſing dream. 80 

Beſides the antient hiſtorians mentioned under the article of hiſtory, 


whoever would form his taſte upon the beſt models muſt be in ſome 
8 7 323 01:57 ee meaſure 
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meaſure ainted with the Greek poets, as Homer, Pinder, Sophocles, 

Euripides,  Gallimachus, Theocritus, Ariſtopbanes, Anacreon. Their ora- 
tors, as Demoſthenes, Iſocrates, and Aeſchines. The philoſophers, whoſe 
works in that language are come down to us, are to be looked into, 
not ſo much on account of their ſentiments, of which above, as their 

ſtyle and manner. The chief of them are, Plato, who alſo gives an 
account of the philoſophy of Socrates, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Longinus, Jamblichus, who gives an account of Pytbagoras; 
T heophraſtus, Hierocles, Aelian. To theſe: may be added Philo Judæus, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Max. Tyrius. The greateſt antient philoſophers, 
who writ in Latin, are Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Lucretius, Quintilian, Lu- 
cius Apuleius, and Boethins. The beſt Latin poets are Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, Juvenal, Perſins, Plautus, Lucretius, Seneca the tragic poet, 
Martial, Lucan, Statins, Auſonius, and Claudian. 
Whoever has a mind to look into the Fathers, after having got a 
little acquaintance with what is. aſcribed to Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, and with the remains of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Trenæus, Cyprian, Tertullian, Juſtin martyr, Origen, Jerome, Auguſtin, Euſe- 
bius, and Lactantius, or as many of them as he can conveniently look. 
into, may reſt contented with what he will have gained by that ſtudy. 

There may be a few other antient authors, Greek and Latin, which 
a gentleman may find his advantage in looking into. And there are 
great parts of moſt of thoſe here mentioned, which it were better to. 
paſs over. And there are, almoſt in all the antient un- inſpired writers, 
numberleſs exceptionable and wrong-turned ſentiments, of which the 
judicious reader's diſcernment will obviate the bad effects. 

Uſeful books in - criticiſm are Hefychius, Suidas, Hedericus's Lexicon, 
Scapula, and Conſtantines Lexicon, Stephenss Theſaurus, Ainfworth's 
Dictionary, Potter's Greek and Kennet's Roman Antiquities, Montfaucon”s 
Paleographia Græca; the various Authors collected in Greviuss and 
Gronovius's T beſaurus, in Sallengre's Novus theſaurus, in Gruter's Fax ar- 
tium, and a multitude of others enumerated by Waſſe in his Memorial 
concerning the de/iderata in learning, printed in the Bibliotheca Litteraria, 
Lond. 1722. Ne. iii. Among the antients Ariſtotle, Longinus, and Quin- 
tilian. Among the French, Dacier, and Boſſu. And among the Engliſh, 
Addi ſon and Pope are good critics. 4 * | 
I cannot here help making a remark upon the manner of moſt of 
thoſe profeſſed critics, who undertake to tranſlate, comment, anſwer, 
or write remarks upon authors. Thoſe gentlemen ſeem generally to 
run greatly into extremes either in praiſing or blaming. I own I can- 

t perſuade myſelf that Homer, for example, underſtood the anatomy 
of the human body as perfectly as Boerhaave, merely from the circum- 
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ſtance of his wounding his heroes in ſo many different parts. Nor 
can I think that Mr. Cbambers could h extracted his circle of the 
arts and ſciences out of the Iliad and ſſey, even with the help of 
Pope's and Dacier's notes into the ba On the other hand I can- 
not help thinking that there is ſome of the genuine ſpirit of poetry 
in Sir Richard Blackmore's works, notwithſtanding what the ſatyrical 
dean Swift has in the bitterneſs of his wit ſaid againſt him. Nor does 

appear to me that all the heroes in the Dunciad, deſerve a 


it clearly ap 11 the heroes in t 
place in the liſt of votaries of the goddeſs of dulneſs. 

1 have made this remark for the ſake of taking occaſion to caution 
readers not to let themſelves be miſled by critics, or commentators ; 
but, after endeavouring to fix a ſet of rational, clear, and indiſputable, 
marks, whereby to judge of the real excellencies or blemiſhes of the 
works they read, whether antient, or modern, to read the critics, but 
to uſe their own judgment. | $a pos arp Nh 
The beſt Engliſb poets are Spencer, Milton, Shakeſpear, Waller, Rowe, 
Aldiſon, Pope. | Daene ia e r 
1 mention only thoſe whoſe writings are generally innocent. Wit, or 
genius, when applied to the corrupting, or debauching the mind or 
manners of the reader, ought to be doomed to infamy and oblivion. 
And it is the diſgrace of our country and religion, that ſuch ſtuff as the 
_ greateſt parts of the works of a Dryden, or a Congreve, and fuch like, 

Fold be in print. nad e ere 3 | 
Among the French there are ſeveral good writers in the belles lettres, 

as Corneille and Racine, Rollin, Dacier, Fenelon, Boileau, and Moliere, 
the beſt writer of comedy who has flouriſhed ſince Terence; his charat- 

ers being all well drawn, his moral always good, and his language chaſte. 
and decent. | | | | 
To acquire a taſte in painting, ſculpture, and architecture, travel 
is the moſt effectual means. But ſuch, whoſe convenience it does not 
ſuit to go abroad, may ſee ſome {mall collections of valuable paintings 
and ſtatues in our own country, and may with advantage read on paint- 
ing and delign, Harris, Du Bos, Richardſon, Freſnoy, Laireſſe, the ſeſu- 
it's art of perſpective, Des Piles, Roma illuſtrata, Da Vinci, Graveſande, 
and Ditton on perſpective. | fg | = 
On architecture, Palladio, De Chambray, Felibien, Sebaſtian, Le Clerc, 
Perrault, Freart, and Evelyn. And on ſtatuary, Aberti, and Richardſon. 
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Of Travel. 


HERE are three countries, of which it may be an advantage to 
| a gentleman of fortune to ſee a little, I mean Holland, France, and 
ah. The firſt, with a view to commerce and police; the ſecond to 
the elegance of life; and the laſt to curioſities in art, antient and mo- 
dern. ax 3H: | | 

There is a pedantry in travel, as well as other accompliſhments. And 
where there is not a direct view to real improvement, a great deal of 
time and money may be very fooliſhly ſpent in rambling over the world, 
and ſtaring at ſtrange ſights. 

In order to reap benefit from travel, it is abſolutely neceflary, that a 
gentleman know well his own country, before he ſets out; that nothing 


he may meet with may be ſtrange to him, but what is peculiar to the 


place he travels through, by which means he may ſave himſelf a great 
deal of, otherwiſe loſt, labour. This will alſo enable him to determine 
immediately in what particulars our own country has the advantage of 
foreign parts, and the contrary. It will alſo be neceſſary, that he make 
himſelf maſter, before he ſets out, -of as much of the knowledge of fo- 
reign countries, and what may be worthy of his attention in them, as 
can be had in books, or converſation with thoſe who have travelled, by 
which means he will go properly prepared to every place and every ob- 
ject. A correſpondence with men of abilities and intereſt in the places 
one is to go to, ought alſo to be eſtabliſhed, before he ſets out, that no 
time may be loſt in * out ſuch after his arrival. | 
The principal objects of enquiry of a traveller are evidently, the cha- 
rafters and manners of different nations, their arts of government, con- 
nexions, and intereſts, the advantages or difadvantages of different coun- 
tries as to adminiſtration, police, commerce, and the reſt, with the ſtate 
of literature and arts, and the remains of antiquity. An account of 
what one has obſerved in each different country, with the remarks whic 
occurred upon the ſpot, ought to be conſtantly kept. | 
Nothing ſets forth to view more conſpicuouſly * difference between a 
young man of fenſe and a fool, than travel. Fhe firſt returns from fo- 
reign parts improved in eaſineſs of behaviour, in modeſty, in freedom of 
ſentiment, and readineſs to make allowances to thoſe who differ from 
him, and in uſeful knowledge of men and manners. The other brin 
back with him a laced coat, a ſpoiled conſtitution, a gibberiſh of broken 
French and Italian, and an awkward imitation of foreign geſtures, 
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One good conſequence of an Engliſh gentleman's having ſeen other 
countries, if he has any underſtanding, will be, his returning home 
more than ever diſpoſed to enjoy his own. For whoever righkly under- 
ſtands wherein the true happineſs of a nation conſiſts, will acknowledge, 
that theſe highly favoured lands, were they covered ten months in the 
ear with ſnow, and boaſted neither tree nor ſhrub, would have incom-_ 
parably the advantage of Hach, with her orange groves, her breathing 
ſtatues, and her melting ſtrains of muſic z of France, with all her gaudy , 
finery and outſide elegance; and of Spain, with her treaſures from the 
new world. Who would compare with happy Britain, a country, in 
which even all theſe united, but which was deprived of that one, that 
firſt of bleſſings, the glory of human nature, without which life is but a 
lingering death, I mean, the ineſtimable privilege of enjoying in peace, 
whatever heaven has lent, of enquiring freely into ſacred truth, and of 
- worſhipping the almighty Father of all in ſincerity and ſimplicity, ac- 
_ cording to the dictates of conſcience, unbyaſſed, and unterrified, by dra- 
goons, by racks, and fires, and mercileſs inquifitors. 


Ss E C T. vn. 


Of the comparative Importance of the various Branches of Knows- 
edge reſpectivehy, and with regard to different Ranks and 
Stations. 


E have thus taken a curſory view of-ſcience, and ſeen: what is to 
| be ſtudied and learned, in order to acquire the diſtinguiſhed and 
rare character of a man of general and univerſal knowledge. To be 

completely maſter of every one of the branches I have here treated of, 

only as far as they are already known, is. what no one man ever will be ca- 
pable of, much leſs of improving them by new diſcoveries and additions of 
his own. But a man of fine: natural parts, a ſtrong conſtitution, a turn 
to application, an eaſy. fortune, a vacant mind, and who has had the ad- 
vantage of an early introduction, in a free and rational manner, into the 
principles of the various parts of knowledge, and of a ſet of learned and 
communicative friends, and of travel; ſuch a perſon may in the courſe 
of a life, acquire a maſterly knowledge of the fundamental and. princi- 
pal parts of ſcience, ſo as to apply them with eaſe and readineſs to his 
occaſions for entertaining and inſtructing others, as well as. enriching and 
aggrandizing his own mind, and perfecting his whole character. Such a 


per- 


any one particular ſcience to great lengths. For the advan 
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perſon may alſo improve ſome particular parts of knowledge by his ſa- 
gacity and induſtry. eld, 43g | * 
To conſider only one's own entertainment and advantage, one ought 
rather to deſire a general knowledge in a variety of ways, than rat 
of learn- 
ing, the improver of a ſingle art or ſcience is the moſt valuable man, 
though he may not be at all a completely accompliſhed character. f 
The moſt important of all ſciences, is ethics, with whatever is con- 


nected with them, as theology, hiſtory, the theory of government, 


and the like. Next to theſe phyſiology at large, or whatever comes un- 


der the head of pure and mixed mathematics. Inferior to theſe in im- 


portance are the politer arts of poetry, painting, architecture and the 


reſt. And to poſſeſs ever ſo perfect a knowledge of languages only, I 


ſhould reckon the loweſt pitch of learning. | 
For perſons of the mercantile ranks of life, the Latin and French lan- 


guages, writing, arithmetic, and merchants accounts, geography, hiſ- 


tory, and the theory of commerce, are the indiſpenſable branches of learn- 
ing. They may purſue the others to what lengths their circumſtances, 
and leiſure will allow. 

To accompliſh a gentleman for the bench, or for the employment of 
a chamber counſellor, a perfect knowledge of the theory of government, 
and foundations of ſociety, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. To which muſt 


be added an immenſe apparatus of knowledge of the ſeveral ſpecies of 


law (which in England is the moſt voluminous and unwieldy of all ſtu- 


dies; our law being, to the ſhame of juſtice, a chaos, not an univerſe) 


and almoſt of every thing elſe, about which mankind have any connex- 
ion or intercourſe with one another. As I cannot ſee the buſineſs of 
pleading at the bar, in any other light than that of a miſchievous inyen- 
tion, calculated wholly for the purpoſe of diſguiſing truth, and altoge- 
ther incapable of being applied to any honeſt purpole (for truth wants 
no colouring) I ſhall therefore ſay nothing farther on the head of 
la 


W. | | | 
The phyſician ought to be furniſhed with a perfect knowledge of the 
whole body of phyſiology. The main pillars, on which he is to erect his 
ſtructure, are anatomy, chemiſtry, and botany. But the ableſt and moſt 
ſucceſsful of the faculty have always acknowledged, that experience is 
the only ſure foundation for practice; and have adviſed ſtudents in that 
faculty, rather to neglect all other books, than thoſe, which contain the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes, and methods of cure, delivered by thoſe who have 

been eminent in the therapeutic art. Mt. | 
As for divines, I cannot help, with great ſubmiſſion, remarking, that 
| | there 
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there is no order of men whatever, whoſe ſtudies and enquiries ought to 
be more univerſal and extenſive. Philological learning has, in my hum 
ble opinion, been too much honoured in being regarded as almoſt the 
only neceſſary accompliſhment of the clergy. To form the important 
character of a teacher of ſacred truth, a diſpenſer of Divine knowledge; 
what ſuperior natural gifts, what noble improvements are not neceſſary, 
in our times, when the miraculous powers, by which Chriſtianity was 
firſt eſtabliſned, have ceaſed | 3 | 

If it be the important buſineſs of that ſacred order of men to labour 
for the improvement of human nature, it ſeems highly neceſſary, that 
they perfectly underſtand human nature. If the reformation of man- 
kind be their province, they ought to be acquainted with the ways 
of men, as they are to be learned from hiſtory, and by converſation, 
The prevailing vices of the times; the hindrances to amendment; 
the current errors in opinion; the ſecret ſprings of the mind, by 
which it is worked to good or bad purpoſes; the innocent ſtrata-- 
gems, by which mankind are to be won, firſt to liſten to, and then. 
to follow advice; the gentle arts of touching their paſſions, and act- 
ing upon their minds in ſuch a manner as will ſuit their various caſts: 
and inclinations ; theſe ought to be ſo thoroughly underſtood by a di- 
vine, that he may, both in the pulpit, and in converſation (by which 
laſt, he may gain as many, or perhaps more proſelytes to virtue, than 
any way) be completely furniſhed for the inſtruction and reformation of 
mankind. The works of nature hold forth diſtinctly the glorious Au- 
thor of nature. That knowledge ought therefore to be thought a ne- 
ceſſary part of the learning of the ſacred diſpenſers of religion, ſince 
juſt notions of God are the foundation of true religion. To enter deep- 
ly into the profound ſenſe, and noble beauties of Scripture, a conſidera- 
ble knowledge of the languages, in which the Sacred books were penned, 
is abſolutely neceſſary, - For the true idea of preaching, is making man- 
kind acquainted with Divine revelation, as it ſtands in the Bible, from 
which every ſingle doctrine or precept, to be communicated to the peo- 
ple, is to-be drawn, and from no other fountain whatever. Ir is there- 
fore greatly to be wiſhed, - that the too prevalent cuſtom” of taking a de- 
tached paſſage of Scripture as a motto, and declaiming upon the ſubject . 
from the preacher's own funds, were changed for a judicious practical 
comment upon a connected portion of Holy writ in ſuch a manner, that 
the audience might in time come to comprehend the general ſcheme of 
revelation, and read the Scriptures with underſtanding, ſo as to judge 
tor themſelves. To be duly qualified for this, a very great apparatus 
of critical learning, and knowledge of Oriental antiquity, and hiſtory, + 
civil and eccleſiaſtic, is neceſſary. A thorough knowledge of the obli- 
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gations of morality being abſolutely neceſſary to a teacher of virtue, it 


is required, that he be a maſter in the ſcience of ethics. And, as muc 
more is to be done with mankind by affecting their paſſions, than by a 


cool addreſs to their reaſon (though truth ought to be the baſis of the 
pathetic) the principles of oratory are to be well underſtood by a preach- 


er. Nor ought the embelliſhments of geſture and cadence to be neglect- 


ed, as I cannot help adding with concern, they are to a ſhameful degree. 


For while the mock-hero of the theatre ſtudies how to give the utmoſt 
force to utterance to every ſyllable of the fuſtian rant, which makes the 
bulk of our ſtage entertainments, the venerable explainer of the Divine 


will to mankind treats of the beauty of virtue, the deformity of vice, 
the excellencies of a religion which has God himſelf for its author, the 
endleſs joys of heaven, and the hideous puniſhments of hell, and all in 
a mannerſo unmoved and unmoving, that, while the actor becomes the 
real character he repreſents, and commands every paſſion at his pleaſure, 


the preacher can hardly gain attention ; hardly ſeems himſelf (it we did 


not know it otherwiſe) to believe his own doctrines, or to care whether 


his audience do, or not. | 
But to return, there is ſcarce any branch of ſcience, which does not, 


one way or other, add a confirmation to revealed religion. Which ſhews 
that, if it were poſſible for a clergyman to maſter the whole circle of the 
ſciences, he would find uſe and advantage from his acquiſitions. And in 


converſation, what an aſcendant would not a general knowledge of arts, 
of trade, of the various ways of life, give a reformer of manners over 


mankind, for their advantage, when he could enter into their ways, and 


deal with them upon their own terms ? . 

Conſidering the variety of requiſites for completely accompliſhing a 
divine, one cannot help ſaying, with the apoſtle, << Who is ſufficient 
for theſe things? But be it at the ſame time obſerved, and let this 
work, if it ſhould remain, inform poſterity, that by the confeſſion of 
all ſober and judicious perſons, and to the confuſion of the unthinking 


oppoſers of religion, and its diſpenſers, no period, fince the firſt ages of 
the church, could boaſt a ſet of clergy of all ranks and denominations 
fuperior to thoſe of Britain at this preſent time, either in human learn- 


ing, in knowledge of Scripture, or in ſanctity of manners. 
The Hebrew original, and Septuagint tranſlation of the Old teſtament, 
he New in the original Greek, with Beza's Latin; and Taylor's Hebrew 


'oncordance (now in the preſs) and Schmidius's Greek, are the foundation 


f a clergyman's library. 1 
Some of the beſt commentators on Scripture, are Eraſmus, Beza, 
Grotius, and the others in the collection called Critic: ſacri, abridged in 
Poole's Synopfis, The works of the following writers are alſo valuable, 
2 4 viz. 
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vir. Mede, Patrick, Hammond, the Fratres Polonii, Vonſtius, Rapbelius, 


Ener, Bos, Calmet, Whitby, Ainſworth, Newton, Locke, Clarke, Pyle, 
Pierce, Taylor, Benſon, Lowman ; to which add Fortuita ſacra, Knatch- 
ul on ſelect texts, and many more. 7 


% 


© _ Beſides the books mentioned under the heads of polite learning, phi- 


to be without, and beſides thoſe recommended under the articles, 
ethics, and church-hiſtory, the following ought by any. means ta 
have a place in the ſtudy of every divine; being the beſt helps for un- 


derſtanding thoſe parts of knowledge, which are to him eſſential, viz. 
us, Philo Judæus, Stillingfleet"'s Origines ſacræ, Prideaux's, and 


Foſeph 


Shuckford's Connexions, Spencer On the laws of the Jews, Grotius's, 
Locke's, Combeare s, Leland's, TJenkinss, Foſter's, Benſon's, Lardner's, 
Lyttelton s, Weſt's, DuchaPs, Fortin's, and Chandler*s Defences of chriſti- 
anity, Carte, on natural and revealed religion, Butler's Analogy, Ry- 
mers Repreſentation of revealed religion, Millar's Hiſtory of the pro- 
pagation of chriſtianity, Law's, Edwards's, and Wattss Surveys of the 
Divine diſpenſations, and Revelation examined with candor. 

It is with no ſmall pleaſure that all ſincere lovers of truth obſerve the 


reateſt and beſt of men, in our later and more improved times, bravely 


aſſerting the noble and manly liberty of rejecting hypotheſes in philoſo- 


| Ee and ſyſtems in religion; and daring to appeal, from conjecture in the 


ormer, and human authority in the latter, to the works of God in the 
natural world, and his word in Scripture, the only pure and uncorrupted 
fountains, from whence the candid and inquiſitive mind may draw the 


wholeſome ſtream of unſophiſticated knowledge. That a worm of the 


earth ſhould pretend to impoſe upon his fellow-creature the poor inven- 
tion of his troubled fancy for the ſacred truth of God, while the bleſſed 
volume of Divine revelation itſelf lies open to every eye, is a degree of 
preſumption, which could ſcarce have been expected. And yet it is no- 
torious, that by means of human interpoſition, the Divine ſcheme has, 
eſpecially in one church, been ſo egregiouſly perverted, as to be well 
nigh defeated of its gracious intention. But all ſocieties, who have in 
any degree infringed the freedom of enquiry, have violated truth, and 
injured the cauſe of religion. Nor only they, who have had power to 
back with threatniags and puniſhments their own invented and - impoſed 
doctrines, but all who have made holy Scripture a ſubject of party-zeal, 
and have loaded the world with ſyſtems piled on ſyſtems, and contound- 
ed the underſtandings of mankind with ſubtle diſtinctions, and volumi- 
nous controverſies, are to be conſidered as nuſances in the world of let- 
ters, and their works to be left a prey to the book-worm. A clergyman 


has no occaſion to croud his library with ſyſtematic or polemic lumber. 
| Such 


lolophy, and other parts of knowledge, which no * ought 
e 
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Such authors may. diſtract his underſtanding; but will not enlighten it 
If he cannot in the Sacred books, with the help of the beſt commen- 


tators, read the truth of God, he will not find it in human ſyſtems and 


controverſies. 8 | | | 
People of fortune are peculiarly inexcufable, if they neglect the due 
improvement of their minds in the moſt general and extenſive manner. 
And yet, it is to be lamented, that no rank is more deficient in this re- 
ſpe& than that of the rich and great. That they, who pretend to ſet 
emſelves at the head of the world, ſhould be obliged to own themſelves 
generally inferior to thoſe they call their inferiors in the very accompliſh- 


ments which give the moſt juſt pretenſions to ſuperiority! What can be 


more ſhameful ! The man of buſineſs may plead for his excuſe, that he 
has wanted the neceſſary leiſure for improving himſelf by ſtudy ; the 
man of narrow fortune, that he could not go to the expence of educa- 
tion, books, and travel ; but what can a lord plead in excuſe for his ig- 
norance, except that he thought himſelf in duty bound to waſte his 
time, and his fortune, upon wenches, horſes, dogs, players, fidlers, and 
flatterers ? — | 

The proper and peculiar ſtudy of a perſon of high rank is the 


knowledge of the intereſt of his country. But a man of condition 


ought to be ignorant of no part of uſeful or ornamental know- 


ledge. | 
Fwin conclude what I have to ſay on the ſeveral ranks of life, and 
the peculiar and indiſpenſable ſcientific accompliſhments of each re- 


ſpectively, by adding, what cannot be too often repeated, That a per- 


ect knowledge of morality and Chriſtianity is the nobleſt endowment 
of every man and woman of every rank and order. A ftrong and 
thorough ſenſe of the abſolute neceſſity of univerſal virtue and good- 
neſs, as the only means of happineſs, ought to be worked into the un- 
derſtanding, the will, and every faculty of every rational mind in the 
univerſe. | * 


8 E C r. VIII. 
Miſcellaneous Cautions and Directions for the Cunduct of Study. 


WILL add to what I have ſaid on that part- of the dignity of 
life, which conſiſts in the improvement of the mind by knowledge, 


| 


a few brief remarks chiefly on the errors which people commonly run into 
in ſtudy, which are the cauſes of their failing of the end they have 


in view. 


Firſt 
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Firſt, reading, or rather running through, a multitude of books, 
without choice or diſtinction, is not the way to acquire real improve- 
ment in knowledge. It is only what we digeſt, and underſtand clear- 
ly, that is ours. And it is not poſſible, that an inſatiable devourer 
of books can have time to examine, recollect, and diſpoſe in his head 
all he reads. The judgment of reading is, to make one's ſelf maſter 
of a few of the beſt books on a ſubject; in doing which, a man of 
a tolerable apprehenſion, will have acquired clear notions of it, or at 
leaſt of the great lines and principal heads of it. 

Some men of abilities run into the error of graſping at too great 
an extent and variety of knowledge, without fixing upon one ſtudy, 
with a view to purſue it a competent length. Life is ſhort, and 
uncertain, and awful and important the work to be done in it. Every 
man has his proper buſineſs as a citizen, and his proper ſtudy as a 
man, to purſue. The knowledge more indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
one's particular rank and profeſſion, and that which every man ought 
to be completely maſter of, I mean, of his duty, and means of hap- 
pineſs, are abſolutely to be made ſure of. And this will not leave to 
any, but people of leiſure and fortune, an opportunity of expatiating 
at large in purſuit of ſcience. No man can hope to excel in a va- 
riety of ways. Few are able to excel in one ſingle. branch of know- 
ledge. And by taking in too large a ſcope, it is no wonder that 
men can go but inconſiderable lengths in all, and accordingly become 
mere ſmatterers in every thing, knowing in nothing. | 

To avoid this error, the rule is eaſy. Be fure that you underſtand 
one thing, before you proceed to another : And take care that you 
allow for forgetfulneſs. What you underſtand pretty well now, a few 
years hence (if you drop that ſtudy) will not ſtand ſo clear in your mind 
as at preſent. What apprehenſion can you therefore expect to have, at ſome 
diſtance of time hence, of what you do not now clearly underſtand. The 
view in education is very different from that of ſtudy in mature life. In 
education, the buſineſs is to open the mind to receive the firſt principles 
of various knowledge, to furniſh it with the inſtrumental ſciences, to 
habituate it to application, and accuſtom it to exert itſelf with eaſe 
upon all kinds of reſearches, rather than to carry any one branch of 
knowledge to 1 which is not indeed practicable at an im- 
mature age. The intention, on the contrary, in the ſtudy of the more 
manly parts of ſcience, in adult age, is to furniſh the mind with a 
comprehenſive and diſtinct knowledge of whatever may be uſeful or 
ornamental to the underſtanding. Therefore it is plain, quite different 
ſchemes are to be purſued in ſtudy at thoſe two different periods of life. 
This neceſfary diſtinction is very little attended to. * 


Ar De Nr 

idea, which many educators of youth ſeem to have formed of rheir 

province, is, plunging a raw boy to a much greater depth in languages, 

than he will ever, at any period of life, be the better for, and neglect- 

ing the neceſſary work of laying an early foundation of general im- 

provement. And on the other hand, the notion formed by many 

grown perſons, of learning, is only, the reading an infinite number 
of books; ſo that they may have it to ſay, they have read them, 
though they are nothing the wiſer for it. ret is oft 

As ſome readers are for graſping at all ſcience ; ſo others confine 

their reſearches to one ſingle article. Yet it is certain, that to excel 1 

in any ſingle art or ſcience, being wholly ignorant of all others, is not . 

the complete improvement of the mind. Beſides, ſome of the different 
parts of knowledge are ſo connected together, and ſo neceſſary to one __ 
another, that they cannot be ſeparated. In order to a thorough under- if 

ſtanding of morality, and religion, (a ſtudy which might the beſt pre- 

tend to exclude all others, as being of infinitely greater conſequence than 

all others) ſeveral collateral helps are neceſſary, as languages, hiſtory, 

and natural philolophy. _ | | Ci 
There is no part of knowledge, that has been ſingly ſet up for the 
whole improvement of the mind fo much as claſſical learning. Time 
was when Latin, Greek, and Logic were the whole of education, and 
they are by ſome few narrow minds, which have had little culture of 
any other kind, thought ſo ſtill. But it is to be hoped, that people 
will at laſt be wiſe enough to ſee, that in order to the full improvement 
of the mind, it is not ſufficient that one enter the porch of knowledge, 
but that he proceed from the ſtudy of words to that of things. 

The — of too many different and inconſiſtent ſtudies at once is 
very prejudicial to thorough improvement. The human mind is ſo 
formed, that without diſtinction, method, and order, nothing can be 
clearly apprehended by it. Many readers take a delight in heaping up 
in their minds a cumbrous maſs of mere unconnected truths, as if a 
man ſhould get together a quantity of ſtone, bricks, mortar, timbers, 
boards, and other materials, without any deſign of ever putting them 
together as a regular building. | 4 
Some read by fits and ſtarts, and, leaving off in the middle of a 
particular ſtudy or enquiry, loſe all the labour they had beſtowed, and 
never purſuing any one ſubject to a period, have their heads filled only 
with incoherent bits and ſcraps. | 

To prevent a turn to rambling and ſauntring, without being able 
to collect your thoughts, or fix them on any one ſubject, the ſtudies 
of arithmetic, mathematics, and logic, in youth, ought to have been 
purſued. But, if you have miſſed of that advantage, you may con- 
ſtrain yourſelf at times to ſtudy hard for ſome hours, with a fixed re- 

| ſolution, 
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ſolution, upon no account whatever to give over, till the time is out. 
By this means you will come at length to be able to bear the fatigue of 
cloſe application. But after forty years of age, never think of going 
on with ſtudy, when it goes againſt the grain: nature, at that time of 
life, will not be thwarted. NE 
With ſome men ſtudy is mere enquiry, no matter about what. And 
a diſcovery is to them the ſame, whether it be of an important truth, 
or of ſomewhat merely curious, or perhaps not even entertaining to 
any but ſuch dull imaginations as their own. Such readers reſemble 
that ſpecies of — which the SpeZator diſtinguiſhes by the title of 
Quidnuncs, who paſs their lives in enquiring after news, with no view 
to any thing, but merely hearing ſomewhat new. 
| Were the works of the learned to be retrenched of all their ſuperflu- 
ities and ſpecious trifling, learning would ſoon be reduced into a much 
narrower compaſs. The voluminous verbal critics, laborious com- 
mentators, any polemical writers, whoſe works have, for ſeveral cen- 
turies, made the preſſes groan, would then ſhrink into ſixpenny pam- 
phlets, and pocket volumes. | | 
Such a degree of lazineſs as will not allow one to enquire carefully 
into the ſenſe of an author; impatience, inattention, rambling, are 
diſpoſitions in a reader, which will effectually prevent his improve- 
ment, even though he ſhould upon the whole ſpend as much 
time over his books, as another, who ſhall actually become extenſively 
learned. | 
| Some conſider reading as a mere amuſement, ſo that, to them, the 
moſt diverting book is the beſt. Such readers having no view to the 
cultivation of their underſtanding, there is no need to offer them any 
directions for the conduct of ſtudy. The very great number of no- 
'vels and tales, which are continually publiſhing, encourage in people 
a trifling and idle turn of mind, for which the preſent age is eminent- 
ly remarkable, which makes any direct addreſs to their underſtand- 
ings unacceptable; and nothing can pleaſe or gain their attention, 
that is not ſeaſoned with ſome amuſement, ſet off in ſome quaint or 
artificial manner, or does not ſerve to excite ſome ſilly paſſion. | 
There is nothing more difficult, than to come at a right judgment 
of our own abilities. It is commonly obſerved, that ignorant people 
are often extremely conceited of their own fancied knowledge. An 
% ignorant perſon having no manner of notion of the vaſt extenſiveneſs 
of ſcience, concludes, he has maſtered the whole, becauſe he knows 
not, that there is any thing to be learned beyond the little he has 
learned. But it will take many years ſtudy only to know how much 
there is to be ſtudied and enquired into, and to go through what is 
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already known ; and the moſt. learned . beſt know, how much, be- 
ond all that is known, is quite out of the reach of human ſagacity. 


here is indeed an infinity of things, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 


of which we cannot even know our own ignorance, not being at all 


within the reach of. our ideas in our preſent ſtate. ity 
That a young perſon may not run into this egregious, tho' com- 
mon, error at that time of life, of fancying himſelf the moſt know- 


ing perſon in the world, before he has gone half-way through the firſt 


principles, or rudiments of knowledge, let him converſe with a per- 
{on eminent in each branch of ſcience, and learn from them what la- 
bour he muſt beſtow, what books he muſt read, what experiments 
he muſt try, what calculations he muſt go through, what controver- 
hes he muſt examine, what errors he mult avoid, what collections he 
muſt make, what analogical reaſonings he muſt purſue, and what 
cloſe reſemblances in ſubjects he muſt diſtinguiſh from one another; 
and ſo forth. And after he has gone through all that an able maſter 
in each ſcience has preſcribed, and has learned all that is to be learned, 
and ſeen, that all our learning is but ignorance, then let him be proud 
of his knowledge, if he can. | 
_ The univerſal ſmattecer knows nothing to the bottom. The man 
of one ſcience, on the contrary, makes that every thing, ſolves all 
difficulties by it, reſolves all things into it. Like the muſician and danc- 
ing-maſter in Moliere, who labour to prove, that the welfare of 
ſtates, and happineſs of the world, depend wholly on. the cultivation 
of thoſe two elegancies. ; o 
Some men ſeem to have minds too narrow to apprehend any ſub- 
3e& without firſt cramping and hampering it. Nothing great or ge- 
nerous can find room in their ſouls. They view things bit by bit, 
as one who looks through a microſcope. A man of ſuch a character 
may know ſome ſubjects more minutely than one who is univerſally al- 
lowed to be a great man, and yet ſuch a one muſt be acknowledged to be a 
perſon of very mean, accompliſhments. For it is not having a. heap 
of unanimated knowledge in one's head, but having the command of 
it, and being capable of applying and exerting it in a maſterly man- 
ner, that denominates a truly great and highly accompliſhed mind. 
Mens natural tempers have a very great influence over their way 
of thinking. Sanguine people, for example, ſee every thing ve 
ſuddenly, and often very clearly in one light. But they do not T 
ways take time to view a complex ſubject on all ſides, and in every 
light ; without which it is impoſſible to determine any thing about it 
with certainty. Thoſe tempers, when joined with weak judgments, 
make wild work in matters of enquiry and learning. For — 
a e 
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| haſte and eagerneſs, they lay falſe foundations, or raiſe ſuperſtructures 


upon nothing. Sanguine tempers, however, are generally found to 


be the fitteſt for action, and without a conſiderable degree of zeal and 
warmth, men ſeldom carry any great deſign into execution. 
Men of cold ſaturnine tempers, are generally flow and laborious 


in their reſearches, doubtful and undetermined in their opldons; and 1 


awkward at applying their diſcoveries and obſervations for the general 
advantage of knowledge, and of mankind. But if the miner did 
not dig up the ore, the curious artiſt could not faſhion the metal into 
utenſils and inſtruments neceſſary in life. The laborious ſearcher after 
knowledge is neceſſary to the man of genius. For it is from him that 
he has the materials he works upon, which he would not himſelf be- 

ſtow the drudgery of ſearching after. For a laborious turn is very 
rarely found to accompany brightneſs of genius. | 
Some people's reading never goes beyond the bulk of a pamphlet, 
who do not for all that quit their pretenſions to diſputing and argu- 
ing. But converſation alone does not go deep enough to lay a ſolid 
foundation of knowledge ; nor does reading alone fully anſwer the 
purpoſe of digeſting and rendering our knowledge uſeful. Reading 
is neceſſary to get at the fundamental principles of a ſcience. And 
the careful peruſal of a very few capital books is ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe. _ Afterwards to talk over the ſubje& with a ſet of intelligent 
men, is the beſt method for extending one's views of it. For in an 
evening's converſation, you may learn the ſubſtance of what each of 
your friends has ſpent many months in ſtudying. X 

If you can find one or more ingenious, learned, and communica- 
tive friends, with whom to converle upon curious and uſeful ſubjects, 
to hear their opinions, and aſk the advice, eſpecially of thoſe, who 
are advanced in life, and, having been at the feat of the muſes, are quali- 
fied to direct you the ſhorteſt way thither ; if you can find, in the 
place where you live, ſuch a ſet of friends, with whom to converſe 
freely, and without the trammels of ſyſtematic or academic rules, 
you will find more improvement, in a ſhort time, from ſuch a ſociety, 
than from twenty years ſolitary ſtudy. 

Some chooſe only to read on what they call the orthodox fide, that 
is, books in defence of thoſe opinions which the bulk of people re- 
ceive without examining. - They conclude, a great number of people 
cannot be in the wrong. Others take for granted, that whatever is 
generally received, muſt be wrong. Such readers are ſure to peruſe 
whatever comes out -againſt articles, or creeds, or religion in general. 


But they do not take the pains to give the defenders of them the hear- 
« - ' | . | * 1 n g. 
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i And yet there is no doubt, but prejudice is equally wrong on 
either fide ; and in our times, there are almoſt as many prejudiced. 
againſt, as in favour of, formerly received opinions. There is no- 
thing commendable in believing what is true, unleſs that belief be the 
effect of examination. Nor is there any merit in oppoſing error, 
if ſuch oppoſition is accidental, and the effect of prejudice. | 
In eſtabliſhing a ſet of principles, moſt people let themſelves be 
byaſſed by prejudice, paſſion, education, ſpiritual guides, common 
opinion, Gone ed orthodoxy, or almoſt any thing. And, after hav- 
ing been habituated to a particular way of thinking, which they took 
up without examination, they can no more quit it, than they can 
change the features of their faces, or the make of their perſons. To 
come at truth, one ought to begin with throwing out of his mind every 
attachment to either ſide, and bringing himſelf to an abſolute indiffer- 
ence which is true, or which falſe. He who wiſhes an opinion to be 
true, is in danger of being miſled into the belief of -it upon inſufficient 
E and he who wiſhes it to be falſe, is likely to reject it in 
pite of ſufficient evidence for its truth. To obſerve ſome men ſtudy- 
ing, reading, arguing, and writing wholly on one ſide, without giv- 
ing the other a fair hearing, making learning a party-affair, and ſtirring 
up a faction againſt truth, one would imagine, their minds were not 
made like thoſè of moſt rational beings, of which truth is the proper 

object; but that it gave them a pleaſure to be deceived. 
Though it is the buſineſs — the very character of a wiſe man, to 
examine both ſides, to hear different opinions, and to ſearch for truth 
even among the rubbiſh of error; yet there are numberleſs books, 
which I cannot think the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, which leaves 
no room for tedious trifling, will admic of examining with the care thar 
muſt be. beſtowed in trying to find out the author's meaning, and to 
learn ſomewhat from him. As ſome writers, ſo to ſpeak, never go 
deep enough to draw blood of a ſubject, ſo others refine and ſubtiliſe 
away all that the underſtanding can lay hold of. The logicians and 
metaphyſicians, with their ſubſtantial forms, and intentional ſpecies z 
the Mallebranches and Behmens ! What fruit there is to be got from 
reading ſuch writers is, to me, inconceivable. For the fate. of all ſuch 
refinements is, to be found partly unintelligible, partly abſurd, and 
panty of no manner of conſequence toward the diſcovery of any new 
cru | 
Some men have the misfortune of an awkward, and, as it were, left- 
handed way of thinking and apprehending things. A great thought 
in ſuch minds is not a great thought. For what is in itſelf * 
| diſtinct 
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diſtinct, to ſuch men appears dim and confuſed. Thoſe gentlemen 


are mightily given to finding difficulties in the cleareſt pings, and are 
great collectors of arguments pro and cen. But their labours have no 
tendency to give either themſelves or others ſatisfaction in any one ſub- 
ject of enquiry, It ſeems to be their delight to darken, rather than en- 
lighten. Hh | | 
"Want of education, or of ſo much culture, as is neceſſary for ha- 
bituating the mind to wield its faculties, is the fame ſort of diſ- 
advantage, for finding out and communicating intricate truth, as a 
raw recruit's never having learned the military exerciſe is for his per- 
forming the movements properly in a review or a battle. It is therefore 
matter of compaſſion to ſee filly people, without the leaſt improve- 
ment by education, without the advantage even of | firſt principles, 
ſtriking flap-daſh at points of ſcience, of which they do not fo much 
as underſtand what it is they would affirm or deny ; diſputing and con- 
futing againſt thoſe, who have ſpent their lives in a particular ſtudy ; 
pretending, r the firſt moment they ever thought of a ſubject, 
to ſee through the whole of it; taking upon them to make uſe of ar- 
ments, a ſort of tools, which they have no more command of, than 
ſhould of the helm of a ſhip, in a tempeſt. The ſhorteſt way of 
finiſhing a diſpute with people, who will be meddling with what you 
know to be out of their depth, is to tell them, what reading and 
ſtudy you have beſtowed upon it, and that ſtill you do not think your- 
ſelf ſufficiently maſter of the ſubject. If your antagoniſt has any mo- 
deſty, he muſt be ſenſible, that it is arrogance in him to pretend, with- 
out all the neceſſary advantages, to underſtand a ſubject better than 
one, who has had them. | | | 
Men of buſineſs, and men of pleaſure, even if they have had their 
minds in their youth opened by education, and put in the way of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are generally found afterwards to loſe the habit 
of cloſe thinking and reaſoning. But no one is leſs capable of ſearch- 
ing into, or communicating truth, than he who has been from his 
earlieſt youth brought up, as moſt of the great are, in pleaſure and folly. 
There is no ſingle. obſtacle, which ſtands in the way of more people 
in the ſearch of truth, than pride. They have once declared them- 
ſelves of a particular opinion; and they cannot bring themſelves to 
think they could poſſibly be in the wrong. Conſequently they cannot 
perſuade themſelves of the neceſſity of re-examining the foundations of 
their opinions. To acknowledge, and give up their error, would be 
a ſtill ſeverer trial. But the truth is, there is more greatneſs of mind 
in candidly giving up a miſtake, * would have appeared in eſcaping 
| b 9 
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it at firſt, if not a very ſhameful one. The ſureſt way of avoiding 
error is, careful examination. The beſt way of leaving room for a 
change of opinion, which ſhould always be provided for, is to be mo- 
deſt in delivering one's ſentiments. A man may, without confuſion, 
give up an opinion, which he declared without arrogance. | 
The caſe of thoſe, whoſe ſecular intereſts have engaged them to de- 
clare themſelves of a certain party, where conſcience is not allowed to 
ſpeak loud enough to be heard on the fide of candid and diligent exami- 
nation, is the moſt remedileſs of any. Thoſe men having nothing for it but 
to find out plauſible arguments for their pre-eſtabliſhed opinions, find 
themſelves obliged not to examine whether their notions be true; but to 
contrive ways and means to make them true in ſpite of truth itſelf. If 
they happen to be in the right, ſo much the better for them. If in an 
error, Jar ſet out with their backs upon truth, the longer they tra- 
vel, the farther they are from it; the more they ſtudy, the more they 
are decerved. * n Hoa 
There are ſome men of no ſettled way of thinking at all ; but change 
opinions with every pamphlet they read. To get rid of this unmanly 
fickleneſs, the way is, to labour to furniſh the mind early with a ſet of 
rational well-grounded ea: which will generally ſpeaking lead to 
reaſonable conſequences. Take for an example the following one among 
many. The only end of a true religion muſt be to perfect the human 
«nature, and lead mankind to happineſs.” The reader muſt perceive 
at once, that ſuch a fundamental principle, will ſerve to diſcover and ex- 
poſe almoſt all the errors and abſurdities of falſe religions, and thoſe 
which may be introduced into the true. And fo of other general prin- 
ciples. | | * 
EAriful declamations have often fatal effects in miſleading weak readers 
from the truth. A talent at oratory is therefore a very miſchievous wea- 
pon in the hands of an ill-diſpoſed man. It is the wiſdom of a reader, 
when he has productions of genius put in his hands, to examine all 
the peculiar notions he finds in ſuch writings, ftripping them of their 
ornaments to the bare thought; which if it will ſtand the teſt of cool 
reaſon, is to be received; if not, the ſtyle it is cloathed in ought to 


gain it no favour; but it ought to be rejected with indignation. Wit, 


humour, and raillery have done infinite miſchief among ſuperficial read- 
ers. Of which talents ſome authors have ſuch a command, as to be ca- 
pable to work up unthinking and unprincipled people to believe or prac- 
tiſe whatever they pleaſe. | 

Strive to underſtand things as they are in themſelves. Do not think 
of conceiving of them otherwiſe than according to their real natures. 


Do 
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Do not labour to explain religion by chemiſtry, to reduce morals to ma- 
thematical certainty, or to think of eternal rectitude as an arbitrary or 
factitious conſtitution. The nature of things will not be forced. Bring 
our underſtanding to them. Do not think of reducing them to your 
cat unleſs you be indifferent about true knowledge, and mean. 
only to amuſe yourſelf with a eu d eſprit. | 
In reading, labour to get into the full ſenſe of the author's principal 
terms, and the truths affirmed in his propoſitions. After that, obſerve 
whether he proves, or only affirms roundly ; whether what he ſays is 
built on fancy, or on truth and the nature of things. And do not pretend. 
to believe him one hair's-breadth beyond what you underſtand : you can- 
not if you would. | 3 
In converſation, or writing, if you mean to give or receive informa- 
tion, accurately define your terms. Keep to the original ſenſe you affix- 
ed to them. Uſe no tautology. Think in time what objections may 
be made to what you are going to urge. Let truth be your ſole view. 
Deſpiſe the pleaſure of conquering your antagoniſt. Pronounce mo- 


deſtiy, ſo as to leave room for a retreat. Keep yourſelf ſuperior to paſ—- 


ſion and peeviſhneſs. Yield whatever you can, that your antagoniſt may 
ſee you do not diſpute for contention's ſake. When you have argued the 
matter fully, and neither can bring over the other, drop the ſubject ami- 
cably, mutually agreeing to differ. 4 

If you would thoroughly re- examine a ſubject of importance, fancy 
it to be quite new to you, before you begin to enquire into it. Throw 
out of mY mind all your former notions of it ; and put yourſelf in the 
place of an honeſt Indian, to whom a miſſionary is explaining the Chriſ- 
tian religion. Take every 5 5 thought to pieces, and reduce every 
complex idea to its ſimples. Get into the author's preciſe ſenſe in every 
general term he uſes. Strip his thoughts bare of. all flouriſhes. Turn 
every ſingle point, in every complicated ſubject, all the ways it is capable 
of. Vigw every minute circumſtance, that may have any weight, not. 
in one, but in all lights. Throw out of your mind every deſire or wiſh, 
that may byas you either for or againſt the propoſition. Shake off every 
prejudice, whether in favour of, or againſt the author. Let the merit 
of every ſingle argument be duely weighed ; and do not let yourſelf be 
too ſtrongly influenced by one you underſtand fully,. againſt another, 
which you do not ſo clearly ſee through; or by one you are familiar with, 
againſt one that may be new to you, or not to your humour. The 
weight is of more conſequence than the number of arguments. Labour 
above all things to acquire a clear, methodical, and accurate manner of 
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thinking, ſpeaking, or writing. Without this, ſtudy is but fruitleſs 
fatigue, and learning uſeleſs lumber. 1 | 
Do not form very high or very mean notions of perſons or things, 
where a great deal is to be ſaid on both ſides, Whatever is of a mixed 
nature ought to be treated as fuch. Judging of truth in the lump will 
make wild work. If an author pleaſes you in one place, do not there- 
fore give yourſelf up implicitly to him. If he blunders in one place, 
do not therefore conclude that his whole book is nonſenſe. Eſpecially, 
if he writes well in general, do not imagine, from one difficult paſſage, 
which you cannot reconcile with the reſt, that he meant to contradict his 
whole book; but rather conclude that you miſunderſtand him. Perhaps 
mathematics are the only ſcience on which any author has, or can write, 
without falling into miſtakes. Make allowances therefore. 
Take care of falſe aſſociations. Error may be antient; truth of late 
diſcovery. The many may go wrong, while the few are in. the right. 
Learning does not always imply judgment in an author, or ſoundneſs in 
his opinions. Nor 1s all vulgar error, that is believed by the vulgar. 
Truth ſtands independent of all external things. In all your reſearches 
let that be your object. 22 | 
Take care of being miſled by words of no meaning, of double mean- 
ing, or of uncertain ſignification. Regard always in an author the mat- 
ter more than the ſtyle. It is the thought that muſt improve your mind. 
The language can only pleaſe your ear. If you are yourſelf to write, 
or to preach, you will do more with mankind by a fine ſtyle than deep 
thought. All men have ears and paſſions ; few ftrong underſtandings to 
work upon. * __ | 
If you give yourſelf up to a fantaſtical, over-heated, gloomy, or ſu- 
5 imagination, you may bid farewell to reaſon and judgment. 
ancy is to be corrected, moderated, reſtrained, watched, and ſuſpected, 
not indulged and let looſe. Keep down every paſſion, and in general, 
every motion of the mind, except cool judgment and reflexion, if you 
really mean to find out truth. What matter whether an opinion 
be yours, or your mortal enemy's ? If it be true, embrace it without 
prejudice; if falſe, reject it without mercy: truth has nothing to do 
with your ſelf- love, or your quarrels. 
The credulous man believes without ſufficient evidence. The obſti- 
nate doubts without reaſon. The ſanguine is convinced at once. The 


hlegmatic withholds his aſſent long. The learned has his hypotheſis. 


The illiterate his prejudice. The proud is above being convinced. 


The fickle is not of the ſame opinion two days together. Young * | 
iſt af- 
firms 


ple determine quickly. The old deliberate long. The dogmati 
4 | 
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ms as if he went upon mathematical demonſtration. 7 The ſceptic 
doubts his own faculties, when they tell him that twice two are four. 
Some will believe nothing in religion that they cannot fully underſtand. 
Others will believe nothing relating to a point of doctrine, though the 
bare propoſition be ever ſo clear, if it be poſſible to ſtart any difficulty 
about the modus of .it. Faſhion, the only rule of life among many, 
eſpecially, almoſt univerſally in the higher ranks, has even a conſidera- 
ble influence in opinion, in taſte in reading, and in the methods of im- 
proving the mind. It runs through politics, divinity, and all but the 
mathematical ſciences. And there are a ſet of people at this day weak 
enough to think of making even them yield to it, and of new-model- 
ing and taking to pieces a ſyſtem of philoſophy founded in demon- 
ſtration. | ö | 
Parents may have miſled us; teachers may have miſinformed us; ſpi- 
ritual guides in many countries do notoriouſly miſlead the 2 and 
in all are fallible. The antient philoſophers differed among themſelves 
in fundamentals. The fathers of the church contradict one another, 
and often contradict both Scripture and reaſon. "Popes, and councils, 
have decreed againſt one another. We know our anceſtors to have been 
in the wrong in innumerable inſtances ; and they had the better of us in 
ſome. Kings repeal the edicts of their predeceſſors; and parliaments 
abrogate acts of former parliaments. Good men may be miſtaken. Bad 
men will not ſtick to deceive us. Here is therefore no manner of foun- 
dation for implicit belief. If we mean. to come at truth, there is but 
one way for it; to attend to the cool and unprejudiced dictates of reaſon, 
that heaven-born director within us, which will never miſlead us in any 
affair of conſequence to us, unleſs we neglect to uſe its affiſtance, or 
give ourſelves up to the government of our paſſions or prejudices. More 
eſpecially we of this age and nation, who have the additional advantage 
of Diyine revelation, which alſo convinces us of its authority by reaſon, | 
ſhould be peculiarly unjuſtifiable in quitting thoſe ſacred guides, to whoſe | 
conduct Heaven itſelf has entruſted us, and of which, the univerſal free- | 
dom of the preſent happy times allows us the uſe without reſtraint, and 
giving ourſelves up to be led blindfold by any other. And, beſides rea- 
lon and revelation, there is no perſon or thing, in the univerſe, that F 
ought to have the leaſt influence over us in our ſearch after truth. | | | 
All the operations of the mind become caſy by habit. It will be of 
great uſe to habituate yourſelf to examine, reflect, compare, and view 
in every light all kinds of ſubjects. Mathematics in youth, rational 
logic, ſuch as Mr. Locke's, and converſation with men of clear heads, 
will be of great advantage to accuſtom you to a readineſs and juſtneſs in | 
| rea- 


1 


roughly ſtudied. Nor can there be. any danger, but contrariwiſe great 


EE « 4 6 AR 
reaſoning. But carefully avoid diſputing for diſputing's ſake. Keep on 


improving and enlarging your views in a variety of ways. One part of 


knowledge is connected with, and will throw a light upon another, 
Review time to time your former enquiries, eſpecially in important 
ſubjects. Try whether you have not let yourſelf be impoſed upon by 
ſome fallacy. And if you find ſo, though you have publiſhed your 
opinion through all Europe, make not the leaſt heſitation to own your 
miſtake, and retra&t it. Truth is above all other regards. And it is 
infinitely worſe to continue obſtinately in a miſtake, and be the cauſe of 
error in others, than to be thought fallible, or in other words, to be 
thought a mortal man. In examining into truth, keep but one ſingle 
point in your view at a time; and when you have ſearched it to the bot- 
tom, 2 on to another, and ſo on, till you have gone through all, and 
i every one in every different light. At laſt ſum up the collective 
evidence on both ſides. Ballance them againſt one another; and give 
your aſſent l proportioning your certainty or perſuaſion to 
the amount of the clear and unqueſtionable evidence upon the whole. 
In reaſoning, there is more probability of convincing by two or three 
ſolid arguments cloſely put, than by as many dozen inconcluſive one's, 
ill digeſted, and improperly ranged. I know of no way of reaſoning 
equal to the Socratic, by which you convince your antagoniſt out of his 
own mouth. I could name ſeveral eminent writers, who have ſo labour- 
ed to eſtabliſh their opinions by a multiplicity of arguments, that, 
means of over-proving, they have rendered thoſe doctrines doubtful, 
which, with a third part of the reaſoning beſtowed by them, would have 
appeared unqueſtionable. | | 9 . 
Of all diſputants, thoſe learned controverſial writers are the moſt 
whimſical, who have the talent of working themſelves up in their eloſets 
into ſuch a paſſion, as to call their antagoniſts names in black and 
white; to uſe railing inſtead of reaſoning; and palm off the public 
with, rogue, raſcal, dog, and blockbead, for folid confutations, as if the 
academy, at which they had ſtudied, had been that of Billing ſgate. 
If one thinks he is in the right, it can be no great matter with how 


much modeſty and temper he defends truth, ſo he does not give it up. 


And if he ſhould be found afterwards to have been in the wrong, which. 
in moſt diſputable points is always to be 3 his modeſt defence 
of his opinion will gain him, with all reaſonable people, a pardon for 
his miſtake. There are ſo many ſides, on which many ſubjects may be 


viewed, and ſo many conſiderations to be taken in, that a wiſe man will 


always expreſs himſelf modeſtly even on thoſe ſubjects which he has tho- 
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advantage in hearing the opinion of others; if one converſes with men 
of judgment and probity, and thoſe of contrary characters are not fit 
for converſatio n. 1 n e 2354] lic 
It is remarkable, and quite contrary to what one would expect, that 
young people are more poſitive in affirming, and more given to difpute, 
than the aged and experienced. One would think it ſhould be natural for 
youth to be diffident of itſelf, and inclinable to ſubmit to the judgment 
of thoſe who have had unqueſtionably ſuperior advantages for informa- 
tion. But we find, on the contrary, that a young perſon, viewing a ſub- 
ject only from one ſide, and ſeeing it in a very ſtrong and lively manner, 
is, from the ſanguine temper natural to that time of lite, led to diſpute, 
affirm, and-deny, with great obſtinacy and arrogance. This is one of 
the moſt diſagreeable and troubleſome qualities of youth, otherwiſe ſo 
amiable and engaging. It is the buſineſs and effect of prudence to 
correct it. | | 

The abilities of men taken upon an average, are ſo very narrow, that 
it is vain to expect that ever the bulk of a people ſhould be very know- 
ing. Moft men are endowed with parts ſufficient for enabling them to 
provide for themſelves, and their families, and ſecure their future hap- 
pineſs. But as to any thing greatly beyond the common arts of lite, 
there are few, that have either capacity or opportunity of reaching it. 
Human knowledge itſelf very probably has its limits, which it never 
will exceed, while the preſent ſtate laſts. The ſyſtem of the world, for 
example, was or:ginally produced, and has been ſince conducted by a 
wiſdom too profound for human . 25 to trace through all its ſteps. 
Hiſtory, at leaſt profane, beyond two thouſand years laſt paſt, is 
come down to us ſo defective, and ſo mixed with fable, that little ſatis- 
faction is to be had from it. And the hiſtory of ſucceeding ages is far 
enough from being unexceptionably authenticated ; though this is not 
denying, that phyſiology and hiſtory are ſtill highly worthy our attention 
and enquiry. What I have ſaid of theſe two conſiderable heads of ſtu- 
dy, may be affirmed in ſome degree of moſt branches of human know- 
ledge, mathematics, and mathematical ſciences excepted. It is the 
goodneſs of the Author of our being, as well as the excellence of our 
nature, and the comfort of our preſent ſtate, that the knowledge' of 
our duty, and means of happinels, ſtands clear and unqueſtionable to 
every ſound and unprejudiced mind. That the difference between right 
and wrong is too obvious, and too ſtriking, to eſcape obſervation, or to 
produce difficulty, or doubt; unleſs where difficulties are laboriouſly ſought 
after, and doubts induſtriouſly raiſed. That where we moſt need clear- 
neſs and certainty, there we have the moſt of them. That where doubts 


I | would 
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troubled with them, 


would be moſt diſtracting, there we muſt raiſe them before we can be 
that where we moſt need full proof to deter- 
mine us, there we have ſuperabundant. For with reſpect to our duty, 
and future expectations, our own hearts are made to teach us them; and, 
as if the internal monitor, conſcience, was not ſufficient, : heaven itſelf 
deſcends to illuminate our minds, and all nature exerts herſelf to incul- 


cate this d and important leſſon, That virtue leads to happineſs, and 
vice to deſtruction. Of which ſubject more fully in the following 
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INTRODUCTION. 


S the human ſpecies are formed to exiſt in two different ſtates, an 
embodied, and a ſpiritual; a mortal life on earth, and an immor- 
tal hereafter ; it was to be expected, that there ſhould be cer- 
tain peculiar requiſites for the dignity of each of the two different ſtates 
reſpectively, and that, at the ſame time, there ſhould be ſuch an anal 
between that part of the human exiſtence, which was to be before death, 
and that which was to be after it, as ſhould be ſuitable to different parts 
of the ſame ſcheme ;- ſo that the latter ſhould appear to be the ſequel of 
the former, making in the whole the complete exiſtence of the creature, 
beginning with the entrance into this mortal life; but Knowing no 
end. | | 
In the two parts of the dignity of human nature, which we have al- 
ready conſidered, to wit, Prudence and Knowledge, it is evident, that 
the immediate view is to the improvement and embelliſhment of life, 
and for diffuſing happineſs * at the ſame time, that ma- 
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ny, if not the greateſt part, of the directions given for the conduct of 
life, and of the underſtanding, are likewiſe uſeful with a view to the fu- 
ture and immortal ſtate. And indeed there is nothing truly worthy of our 
attention, which does not ſome way ſtand connected with futurity. 

The two parts of the ſubject, which, ſtill remain, I mean, of Morals, 
and Revealed religion, do moſt immediately and directly tend to prepare 
us for a future ſtate ; but at the ſame time, are highly neceſſary to be 
ſtudied and attended to, if we mean to eſtabliſh the happineſs even of 
this preſent mortal life upon a ſure and ſolid foundation. But every one 
of the four, and every conſiderable particular in each of them, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for raiſing our nature to that perfection and happineſs, 
for which it is intended. -- © © FO Rb TS NT 

The dignity of human nature will in the two following books appear 
more illuſtrious than the preceding part of this work repreſents it. So 
that the ſubject riſes in its importance, and demands a higher regard. 
Might the abilities of the writer, improve accordingly. Might the infinite 
Author of the univerſal oeconomy illuminate his mind, and ſecond his 
weak attempt to exhibit in one view the whole of, what mankind have to 
do, in order to their anſwering the ends which the Divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs had in view in placing them in a ſtate of diſcipline and improve- 
ment for endleſs perfection and happineſ e. 

To proceed upon a ſolid and ample foundation, in the following deduc- 
tion of morals, it ſeems proper to take an extenſive proſpect of things, 
and begin as high as poſſible. b == 

Firſt, it may be worth while briefly, and in a way as little abſtract or 
logical as poſſible, to obviate a few artificial difficulties, that have been 
ſtarted by ſome of thoſe deep and ſubtle men, who have a better talent 


at puzzling than enlightning mankind.,, One of thoſe imaginary. diffi- 


cuſties is, The poſſibility of our reaſon's deceiving us. Our reaſon,” 
ſay thoſe profound gentlemen, tells us, that twice two are four. But 
« what if our reaſon impoſes upon us in this matter? How, if in the 
« world of the moon, two multiplied by two ſhould be found to make 
< five? Who can affirm that this is not the caſe ? Nothing indeed ſeems 
< to us more unqueſtionable than the proportions among numbers, and 
'«« geometrical figures. So that we cannot (ſuch is the make of our 

minds) ſo much as conceive the poſſibility that twice two ſhould, in 
& any other world, or ſtate of things, make more or leſs than four, or 
„that all the angles of a plain triangle ſhould be either more or leſs 
than exactly equal to two right ones. But it does not follow, that 
other beings may not underſtand things in a quite different manner, 
from what we do.“ N 5 


. 
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It is wonderful how any man ſhould have hit upon ſuch an unnatural 
thought as this; ſince the very difficulty is founded upon a flat contra- 
diction and impoſſibility. To ſay, I am convinced that twice two are 
four, and at the ſame time to talk of doubting whether my faculties do not 
deceive me, is ſaying, that I believe twice two to be four, and at the 
ſame time I doubt it; or, rather that I ſee it to be fo, and yet I do nor 
ſee, it to be ſo. A ſelf-evident truth is not collected, or deduced, but 
intuitively perceived, or ſeen by the mind. And other worlds, and 
other ſtates of things are wholly out of the queſtion. The ideas in my 
mind are the objects of the perception of my mind, as much as outward. 
objects, of my eyes. The idea of two of the lunar inhabitants, is as 
diſtinct an object in my mind, ſo far as concerns the number, as that of 
two ſhillings in my hand. And I ſee as clearly, that twice two lunar 
inhabitants will make four lunarians, as that twice two ſhillings will 
make four ſhillings. And while I fee this to be ſo, I fee it to be fo, 
and cannot ſuſpect it poſlible to be otherwiſe. I may doubt the percep- 
tions of another perſon, if I cannot myſelf perceive the ſame object: 
But I cannot doubt what I myſelf perceive, or believe that to be * . | 
which I ſee to be impoſſible. 
It is therefore evident, that to queſtion the information of our facul- 
ties, or the concluſions of our reaſon, without ſome ground from our 
faculties themſelves, is a direct impoſſibility. So that thoſe very Philo- 
ſophers, who pretend to queſtion the inſormations of their faculties, nei- 
ther do, nor can 1 e them, ſo 1885 as they 1-1. oe ner 
tionable. 0 
To be ſuſpicious of one s on judgment in all Fer where it is 
ble to err, and to be cautious of proceeding to too raſh concluſions, is the 
very character of wiſdom. But to doubt, or rather pretend to doubt, 
where reaſon ſees no ground for doubt, even where the mind diſtinctly 
perceives truth, is audeawauring at a K gw of folly, of Which human 
nature is not capable. "1451 
If the mindis any thing, if — 55 are any reaſoning faculetes 4 ; what is 
the object of thoſe reaſoning faculties ? Not falſhood. For fal mood is 
a negative, a mere nothing, and is not capable of being perceived, or of 
being an object of the mind. If therefore there is a rational mind in the 
univerſe, the object of that mind is truth. If there is no truth, there is 
no perception. Whatever the mind perceives, ſo far as the g 4 
is real, is truth, When the reaſoning; faculty is deceived, it is not 
diſtinctly ſeeing ſomething that is not; for that is impoſſible'; but ei- 
ther by not. perceiving ſomething, . which, if perceived, would alter the 
[tate of the caſe upon the whole; or by ſeeing an object of the .under- 
Z 2 ſtanding 
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and intuitively 


not ſee, at the ſame time. k 
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ſtanding through a falſe 'medium. Bur theſe, or any other cauſes of 
error, do by no means affect the perception of a ſimple idea; nor the 


perception of a ſimple relation between two ſimple ideas; nor a ſimple 


inference from ſuch ſimple relation. No mind whatever can diſtin 

| rceive, or ſee, twice two to be five. Becauſe, that 
twice two ſhould be five, is an impoſſibility. and ſelf-contradiction in 
terms, as much as ſaying that four is five, or that a thing is what it is 
not. Nor can any mind diſtinctly | perceive, that if two be to four as 
four is to eight, therefore thrice two is four; for that would be diſtinctly 
perceiving an impoſſibility. Now an impoſſibility is what has no exi- 
ſtence, nor can exiſt. And can any mind perceive, clearly perceive, 
what does not exiſt? If 251 ITED a 99001 

Io perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the ſame: So that it is 
evident, ſo much of any thing as can really be perceived, muſt be real 
and true, There js therefore either no object of mind; no rational fa- 
culties in the univerſe; ot there is a real truth in things, which the mind 
perceives, and which'is the only object it can perceive, in the fame man- 
ner, as it is impoſſible for the eye to fee abſolute nothing, or to ſee, and 


The only LAN therefore to be attended to, is to endeavour at clear 
perceptions of things, with all their circumſtances, connexions, and de- 
pendencies; which requires more and more accuracy and attention, ac- 
cording as the concluſion ta be drawn ariſes out of more or lefs complex 
premiſes; and it is eaſy to imagine a mind capable of taking in a much 
22 number and variety of particulars, than can be comprehended 

y any human, and of ſeeing clearly through all their mutual relations, 
however minute, extenſive, or complicated. To ſuch a mind all kinds 
of difficulties in all parts of knowledge might be as eafy to inveſtigate, 
as to us a common queſtion in arithmetic, and with equal certainty. For 
truths of all kinds are alike certain and alike clear to minds, whoſe capaci- 
ties and ſtates qualify them for inveſtigating them. And what is before 
ſaid with regard to our fafety in truſting our faculties in mathe- 
matical or arithmetical points, is. equally juſt with reſpe& to moral and 
all other ſubjects. Whatever is a real, clear, and diſtin object of per- 
ception, muſt be ſome real exiſtence. For an abſolute nothing can never 
be an object of diſtinct perception. Now the differences, agreements, 
contraſts, analogies, and all other relations obtaining among moral ideas, 
are as eſſentially real, and as proper ſubjects of reaſoning, as thoſe in 
numbers and mathematics. I can no more be deceived, nor bring my- 
ſelf to doubt a clear moral propoſition, or axiom, than a mathematical 


one, I can no more doubt whether happineſs is not preferable to miſe- . 


ry, 
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ry, than whether the whole is not greater than any of its parts. I can 
no more doubt, whether a being, who enjoys fix degrees of happineſs, 
and at the ſame time labours under one degree of miſery, is not in a 
better ſituation than another, who enjoys bur three degrees of happineſs, 
and is expoſed to one of miſery, ſuppoſing thoſe degrees equal in both, 
than I can doubt whether a man, who is poſſeſſed of fix thouſand pounds, 
and owes one, or another, who is worth only three thouſand pounds, 
and owes one, is the richer. And ſo of all other cafes, where our views 
and perceptions are clear and diſtinct. For a truth of one fort is as 
much a truth, as of another, and, when fully perceived, is as incapable 
of being doubted of, or miſtaken. 11 | 
Yet ſome have argued, that though, as to numbers and mathematics, 
there is a real independent truth in the nature of things, which could not 
poſlibly have been otherwiſe, it is quite different in morals; Though it 
was impoſſible in the nature of things, that twice two ſhould be five, it 
might have been ſo contrived, that, univerſally, what is now virtue 
ſhould have been vice, and what is now vice ſhould have been virtue. 
'That all our natural notions of right and wrong are wholly 
factitious; a mere inſtinct or taſte; very ſuitable indeed to the preſent 
ſtate of things: but by no means founded in rerum naturd, and only the 
pure effect of a poſitive ordination of Divine wiſdom, to anſwer certain 
ends. | n T3204 
It does not ſuit the deſign of this work to. enter into any long diſcuſſi- 
ons of knotty points. But I would aſk thoſe gentlemen, who maintain 
the above doctrine, Whether the Divine ſcheme in creating a univerſe, 
and communicating happineſs to myriads and millions of beings, which 
before had no exiſtence, was not good, or preferable to tie contrary. 
If they ſay, there was no good in creating and communicating happineſs, 
they muſt ſhew the wiſdom of the infinitely wiſe Creator in chooſing ra- 
ther to create, than not. They muſt ſhew how (to ſpeak with reverence) 
he came to chooſe to create a world. For ſince all things appear to him 
exactly as they are, if it was not in itfelt wifer and better to create than 
not, it muſt have appeared ſo to him, and if it had appeared fo to him, 
it is certain he never had produced a world. | 
To this ſome anſwer, that his creating a world was not the conſequence 
of his ſeeing it to be in itſelf better to create than not; but he was moved 
to it by the benevolence of his own nature, which attribute of goodneſs 
or benevolence is, as well as benevolence in a good man, (according to 
their notion of it) no more than a taſte or inclination, which happens, 
they know not how, to be in the Divine nature; but is in itſelf indif- 
terent, and abſtracting from its conſequences, neither amiable nor odious, 
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good nor bad. To this the reply is caſy, to wit, That there is not, nor 
can be, any attribute in the Divine nature, that could poſſibly have been 
wanting; or the want of which would not have been an imperfection: 
for Whatever is in his nature, is neceſſary, elſe it could not be in his 
\ nature; neceſſity being the only account to be given for his exiſtence and 
attributes. Now what is in its oven nature indifferent, cannot be ſaid 
to exiſt neceſſarily; therefore could not exiſt in God. To queſtion whe- We. 
ther goodneſs. or benevolence in the Divine nature is neceſſary, or acci- þ 
dental, is the ſame, as queſtioning whether the very exiſtence of the 1 
Deity is neceſſary or accidental. For whatever is in God, is God. And "ob 

to queſtion whether the Divine attribute of goodneſs is a real perfection, 

or a thing indifferent, that is, to doubt, whether the Divine nature 

might not have been as perfect without, as with it; comes to the ſame 

as queſtioning, whether exiſtence is a thing indifferent to the Deity, or 

not. His whole nature is excellent; is the abſtract of excellence; and 

nothing belonging to him is indifferent. Of which more hereafter. 

It is therefore evident, that the benevolence of the Divine nature is 
in itſelf a real excellence or perfection, independent of our ideas of it, 
and cannot, without the higheſt abſurdity, not to ſay impiety, be con- 
ceived of, as indifferent. It is alſo evident, that it muſt have been upon 
the whole better that the univerſe. ſhould be created, and a number of 
creatures produced (in order to be made partakers of various degrees and 
kinds of happineſs) than not; elſe, God who ſees all things as they are, 
could not have ſeen any reaſon for creating, and therefore would not have 
created them. aiv F 5 
Let it then be ſuppoſed, that ſome being ſhould, through thought- 
leſſneſs and voluntary blindneſs at firſt, and afterwards through pride 
and rebellion, at length work up his malice to that degree, as to wiſh 
to deſtroy the whole creation, or to ſubject millions of innocent beings 
to unſpeakable miſery; would this likewiſe be good? Was it better to 
create than not; and is it, likewiſe better to deſtroy than to preſerve? 
Was it good to give being and happineſs to innumerable creatures? 
And would it likewiſe be good to plunge innumerable innocent creatures 
into irrecoverable ruin and miſery. If theſe ſeeming oppoſites be not 
entirely the fame, then there is in morals a real difference, an eternal 
and unchangeable truth, proportion, agreement, and diſagreement, in 
the nature of things (of which the Divine nature is the baſis) indepen- 
dent on poſitive will, and which could not have been otherwiſe; being 
no more arbitrary. or factitious, than what is found in numbers, or ma- 
thematics. So that a wickedly diſpoſed being would, ſo long as he con- 
tinued unreformed, have been as really ſo in any other ſtate of things, 

and in any other world, as in this in which we live; and a good being 
| would 
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would have been equally amiable and valuable ten thouſand years ago, 
and in the planet Jupiter, as upon earth, and in our times; and the dif- 
ference between the degrees of goodneſs and malignity are as determi- 
nate, and as diſtinctly perceived by ſuperior beings, as between a hun- 
dred, a thouſand, and a million; or between a line, a ſurface, and a 

cube. 25 
Nothing is more evident, than that we can enter a very great way into 
the Divine ſcheme in the natural world, and ſee very clearly the wiſdom 
and contrivance, which ſhine conſpicuous in every part of it. I believe 
no body ever took it into his head to doubt, whether the inhabitants of 
any other world would not judge the ſun to be proper for giving light, 
the eye for ſeeing, the ear for hearing, and ſo forth. No one ever 
doubted whether the angel Gabriel conceived of the wiſdom of God in 
the natural world, in any manner contrary to what we do. Why then 
fhould people fill their heads with fancies, about our perceptions of mo- 
ral truth, any more than of natural. There is no doubt, but we have 
all our clear and immediate ideas, by our being capable of ſeeing, or 
apprehending (within a certain limited ſphere) things as they are really 
and eſſentially in themſelves. And we may be aſſured, that ſimple truths 
do by no means appear to our minds in any ſtate eſſentially different from, 
or contrary to that in which they appear to the mind of the angel Gabriel. 
That there is a poſſibility of attaining certainty, by ſenſation, intui- 
tion, deduction, teſtimony, and inſpiration, ſeems eaſy enough to prove. 
For, firſt, where ſenſation is, all other arguments or proofs are ſuperflu- 
ous. What I feel I cannot bring myſelf to doubt, if I would. I muſt 
either really exiſt, or not. But I cannot even be miſtaken in imagining 
I feel my own exiſtence ;. for that neceſſarily ſuppoſes my exiſting; . I feel 
my mind eaſy and calm. I cannot, if I would, bring myſelf to doubt, 
whether my mind is eaſy and calm. Becauſe I feel a perfect internal 
tranquilljty; and there is nothing within or without me to perſuade me 
to doubt the reality of what I feel; and what I really feel, ſo far as I 
really feel it, muſt be real; it being abſurd to talk of feeling or perceiv- 
ing what has no real exiſtence. 4 
Again, there is no natural abſurdity in ſuppoſing it poſſible for a 
human, or other intelligent mind, to arrive at a clear and diſ- 
tinct perception of truth by intuition. On the contrary,” the ſup- 
poſition of the poſſibility of a faculty of intelligence neceſſarily in- 
fers the poſſibility of the exiſtence of truth, as the object of intelli- 
gence, and of truth's being within the reach of the intelligent faculty. If 
there is but one being in the univerſe capable of underſtanding truth, 
there muſt be truth for that being to underſtand; and that truth muſt be 
within the reach of his underſtanding. But as it is ſelf- evident, FL 
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there are an infinite number of ideal, or conceivable truths, it is like- 
wiſe evident, there muſt be an infinitely comprehenſive underſtanding, 
which perceives this infinity of truths. To talk of a truth perceivable 
by no mind, or that never has been the object of any perceptive faculty, 
would be a ſelf-contradiction. Mind is the very ſubſtratum of truth. 
An infinite mind of infinite truth. That a finite underſtanding may at- 
- tain; a finite perception of truth is neceſſary to be admitted, unleſs we 

deny the — of the exiſtence of any finite underſtanding. For an 
underſtanding capable of attaining no degree ' of knowledge of truth, 
or an underſtanding which neither did nor could underſtand or perceive 
any one truth, is a contradiction in words. Proceeding in this train of 
' reaſoning we ſay, Either there is no ſuch thing as intuition poſſible, or it 
muſt be poſſible by intuition to perceive truth ; there is no ſuch thing as 
ſenſation poſſible, or it muſt be poſſible for the mind to perceive real ob- 
jets. That what we actually and really apprehend by intuition and ſenſa- 
tion, muſt be ſomewhat real, as far as actually and really apprehended ; 
it being impoſſible to apprehend that which is not. Now the evidence 
of the reality of any exiſtence, or the truth of any propoſition, let it 
be conveyed to the mind by deduction, by teſtimony, by revelation, or if 
there were a thouſand other methods of information, would {till be redu- 
Cible at laſt to direct intuition ; excepting what ariſes from ſenſation. The 
mind, in. judging of any propoſition, through whatever channel com- 
municated to it, or on whatever arguments eſtabliſhed, judges of the 
ſtrength of the evidence; it makes allowance for the objections ; it bal- 
lances the arguments, or conſiderations of whatever kind, againſt one 
another; it ſees. which, preponderates. And ſuppoſing this to be done 
properly, it ſees. the true ſtate of the caſe, and determines accordingly ; 
nor can it poſſibly determine contrary to what it ſees to be the true ſtate 
r 5 

When, for example, I conſider in my own mind, on one hand, the 
various evidence from authors and remains of antiquity, that there 
was formerly ſuch | a ſtate. as the Roman, which conquered great part 
of this fide of the globe; and on the other, find no reaſon tor doubt- 
ing of the exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate in former times, I find it as reaſon- 
able to believe it, and as impoſſible to doubt it, as to doubt the ſolu- 
tion of a queſtion. in numbers or quantity, which I had proved by 
arithmetic vulgar and decimal, and by algebra. And ſo of other in- 
ſtances. So that, though it would not be proper to: ſay, I ſee, by in- 
tuition, the truth of this propoſition, ** There was once ſuch a 
< city. as Rome; yet I may, with the utmoſt propriety ſay, I fee ſuch 
a ſuperabundance of evidence for the truth of the propoſition, and 
at the ſame time ſce no reaſon to think that any valid objections can be 
I | brought 
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brought againſt it, that I intuitively ſee the evidence for it to be ſuch 
as puts it beyond all poſſibility of being doubted by me, and feel 
that, though I ſhould labour ever ſo much to bring myſelf to queſtion 
it, I abſolutely cannot; nor can I conceive it poſſible that it ſhould 
appear queſtionable to any perſon, who has fairly conſidered it. 

Suppoſe, in the ſame manner, (in'a point which has been diſputed) 
a man, of a clear head, to have thoroughly examined all the various 
evidences for the Chriſtian religion, allowing to every one its due 
weight, and no. more ; ſuppoſe him to have attentively conſidered 
every objection againſt it, allowing, likewiſe, to every one impar- 
tially its full force; ſuppoſe the reſult of the whole enquiry to be his 
finding ſuch a N of evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
as ſhould beyond all compariſon over-ballance the whole weight of 
the objections againſt it; I ſay, that ſuch a perſon would then in- 
tuitively ſee the evidence for Chriftianity to be unſurmountable; and 
could no more bring himſelf to doubt it, than to doubt whether all 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; nor to conceive 
the poſſibility of any other perſon's doubting it, who had fairly con- 
ſidered both ſides of the queſtion. | | | 

In the ſame manner a perſon, who ſhould carefully examine the ar- 
guments in a ſyſtem of ethics, and ſhould clearly and convincingly 
perceive the ſtrength of each, the connexion of one with another, 
and the reſult of the whole ; might in the ſtricteſt propriety of ſpeech 
be ſaid to ſee intuitively the truth and juſtneſs of that ſyſtem of ethics. 

If fo then, it is plain, that certainty is, in the nature of things, e- 
qually atrainable upon all ſubjects, though beings of our limited ca- 
pacity may not, in our preſent imperfect ſtate, be capable of attaining 
it. In the ſame manner as the truth of the moſt obvious axiom in 
arithmetic or geometry may lie out of the reach of an infant, or an 
idiot; which appears ſelf-evident to the firſt glance of any mind that 
1s capable of purting two thoughts together. How comes it to paſs, 
that the truth of ſuch an axiom as the following appears immediately 
inconteſtable, That if from equal quantities equal quantities be ſub- 
tracted, equal quantities will remain? How comes, I ſay, the truth 
of this axiom to appear at once, while moral doctrines furniſh endleſs diſ- 
pute ? From the ſimplicity of the terms of the propoſition, and of what 
is affirmed of them, which leaves no room for ambiguity or uncertainty ; 
and from the narrowneſs of the ſubject to be conſidered, or the ſmall- 
neſs of the number of ideas to be taken in, which prevents all 
danger of puzzling, or diſtracting the underſtanding, and rendering the 
reſult or concluſion doubtful. Suppoſe the arguments for Chriſtianity. 
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to be exaRtly one thouſand, and the objeRions againſt ic exactly one 


hundred: - Suppoſe an , angelic, or other ſuperior underſtanding, to 

ve intuitively the exact ſtate of each; and to fee diſtinctly the 
Fundred objections to be furmountable, or not valid, and the argu- 
ments to be every one ſolid and concluſive ; I ſay, that ſuch a being 
would intuitively ſee the truth of Chriſtianity in the ſame manner as 
a human mind ſees the truth of any complex demonſtration in 


It is therefore certain, that all evidence whatever is to be finally tried 
by, and reduced to intuition, except that which we have from ſenſation : 
That truth of all kinds is equally capable of being intuitively per- 
ceived, and of being aſcertained to minds fitted for receiving and ex- 
amining it: That moral truth is in no reſpect naturally more vague 
or precarious than mathematical ; but equally fixed, and equally 
clear to ſuperior minds ; and probably will be ſo hereafter to thoſe of the 
human make, who ſhall attain to higher improvements in future ſtates : 
And that in the mean time our duty is to examine carefully, and to act 
upon the reſult of candid enquiry. | 
That we are, in ſome inſtances of inconſiderable importance to 
our final happineſs, liable to error, is no more than a natural conſe- 
quence of the imperfection of our preſent ſtate, and the number of 
particulars neceſſary to be taken in, in order to find out the true ſtate 
of things upon the whole. But this, ſo far from proving the impoſ- 
ſibility of coming at truth, or that we are expoſed to irremediable er- 
ror, N that truth is certainly to be attained by ſuch intelligent 
beings as ſhall, with proper advantages of capacity and means, ſet 
themſelves to the finding it out with ſincerity and diligence. ö 
The amount of what has been ſaid on moral certainty is briefly as 
follows, viz. | 7500 a Fe 
Thar it is felf-contradiftory to talk of doubting the clear informa- 
tions of our faculties, it being impoſſible to perceive a truth clearly, 
and yet to doubt it. | | 
That our ſimple ideas, being the immediate objects of our under- 


- ſtandings, and being level to direct intuition, - are capable of being 


with the greateſt exactneſs examined and compared, in order to the 
finding the truth or falſhood of any propoſition, whoſe terms are not 
too complex, or otherwiſe out of the reach of our faculties. And 
that whatever the underſtanding clearly determines, after mature exa- 
mination, to be truth, it is impoſſible to doubt. ' | 
That whatever any mind really perceives muſt be real, as far as 

perceived. That therefore, there muſt be real truth perceivable, elſe 
there could be no perceptive faculty in the univerſe; ſince falſhoods 


and, 
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and impoſſibilities are not in the nature of things perceivable,. being 
non-entittes. 8 i 

That all kinds of truths appear equally certain to minds capable 
of inveſtigating them. That moral truth is in its own nature no more 
vague or precarious, than mathematical ; though in ſome inſtances 
more difficultly inveſtigated by our narrow and defective faculties, 
That there muſt be in the nature of things, (the baſis of which is 
the Divine nature) an eternal, eſſential, and unchangeable difference in 
morals ; that there is a real, not a factitious, or arbitrary, and 
evil, a greater and leſs preferableneſs in different characters and actions. 
That, accordingly, if it had been in the nature of things no way better that 
an univerſe ſhould be created, than not ; it is evident, God, who ſees all 
things as they are, would not have ſeen any reaſon for creating an 
univerſe, and therefore would not have exerted his power in the produc- 
tion of it. 

That the Divine attribute of benevolence is in its own nature, really 
and eſſentially, and without all regard to the notions of created beings, 
and excluſive of all conſequences, a perfection; not an indifferent pro- 

rty, as ſome pretend. For that nothing either evil or indifferent can 
be conceived of as exiſting neceſſarily : but the Divine benevolence, an 

all the other attributes of his nature exiſt neceſſarily. * 

That if it was proper, or good, to create an univerſe of beings capa- 
ble of happineſs, it muſt on the contrary be improper, or morally wick- 
ed, to endeavour to the Divine ſcheme of benevolence, or to 
wiſh innocent beings condemned to miſery. There is therefore an eter- 
nal, and eſſential, not a factitious, or arbitrary, good and evil in mo- 
rals; and the foundation of moral good is in the neceſſary and unchan- 


geable attributes of the Divine nature. | | 
That certainty is in the nature of things attainable by ſenſation. That 


reality muſt be the object of ſenſation, it being impoſſible to feel what 
has no exiſtence. That it is impoſſible to doubt what we perceive by 
ſenſation. | fs | | n. 
That certainty is in the nature of things attainable by intuition. 
That the exiſtence of intelligence neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of truth, as 
the object of underſtanding. That truth is a Divine attribute; therefore 
muſt exiſt neceſſarily. That every intelligent mind mult be ſuppoſed 
capable of intuitively perceiving truth. And that we find by experience, 
we cannot even force ourſelves to doubt the truths we intuitively per- 
ceive. 5 2 . | 
That ſuch certainty is in the nature of things attainable in ſubjects of 
which we receive “ by deduction, teſtimony, and revelation, 
as renders it impoſſible for the mind to heſitate or doubt, For that the 
| A a 2 | _ tum, 
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ſum, or reſult, of all kinds of evidence, however complex and various, 
except what ariſes from ſenſation; is the object of direct intuition. | 
o conclude this introduction, were our preſent ſtate much more diſ- 
advantageous than it is; did we labour under much greater uy and 
d uncertainty, than we do, in our fearch after truth; prudence would ſtill 
direct us, upon the whole, what courſe to take. The probability of 
ſafety in the main would ſtill be upon the ſide of virtue; and there would 
{till be reaſon to fear that vice and irregularity would end ill. This alone 
would be enough to keep wiſe and conſiderate beings to their duty, as 
far as known. But our condition is-very different ; and our Lok e 


of all neceſſary truth ſufficiently clear, extenſive and certain. 


. 


The Being and Attributes of God eflabliſhed as the Founda- 
7 197” tion of Morality. | | 


OTHING is more indiſputable than that ſomething now exiſts, 
Every perſon may ſay to himſelf, I certainly exiſt : for I feel 
dc that I exiſt. And I could neither feel that I exiſt, nor be deceived in 
« imagining it, if I was nothing. If, therefore I exiſt, the next queſ- 
« tion is, How I came to be?” Whatever exiſts, muſt owe its being, 
and the particular circumſtances of it, to ſome cauſe prior to itſelf, un- 
teſs it exiſts neceſſarily. For a being to exiſt neceſſarily, is to exiſt ſo as 
that it was impoſſible for that being not to have exiſted, and that the 
ſuppoſition of its not exiſting ſhould imply a direct contradiction in 
terms. Let any perſon try to conceive of ſpace and duration as annihi- 
lated, or not exiſting, and he will find it impoſſible, and that they will 
ſtill return upon his mind in ſpite of all his efforts to the contrary. Such 
an exiſtence therefore is neceſſary, of which there is no other account to 
be given, than that it is the nature of the thing to exiſt; and this ac- 
count is fully ſatisfying to the mind. | | 
Whatever difficulty we may find in conceiving of the particular modus 
of a neceſſary exiſtence; an exiſtence, which always was, and could not 
but be; always continuing, but which never had a beginning ; as all the 
difficulty of ſuch conceptions evidently ariſes from the narrowneſs of our 
finite and limited minds, and as our reaſon forces us upon granting the 
reality and neceſſity of them, it would be contradicting the moſt irreſiſ- 
tible convictions of our reaſon, to diſpute them; and it is indeed out of 
our power to diſpute them. | 
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To have recourſe to an infinite ſucceſſion of dependent cauſes, pro- 
duced by one another from eternity, and to give that as an account of 
the exiſtence of the world, will give no ſatisfaction to the mind; but 


will confound it with an infinite abſurdity. For if it be abſurd to at- 


tempt to conceive of one ſingle dependent being, produced without a 
cauſe, or exiſting without being brought into exiſtence by any pre-exiſ- 
tent cauſe ; it is infinitely more fo, to try to conceive of an infinite ſe- 
ries of dependent beings exiſting without being produced by any origi- 
nal, and uncreated cauſe. As it would be more ſhocking to talk of a 
thouſand links of a chain hanging upon nothing, than of one. | 

That the material world is not the firſt cauſe, is evident, becauſe the 
firſt cauſe, exiſting neceſſarily, without which neceſſity he could not = 
ſibly exiſt, as“ a firſt cauſe, muſt be abſolutely perfect, unchangeable, 
and every where the ſame, of which afterwards. This we ſee is by no 
means to be affirmed of the material world ; its form, motion, and ſub- 
ſtance being endleſsly various, and ſubject to perpetual change. That no- 
thing material could have been the neceſſarily exiſtent firſt cauſe is evi- 


dent, becauſe we know, that all material ſubſtances conſiſt of a number 


of unconnected, and ſeparable particles; which would give, not one, 
but a number of firſt cauſes, which is a palpable abſurdity. And that 
the firſt cauſe cannot be one ſingle indiviſible atom, is plain, becauſe 
the firſt cauſe being neceſſarily-exiſtent, muſt be equally neceſſary 
throughout infinite ſpace. 7 

That chance, which is only a word, not a real being, ſhould be the 
cauſe of the exiſtence of the world, is the ſame as ſaying, that nothing 
is the cauſe of its exiſtence, or that it neither exiſts neceſſarily, nor was 
produced by that which exiſts neceſſarily, and therefore does not exiſt at 
all. Therefore, after ſuppoſing ever ſo long a ſeries of beings produc- 
ing one another, we muſt at laſt have recourſe to ſome Firſt Cauſe of all, 
himſelf uncauſed, exiſting neceſſarily, or ſo, as that the ſuppoſition of 
his not exiſting would imply a contradiction. This firſt cauſe we call 
God. | YR 

The firſt cauſe muſt of neceſſity be one, in the moſt pure, ſimple, and 
indiviſible manner. For the firſt cauſe muſt exiſt neceſſarily, that is, it 
is a direct abſurdity to ſay, that ſomething now exiſts, and yet there is 
no original firſt cauſe of exiſtence. Now, when to avoid this abſurdity, 
we have admitted one independent, neceffarily-exiſtent, firſt cauſe, if 
we afterwards proceed to admit another firſt cauſe, or number of firſt 
cauſes, we ſhall find, that all but one are ſuperfluous. Becauſe one is 
ſufficient to-account for the exiſtence of all things. And as it will evi- 
dently be no contradiction to ſuppoſe any one out of a plurality not to 


exiſt, 
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exiſt; ſince one alone is ſufficient; it follows that there can be but one 
le firſt cauſe. . 1 >. | , 
. ides, it will be 3 Il. * the firſt 3 _ 
be abſol perfect in every poſſi in every 1 
gree. — ingroſſes and ſwallows up into itſelf all poſſible 
| ion, or rather, is itſelf abſolute ion, can be but one; be- 
eauſe there can be but one abſolute Whole of perfection. | 

- We may poſlibly, through inattention, commit miſtakes with reſpect 
to what are, or are not, petfections fit to be aſcribed to the firſt cauſe, as 
ſome of the Heathens were abſurd enough to aſcribe even to their ſu- 


| uw deity attributes which-ought rather to be termed vices than virtues. 


we can never miſtake in aſcribing to the Supreme Being all poſſible, 
real, and conſiſtent perfections. For a Being, who exift# naturally and 
neceſſarily, muſt of neceſlity exiſt in an infinite and unbounded manner, 
the ground of his exiſtence being alike in all moments of duration, and 
all points of ſpace. _ Whatever exiſts naturally and neceſſarily in the 
Eaſt, muſt of courſe exiſt naturally and neceſſarily in the Weſt, in the 
South, and in the North, above and below, in former, preſent, and in 
future times. Whatever exiſts in this manner, exiſts in a perfect man- 
ner. Whatever exiſts in a perfect manner, in reſpect of extent and dura- 
tion, muſt evidently be in every other reſpect, of which its nature 


is capable. For the whole idea of ſuch a Being is by the ſuppoſition natural 


and neceſſary; a partial neceſſity being an evident abſurdity. That the 
firſt cauſe therefore ſhould be deficient in any one perfection conſiſtent 
with the nature of ſuch a Being as we muſt conclude the firſt cauſe to be, 
is as evident a contradiction, as to ſay that the firſt cauſe may naturally 
and neceſſarily exiſt in the Eaſt, and not in the Weſt, at preſent, but not in 
time paſt, or to come. For ſuppoſe it were argued, that the firſt cauſe 
may not be infinite, for example, in wiſdom ; I aſk firſt, Whether wiſ- 
dom can be ſaid to be a property unſuitable to the idea of the firſt cauſe. 
This will hardly be pretended. No one can imagine it would be a 
more proper idea of the firſt cauſe, to think of him as of a Being ut- 
terly void of intelligence, than as infinite in knowledge. It is evident, 
that of two beings, otherwiſe alike, but one of which was wholly void 
of intelligence, and the other poſſeſſed of it, the latter would be more 
than the former, by the difference of the whole amount of the 


intelligence he poſſeſſed. On the other hand, of two beings otherwiſe 


alike, but one of which laboured under a vicious inclination, which oc- 
caſioned a deviation from, or deficiency of moral perfection, and the o- 
ther was wholly clear of ſuch imperfection, the latter would be a more per- 
fect nature than the former, by the difference of the whole amount of 
ſuch negative quantity, or deficiency. Which ſhews the W 
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of aſcribing to the Supreme Being every poſſible real perfection, and the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing the ſmalleſt imperfection or deficiency to be in 
his nature. | Rr 41 | | 1 

If it be evident then that wiſdom, in any the loweſt degree, is an at- 
tribute fit to be aſcribed to the firſt cauſe, and if whatever is in the firſt 
cauſe, is in him naturally and neceſſarily, that is, could not hut have 
been in him, it is obvious, that ſuch an attribute cannot be in him in any 
limited degree, any more than he can naturally and neceſſarily exiſt in 
one point of ſpace, and not through all. It is an evident contradiction 
to ſuppoſe the firſt cauſe exiſting naturally and neceſſarily, and yet li- 
mited, either as to his exiſtence, or perfections; becauſe it is plain, there 
can be nothing to limit them, which is the ſame, as ſaying, that they 
muſt be unlimited. Farther, whatever is in the nature or eſſence of 
the firſt cauſe, muſt be in him naturally and neceſſarily, that is, is an 
eſſential attribute of his nature, or could not but have been in his na- 
ture; for if it had been poſſible that his nature could have been without 
any particular attribute, it certainly would, by the very ſuppoſition. Now 
whatever is neceſſarily an attribute of Deity, is Deity. And limited 
Deity is a contradiction, as much as limited infinity. For infinity is 
unbounded, knowledge is unbounded, power is unbounded, goodneſs 
is unbounded. Theſe and the reſt are the neceſſary attributes of Deity. 
And as they are in him, they together form the idea of Supreme Deity. 
The Deity or firſt cauſe muſt therefore be poſſeſſed of every poſſible per- 
fection in an infinite degree, all thoſe perfeCtions being naturally infinite, 
and there being nothing to limit the Deity, or his perfections. | 
We cannot therefore avoid concluding, that the firſt cauſe is poſſeſſed 
of infinite intelligence, or knowledge, that is, that his infinite mind is a 
treaſure of an infinity-of truths, that he has ever had at all moments from 
all eternity, and ever will to all eternity have in his view, and in actual 
contemplation, all things that ever have exiſted, that do now, or ever 
ſhall exiſt, throughout infinite ſpace and duration, with all their connex- 
ions, relations, dependencies, gradations, proportions, differences, con- 
traſts, cauſes, effects, and all circumſtances of all kinds, with the ideas 
of all things which are merely poſſible, or whoſe exiſtence does not im- 
ply a contradiction, though they have never actually exiſted, with all 
their poſſible relations, connexions, and circumſtances, whoſe idea is 
conceivable. In one word, the Divine mind muſt know all things that 
by their nature are capable of being known, or conceived. 

From the ſameneceſſary connexion, between the infinity of the firſtcauſe 
in one particular, and in all, we cannot avoid concluding, that he muſt 
be infinite in goodneſs, it being ſelf-evident, - that goodneſs or benevo- 
lence muſtin any ſtate of things be a perfection, and the want of any de- 
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of it a deficiency. To be infinite in goodneſs, is to have ſuch bene vo- 
ence of nature, as no conceivable or poſſible meaſure of ieſs can ex- 
ceed, or which can never be ſatisfied with exerting itſelf in acts of good- 
neſs, in a manner ſuitable to propriety and rectitude. 

Here a proper diſtinction ought to be made between goodneſs and 
mercy. Though it is demonſtrably certain, that the Supreme Being is 
infinite in goodneſs, we muſt not imagine he is infinite in mercy. Be- 
cauſe we can ſuppoſe innumerable caſes, in which mercy to particulars 
would imply a defect of goodneſs upon the whole. In ſuch caſes, it is 
evident, that the greateſt goodneſs, upon the whole, will appear in re- 
fuſing mercy to particulars; not in granting it. We muſt therefore 
conclude, that mercy will certainly be refuſed to all ſuch offenders, 
whom juſtice and goodneſs to the whole, require to be puniſhed. Thus 
the divine goodneſs is not bounded in its extent, but only regulated in 
its exertion by wiſdom and juſtice. 4 

From the ſame neceſſity for concluding that the firft cauſe muſt be uni- 
formly and in all conſiſtent reſpects infinite, we muſt conclude, that he 
is poſſeſſed of an infinite degree of power ; it being evident, that power 
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2 perfection, and preferable to weakneſs. Infinite power ſignifies a 


power, at all moments from eternity to eternity, and throughout all ſpace, 
to produce, or perform whatever does not either in the nature of the 
thing imply an expreſs contradiction, as making ſomething to be, and 
not to be at the ſame time, or oppoſes ſome of the other perfections of 
his nature, as the doing ſomething unjuſt, cruel, or fooliſh. And in- 
deed all ſuch things are properly impoſſibilities. Becauſe it is altogether 
as impoſſible that a Being unchangeably juſt, good, and wiſe, ſhould 
ever change ſo as to act contrary to his eſſential character, as that a thin 
ſhould be and not be, at the ſame time. | | 
From the ſame neceſſity of concluding upon the uniform and univer- 
ſal infinity of the firſt cauſe, we cannot avoid concluding, that he is infi- 
nite in juſtice and truth, it being ſelf-evident, that truth is a perfection, 
and preferable to falſhood. The Divine nature muſt be the very ſtandard 
of truth; he muſt be entirely maſter of the exact ſtate of all things, and 
of all their relations and connexions; he muſt ſee the advantage of acting 
according to the true ſtate of things, and the right ſtate of the caſe, rather 
than according to any falſe or fictitious one; and muſt perceive, more 
rally and univerſally than any creature, that the conſequence of 
univerſal truth muſt be. univerſal order, perfection and happineſs ; 
2 of univerſal falſhood and deception, univerſal miſery, and con- 
uſion. 300 | 
If there be any other natural, or moral perfections, for which we have 
no names, and of which we have no ideas, it is evident, not only that 


they 
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they muſt be in the Divine nature; but that they muſt exiſt in Him in 
an unlimited degree. Or to ſpeak properly, every poſſible and conſiſt- 
ent perfection takes its origin from its being an attribute of the Divine 
nature, and exiſts by the fame original neceſſity of nature, as the infi- 
nite mind itſelf, the ſubſtratum of all perfection, exiſts. So that the 
neceſſity of exiſtence of the moral perfections of the Deity is the very 
ſame as that of the natural. Try to annihilate ſpace, or immenſity, in 
your mind; and you will find it impoſſible. For it exiſts neceſſarily z 
and is an attribute of Deity. Try to annihilate the idea of rectitude in 
your mind; and you will find it equally impoſſible ; the idea of recti- 
tude, as ſomewhat real, will ſtill return upon the underſtanding. Rec- 
titude is therefore a neceſſary attribute of Deity ; and all the Divine 
moral attributes, of which we have any ideas, are only rectitude differ- 
ently exerted. And the rectitude of the Divine nature is the proper 
baſis and foundation of all moral good in the diſpoſition or practice of 
every moral agent in the univerſe; or, in other words, virtue, in an 
intelligent .and free creature, of whatever rank in the ſcale of being, 
is nothing elſe than a conformity of diſpoſition and practice to the ne- 
ceſſary, eternal, and unchangeable rectitude of the Divine nature. 

Of every poſitive ſimple idea that can enter into our minds, it may 


be ſaid, that it is either ſomething belonging to the Divine nature (to 


ſpeak according to our imperfect way) or it is a work of his, or of ſome 
creature of his. We do not ſay, God made immenſity or ſpace, dura- 
tion or eternity, truth, benevolence, rectitude, and the reſt. But theſe 
are clear, poſitive, ſimple ideas in our minds. Therefore they muſt ex- 
It. But if they exiſt, and yet are not made by God, they muſt be ne- 
ceſfarily-exiſtent, Now we know, that nothing exiſts neceſſarily, but 
what is an attribute of Deity, that is, one of our imperfect and partial 
conceptions of his infinite nature, which ingroſſes and ſwallows up all 
poſſible perfections. 5 

Thdbugh we have here treated of the perfections of the firſt cauſe ſe- 
parately, and one after the other, we are not to form to ourſelves an idea 
of the Supreme Being as conſiſting of ſeparable or diſcerpible parts, to 
be conceived of ſingly, and independently on one another. In treating 
of the human mind, we ſay it conſiſts of the faculties of underſtanding, 
will, memory, and ſo forth. But this evidently conveys a falſe idea of 
a mind. It is the whole mind that underſtands, wills, loves, hates, re- 


members, ſees, hears, and feels, and performs all the other functions of a 


living agent. . And to conceive of its faculties as ſeparable from, or in- 
dependent on one another, is forming a very abſurd notion of mind, 
- which cannot be conſidered as conſiſting of parts, or capable of diviſion. 
When we ſay that whatever is an attribute of Deity, is Deity itſelf, 


OE which 
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which is demonſtrably true, we ought to underſtand it in the ſame man- 
| ner as when we ſay, that whatever is a faculty of the human mind is the 
3 mind itſelf. Thus, though immenſity alone, truth alone, infinite pow- 
| : er or wiſdom alone, though no one of theſe perfections alone is the full 
and complete idea of Deity, any more than underſtanding alone, will 
alone, or memory alone_ is. of the human mind, yet all the firſt, roge- 
ther with the other attributes, as they ſubſiſt in the Divine mind, are 
Deity, and all the latter, with the other mental powers, are the human 
mind. and yet neither the former nor the latter can be conceived of as 
diviſible or made up of parts. er 3 | 
As the neceſſary exiſleacs and abſolute perfection of God render it 
Prope roper. and reaſonable to alcribe to him the creation of the univerſe ; ſo 
his omnipreſence, infinite power, and wiſdom, make it reaſonable to con- 
| clude that he can, with the utmoſt facility, without interruption, for in- 
finite ages, conduct and govern both the natural and moral world. 
Though the doctrine of providence is found in the writings of the wiſe 
Heathens, and is dere ſere commonly conſidered as a point of natural 
religion; yet as revelation. only ſets it in a clear and ſatisfactory light, 
I ſhall put off what I have to 155 upon it to the fourth book. 
Our being utterly incapable of forming any ſhadow of an idea adequate 
to the true nature and eſſence of the Supreme Being, is no more an ob- 
jection againſt the certainty of his exiſtence, than the impoſſibility of 
vur conceiving of infinite beginningleſs duration, is againſt its reality. 
What our 5 compels us to admit, muſt not be rejected, becauſe too 
big for our narrow minds to comprehend, nor indeed can we reject it, 
if we would. $7 85 4 
Let us therefore do our utmoſt. to conceive of the Supreme Being as 
the one independent, neceſſarily-exiſtent, unchangeable, eternal, im- 
menſe, and univerſal mind, the foundation, or ſubſtratum of infinite 
es. duration; power, wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, and every other poſſi- 
ble perfection; without Beginning, without end, without patts, bounds, 
limits, or defects; the cauſe of all things, himſelf uncauſed; the pre- 
ferver of all things, himſelf depending on no one; the upholder of all 
things, himſelf upheld by no one; from all moments of eternity to all 
moments of eternity, enjoying the perfection of happineſs, without the 
poſſibility of addition or diminution ; before all, above all, and in all; 
poſting eternity and immenſity, fo as to be at once and for ever fully 
maſter of every point of the one and moment of the other; pervading . 
all matter, but unaffected by all matter; beſtowing happineſs on all, 
without receiving from any; pouring forth without meaſure his good 
gifts, but never diminiſhing his riches; let us in a word think of 


While 


ham as the All, the Whole, the Perfection of perfection. 
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While we view his adorable excellencies according to our limited, and 
partial manner, let us take care not to conceive of him as made up of 
ts, who is the molt perfect unity. While we conſider, in fucceſſion, 
is ſeveral attributes of power, wiſdom, goodneſs; and the reſt, let us 
take care not to form a complex or compounded idea, of him, whoſe 
eſſence is abſolutely pure and ſimple. We are not to think of various 
attributes, and then ſuperadd the idea of God to them. The perfection 
or abſtract of wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and every other attribute, in 
one ſimple idea, in the one univerſal mind, which fills infinitude, is the 
moſt perfect idea we can form of incomprehenſible Deit yx. 
Here is a Deity truly worthy to be adored. What are the Jupiters and 
Junos of the Heathens to ſuch a God? What is the common notion of the 
object of worſhip ; a venerable perſonage ſitting in heaven, and looking 
down upon the world below with a very acute and penetrating eye (which 
doubt is the general notion among the unthinking part of. Chriſtians) 
what is ſuch a God to the immenſe and unlimited nature we have been 
conſidering! | 5 


e 


An Idea of” the Divine Scheme in Creation. The happineſs of con- 
ſcious Beings, , the only End for which they were brought into Ex- 
 #ftence. Happineſs, its foundation. Univerſal Concurrence of all 
Beings with the Divine Scheme abſolutely neceſſary to univerſal 
Happineſs. W 


O far we have gone upon a rational foundation in eſtabliſhing the 
exiſtence of God, and his being poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfections. 
From the abſolute and unchangeable perfection and happineſs of God, 
it appears, as obſerved above, that his deſign, in creating, muſt have 
been only to produce and communicate happineſs. This muſt be kept 
in view throughout the-whole of the ſcheme. When we. think of - 
Creator as laying the plan of his univerſe, we muſt endeavour to enlarge 
our ideas ſo, as to conceive properly of what would be worthy of an in- 
finitely capacious and perfect mind, to project. No partial, uncon- 
nected, or inconſiſtent deſign would have ſuited infinite wiſdom. - The 
work of a God muſt be great, uniform, and perfect. It muſt, in one 

word, be an Univerſe. panes e ain hs. Lora 
In ſuch a plan, where all was to be full, and no void, or chaſm, it is 
evident, that there muſt be an 1 variety, and innumerable differ 
2 ent 


which the ſenſitive 
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ent d of excellence and perfection in thin 


animate and inani- 


mate, ſuitable to the reſpective places to be filled by each, higher or 
lower, rifing one above another by a juſt and eaſy gradation. 


This we 
can accordingly trace in the ſmall part of the ſcale of being, which our 
obſervation takes in. From crude, unprepared duſt, or earth, we pro- 
ceed to various ſtrata impregnated with ſome higher qualities. From 
thence to pebbles, and other foſſil ſubſtances, which ſeem to be endowed 
with a ſort of vegetative principle. Next we proceed from the loweſt 
and ſimpleſt of vegetables, up to the higheſt, and moſt curious; among 

| ant ſeems to partake of ſomething like animal life. 
As the polype, ſome other reptiles, ſeem to deſcend a little, as if to 
meet the ble creation. Then we come to animals endowed with 
the ſenſe of feeling and taſting only, as various ſhell-fiſh. After them 


follow ſuch as have more ſenſes, till we come to thoſe that poſſeſs ſome- 


what analogous to human faculties, as the faithfulneſs of dogs, the gene- 


rous courage of the horſe, the ſagacity of the elephant, and the miſchiev- 
ous low cunning of the fox and ape. Suppoſe a human creature, of the 


meaneſt natural abilities, from its birth deprived of the faculty of ſpeech, 


how much would it be ſuperior to a monkey? How much is a Hottentot 
ſuperior ? From ſuch a human mind we may proceed to thoſe which are 
capable of the common arts of life; and from them onward to ſuch as 
have ſome degree of capacity for ſome one branch of art or ſcience. 
Then we may go on to thoſe, who are endowed with minds fufceptible 
of various parts of knowledge. From which there are a great many 
degrees of natural capacities, riſing one above another, before we reach 
ſuch a divine ſpirit as that of a Newton. Perhaps ſome of the lower 
orders of angelic natures might not be raiſed above him at a much great- 
er diſtance, than he was above ſome of his ſpecies. | 
Even among the inhabitants of different elements there is an analogy 
kept up. Various ſpecies of fiſhes approach very nearly to beafts, who 
hve on dry land, in form, and conſtitution. Several ſpecies unite the 
aquatic and terreſtrial characters in one. The bat and owl join the bird 
and beaft kinds ; ſo that the different natures run almoſt into one an- 
other; but never meet ſo cloſely, as to confound the diftinftion. 
Thus, fo far as we can trace the divine plan of creation, all is full, 
and all connected. And we may reaſonably conclude, that the ſame 


- uniformity amidſt variety takes place through the univerfal ſcale of be- 


ing, above our ſpecies, as well as below it, in other worlds as well as 


| ours. This was to be expected in an univerſal ſyſtem planned by one 
immenſe and all-comprehending mind. 


Conſidering the unbounded and unlimited perfections of che firſt 
caufe, who has exiſted from eternity, has had an infinite ſpace to act in, 
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an infinity of wiſdom to ſt ſchemes, and infinite power to put thoſe 


ſchemes in execution for effecting whatever infinite goodneſs might ex- 
cite him to propoſe z; conſidering theſe things, what ideas may we form 
of the actual exertion of ſuch perfections? What may they not have 
produced; what may they not be every moment producing; what may 
they not produce throughout an endleſs eternity] There is no determi- 
nate time we can fix for infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to have 
begun to exert themſelves in creating, but what will imply an eternity 


paſt, without any exertion of creating power. And it is not eaſy to 


ſuppoſe infinite goodneſs to have let an eternity paſs without exerting 


Itſelf in bringing any one creature into exiſtence. Whither then does 


this lead us ? There is no point in eternity paſt, in which we can conceive, 
that it would have been improper for infinite wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs to have been exerted. And he, who from all eternity has had pow- 
er, in all probability has from all eternity had will or inclination, to 
communicate his goodneſs. Let us try to imagine then what may be 
the whole effect of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, exerted thro? 
an infinite or indefinitely long duration paſt, and in an unbounded ſpace. 
What ought to be the number of productions of infinite power, wiſdom, 


and goodneſs throughout immenſity and eternity ? What may we ſup- 
poſe the preſent degree of perfection of beings who have exiſted from 


riods diſtant from the preſent beyond all reach of human numbers, 
and have been conſtantly improving ? What degrees of knowledge, of 

wer, of goodneſs may ſuch beings have by this time acquired? Let 
uch readers, who have accuſtemed themſelves to ſuch trains of think- 
ing, purſue theſe views to their full extent. To add here all that may be 
deduced from ſuch conſiderations, may not be neceſſary. 

It is above demonſtrated, that the happineſs of the creatures was the 


ſole view, which the Divine wiſdom could have in producing an uni- 


verſe. , Now, happineſs being a primary, or ſimple idea, it neither 
needs, nor is capable of any explanation, or of being expreſſed, but by 
ſome ſynonymous term, which likewiſe communicates a ſimple idea, as 
ſatisfaction, - pleaſure, or ſuch like. But it is of good uſe to underſtand 
what makes real happineſs, and how to attain it. The foundation or 


ground of happineſs, then, is A conſcious being's finding itſelf in that 
«< ſtate, and furniſhed with all thoſe advantages, which are the maſt ſui - 

table to its nature, and the moſt conducive to its improvement, and 
40 e f rs OP" 


ere is a ſubject for an angel to preach upon, and the whole human 
race to be his audience. It is the very ſubject, which the ambaſſador of 


heaven came to this world to treat of, and explain to mankind. 


Hap- 
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- Happineſs is no imaginary or arbitrary thing. It is what it is by the un- 
alicrabfe nature of hinges, Ja the divine act! 'In Helis of fuch 
ſubjects, it is common to ſpeak of the nature of things feparately from the 
poſitive will of the Supreme being. To underſtand this matter rightly, it 
is neceſſary to remember, that in the nature of things, the Divine nature is 
included, or rather is the foundation of all. Thus when it is here ſaid, 
that happineſs is fixed according to the unalterable nature of things, as 
well as determined by the poſitive will of God, the meaning is, that the 
Supreme Being, in determining what ſhould be the Un pr of the crea- 
ture, and how, he ſhould attain it, has acted according to the abſolute 
rectitude of his own nature. ; 
But to return, no creature is, or can be ſo formed, as to continue 
ſteddily and uniformly happy, through the whole of its exiſtence, at the 
Tame time that. it is in a ſtate unſuitable to its nature, and deprived of 
all che advantages neceſſary for its improvement and perfection. It is a 
direct and C\Revident impoſſibility, that ſuch a creature ſhould be. 
Were the foundation of happineſs dependent upon the reſpective imagi- 
nations of different creatures, what occaſion tor all the pompous appa- 
ratus we know has been made for preparing the human ſpecies for hap- 
pineſs? Had it been poſſible, or conſiſtent with the nature of things, 
that mere fancy ſhould have been a foundation for happineſs, there had 
nceded no more than to have lulled the creature into a pleaſing deluſion, 
a golden dream, out of which he ſhould never have waked. And there 
is no doubt, but, if the happineſs of our ſpecies and other rational 
agents could, in a conſiſtency with the nature of things, have been 
brought about in this, or any other leſs operoſe manner, than that which 
is appointed, there is not the leaſt doubt, I ſay, but the unbounded wiſ- 
dom. and goodneſs of the Governor of the. world, who brought them 
into being on purpoſe for happineſs, and cannot but chooſe the eaſieſt 
and beſt ways for gaining his ends, would have brought them to happi- | 
neſs in ſuch a way. But it is evident, that then man could not have 
been man, that is, an intelligent, free agent; therefore could not have 
filled his place in the ſcale of being; for as he ſtands in the place between 
angels and brutes, he muſt have been exactly what he is, or not have 
been at all, An infinitely perfect Author, if he creates at all, will ne- 
ceſlarily produce a work free from chaſms and blunders. And to think 
of the God of truth as producing a rational, intelligent creature, whoſe 
whole happineſs ſhould be a deception ; what can be conceived more 
abſurd, or impious? If ſuch a creature is formed for contemplatin 
truth, could he likewiſe have been brought into exiſtence, to be irrelil⸗ 
tibly led into a deluſion. To what end a faculty of reaſoning, to be, 
by his very make and ſtate, drawn into unavoidable error ? a dos 
_- Beſides all this, let any man try to conceive in his own mind - 
4 | polli- 
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_ poſſibility of bringing about a general and univerſal happineſs upon any 
other footing, than the concurrence of all things, in one general and 
uniform courſe, to one great and important end; let any man try to 
conceive this, I ſay, and he will find it in vain. If the foundation of 
univerſal e be, Every being's finding itſelf in ſuch circumſtances 
as beſt ſuit its nature and ſtate, is it poſſible, that every being ſhould 
find itſelf in thoſe circumſtances, if every being acted a part unſuitable 
to its nature and ſtate? On the contrary, a deviation from that conduct, 
which ſuits a reaſonable nature, is the very definition of moral evil. 
And every deviation tends to produce diſorder and unhappineſs. And 
every leſſer degree of ſuch deviation tends to draw on greater, and this 
deviation into irre, ity would in the end produce univerſal unhappi- 
neſs ; but that it is 6ver+ruled by ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs. So that 
inſtead of the ſophiſtical maxim, That private vices are publick be- 
e nefits,” we may eſtabliſh one much more juſt ; © Thar the ſmalleſt 
« irregularities, unreſtrained, and encouraged, tend to produce uni- 
« yerlal confuſion and miſery.” 7s 
In conſequence of the above account of the true foundation of hap- 
ineſs, it is plain, that different natures will require a different proviſion 
or their happineſs. The mere animal will want only what is neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of che individual, and OS Whatever is 
ſuperadded to that, will be found ſuperfluous uſeleſs, and will go 
unenjoyed by the animal. But for a higher nature, ſuch as that of 
man, another ſort of apparatus mult be provided. Inaſmuch as he par- 
takes of the animal, as well as the rational nature, it is plain, he 
cannot be completely happy with a proviſion made for only one half 
of his nature. He will therefore need whatever may be requiſite for the 
ſupport, and comfort of the body, as well as for the improvement of the 
mind. For the happineſs of am angel, or other ſuperior power, a proviſion 
greatly ſuperior, and more ſublime, than all that we can conceive, may 
be neceſſary. And the higher the nature, che more noble a happineſs it is 
capable of. The perfect happineſs enjoyed by the Supreme Being is the ne- 
celſary conſequence of the àbſolute and unlimited perfection of his nature. 
The Supreme Mind, in layin NF of an univerſe, muſt. evident-- 
ly have propoſed a general ſcheme, which ſhould take in all the various 
orders of being; a ſcheme inwhich all, or as many as poſſible of the 
particulars ſhould come to happinefs, but in ſuch a manner, as that the 
bappinef bf the whole ſhiould be conſiſtent with that of individuals, and 
that of individuals with that of the whole, and with the nature of things, 
or, more properly, with the Divine rectitude. We cannot imagine infi- 
nite Wiſdom propoſing a particular ſcheme for every individual, when 
the end might be gained by a general one. For, to gain various ends by 
N | | | | done 
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one means, is a proof of wiſdom. As on the contrary, to have recourſe 
to different means, to gain an end, which might have been obtained by 
one, is of weakneſs. 
Let the univerſal plan of things have been what it would, it is evi- 
5 dent, that, in order to general and univerſal perfection, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that in general, all things inanimate, animate, and rational, 
concur in one deſign, and co-operate, in a regular and uniform manner, 
to carry on the grand view. To ſuppoſe any one part or member to be left 
out of the general ſcheme, left to itſelf, or to proceed at random, is 
abſurd. The conſequence of ſuch an error muſt unavoidably be, a con- 
fuſion in the grand machinery, extending as far as the ſphere of ſuch a 
part or member extended. And as it is probable that no created being, 
eſpecially of the loweſt ranks, has extenſive enough views of things, 
to know exactly the part it ought to act, it is plain, that proper means 
and contrivances muſt have been uſed by Him who ſees through the 
whole, for keeping thoſe beings to their proper ſphere, and bringing 
them to perform their reſpective parts, ſo as to concur to the perfection 
and happineſs of the whole. © gp 
The inanimate is the loweſt part of the creation, or the loweſt order 
of being. As it is of itſelf incapable of happineſs, it is plain that all 
it is fit for, is to contribute to the happineſs of beings capable of enjoy- 
ing it. To make inanimate matter perform its part in the grand ſcheme, 
nothing will anſwer, but ſuperior power or force, as, by the very{ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being inanimate, it is only capable of being ated upon, not of 
acting. So that every motion, every tendency to motion in every ſingle 
atom of matter in the univerſe muſt be effected by the agency of ſome 
living principle. And without being acted by ſome living principle, no 
. one atom of matter in the univerſe could have changed its ſtate from 
motion to reſt, or from reſt to motion ; but muſt have remained for ever 
in the ſtate it was firſt created in. 3 | 
The Supreme Mind being, as we have ſeen, univerſally preſent in 
every point of infinite ſpace, where there is, or is not, any created be- 
ng, material, or immaterial, muſt be intimately preſent to every atom 
of matter, and every ſpiritual being, throughout the univerſe. His 
power is, as we have ſeen, neceſſarily infinite, or irreſiſtible. And his 
. wiſdom perfect. It is therefore evidently no more, nor ſo much, for a 
Being, endowed with ſuch an advantageous ſuperiority over the material 
creation, to actuate the vaſt univerſe, as for a man to move his finger or 
_eye-lid. His preſence extending through infinitude, puts every atom 
of matter in the univerſe within his reach. His power 1 irreſiſtible, 


enables him to wield the moſt enormous maſſes, as whole planets at 
once, with any degree of rapidity, with as little difficulty, or * 2 
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finitely leſs, than a man can the lighteſt ball. And his wiſdom being ab- 
ſolutely perfect, he cannot but know exactly in what manner to , 
regulate, and actuate the whole material machine of the world, ſo as it 
may the beſt anſwer his various, wiſe, and noble purpoſes. And it is 
certain, that all the motions and revolutions, all the tendencies and in- 
clinations, as they are commonly, for want of better terms, called, and 
all the laws of nature, the coheſion of bodies, the attraction and gra- 
vitation of planets, the efflux of light from luminous bodies, with all 
the laws they are ſubject to, muſt be finally reſolved into the action of 
the Supreme Being, or of beings employed by him, whatever intervening 
inſtrumentality may be made uſe of. Thus the inanimate creation is 
wrought to the Divine purpoſe by ſuperior power, or force. 4 

To bring the animal, irrational natures to perform their part in the 
general ſcheme, it was neceſſary to endow them with a few ſtrong and 
powerful inclinations, or appetites, which ſhould from time to time ſo- 
licit them to eaſe the pain of deſire by gratifying them; and to give 
them capacity enough to conſult their own preſervation by means fit for 
the purpoſe, which are eaſily found. Beſides inſtinct, they ſeem to be 
endowed with a kind of faculty in ſome meaſure analogous to our rea- 
ſon, which reſtrains and regulates inſtinct, ſo that we obſerve, they ſhew 
ſomething like thought and fagacity in their purſuit: of their gratifica- 
tions, and even ſhew ſome traces of reflexion, itude, faithfulneſs, 
and the like. Their apprehenſions being but weak, and their ſphere of 
action narrow, they have it not generally in their power, as creatures of 
ſuperior capacities, and endowed with liberty, = out of the track 
preſcribed them, and run into irregularity. By theſe means, the brute 
creatures are worked to the Divine purpoſe, and made to fill their ſub- 
ordinate ſphere, and contribute, as far as that extends, to the regularity, 
perfection, and happineſs of the whole. 

We come now to what we reckon the third rank of being, the rational 
creation; which mult likewiſe, according to the Divine ſcheme, concur 
with the other parts, and contribute in their ſphere to the perfection and 
happineſs of the univerſal ſyſtem. | | 11 

The rational world being the part the moſt neceſſary, and of the great- 
eſt importance, as their happineſs was the principal view the Supreme 
Being muſt have had in the creation, their concurrence is what can the 
leaſt be diſpenſed with. Should the whole material ſyſtem run to ruin; 
ſhould. funs be loſt in eternal darkneſs; planets and comets. ruſh out on 
all ſides into the infinite expanſe, or the fixed ſtars leave their ſtations, 
andidaſh-againſt one another; and ſhould, an univerſal ſentence of anni- 
hilation be paſſed upon the animal world; the deſtruction of both the 
inanimate and animal creation would not be ſo great a diſturbance 
of the Divine ſcheme, would not be ſuch an important — 
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of. the; neral order and regularity .neceſlary, to univerſal N _ 
happinels, as a defect of cone — nce, or univerſal irregularity and oppo- 
Gtion, in the rational world, or whoſe happineſs the inferior creation was 


Dro ught into being,. and whale ha — mould it nn ens ihe 
yine ſcheme wi be n defeated. 
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N order to 2 mhatir.is for our: enen to concur, in a proper 
manner, with the Divine ſcheme, and to obſerve what wiſe means have 
contrived by the Divine wiſdom and goodneſs for bringing us to 
NE concurrence, in a conſiſtence with our nature and ſtate, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider a little the human nature and character. 
It is commonly ſaid, that we underſtand matter better than ſpirit; that 


we know leſs X our ſouls than of our bodies. But this is only a vul- 


error. And the truth is, that we know nothing of the internal ſub- 
Nance of either one or the other. But we know enough of the proper- 


ties and ſtate of both, to know how to ſeek the good of both, would 


| we but act according to our knowledge. 


That which raiſes the human make above the brute creatures, is our 


having capacities, which enable us to take more extenſive views, and pe- 


netrate farther into the natures and connexions of things, than inferior 


creatures; our having a faculty of abſtract reflexion; ſo that we can at 
pleaſure, call up to our minds any ſubje& we have formerly known, 
Which, for any thing that appears, the inferior creatures cannot do, nor 
excite in themſelves the idea of any abſent object, but what their ſenſes, 
either directly or indirectly, recal to their memory; and laſtly, that we 
are naturally, till we come to be debauched, more maſters of our paſſi · 
ons and appetites, or mare free, to choole.. and refule, than ate 
creatures. 

It is impoſſible to put together any conſiſtent cheory of our nature, 
or ſtate, without taking in the thought of our being intended for immor- 
tality. If we attempt to think of our exiſtence as terminating with this 
life, all is abrupt, confuſed, and unaccountable. But when the preſent 
is conſidered as a ſtate of diſcipline, and introduction to endleſs improve- 
ment hereafter ; though we cannot ſay, that we ſee through the whole 
ſcheme, we yet ſee ſo much of wiſdom and deſign, as to lead us to con- 
"Wh with . that the whole is ne in the moſt proper man- 
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ner for gaining the important end of preparing us for immortal happi- 
neſs and glory. — 74 4 A #44 o ICI TOR : Pr FN : 2 11 0 a. 7 W 
- And that it is reaſonable to believe our ſpecies formed for immortality, 

will appear firſt, by confidering the nature of the mind itſelf, which is 
indeed, properly ſpeaking, the being; for the body is only a ſyſtem of 
matter inhabited and actuated by the living ſpirit. 
That the mind may, in a dependence upon the infinite Author of life, 
and being, continue to exiſt after the diſſolution of the body, there is no 
reaſon'to queſtion. For individuality and indiſcerpibility being inſeparable 
properties of mind, it is plain that a mind can die only by annihilation. 
But no one can ſhew that there is any connexion between death and anni- 
hilation. On the contrary, the mortal body itſelf is certainly not annihila- 
ted at death, nor any way altered in its effence, only its condition'and cir- 
cumſtances are not the ſame as when animated by the living principle, 
which is alſo the caſe of the mind. But if the mind be a principle originally 
capable of thought and ſelf-motion by its own nature; it plows that it 
may, for any thing we know, think and act in one ſtate as well as an- 
other; in a ſeparate, as well as an embodied ſtate. If it were poſſible 
to conceive of a material, thinking, and ſelf- moving principle, which 
is a flat contradiction, inactivity being inſeparable from the idea of mat- 
ter; yet it would not thence follow, that the thinking principle, muſt 
loſe its exiſtence at the diſſolution of the groſs body. The moral proofs 
for the future exiſtence of the human ſpecies would till remain in force, 
whether we we were conſidered as embodied ſpirits, or as mere body. 
Nor is there any contradiction in the idea of an immortal body, any 
more than of an immortal ſpirit; nor is any being immortal, but by de- 
xendence on the Divine ſupporting power. Nor does the notion of the poſſl- 
ility of a faculty of thinking ſuperadded to matter, at all affect the point in 
ueſtion. Though it is certain, that a pretended ſyſtem of matter with a 
thinkin faculty muſt either be nothing more than matter animated by ſpi- 
rit, or a fubſtance of a quite oppoſite nature to all that we call matter, about 
which we cannot reaſon, having no ideas of it. Farther, we have rea- 
ſon to conclude, that the body depends on the mind for life and motion; 
not the mind on the body. We find, that the mind is not impaired by 
the loſs of whole limbs of the body; that the mind is often very active, 
when the body is at reſt; that the mind corrects the errors, preſented to 
it through the ſenſes; that even in the decay, diſorder, or total ſuſpen- 
ſion, of the ſenſes, the mind is affected juſt as ſhe might be expected to 
be, when obliged to uſe untoward inſtruments, and to have wrong re- 
preſentations, and falſe impreſſions, forced upon her, or when deprived 
of all traces, and quite put out of her element. For, the caſe of per- 
ſons intoxicated with liquor, or in a dream, or raving in a fever, or diſ- 
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trafted, all which have a reſemblance to one another, may be conceived 


in the following manner. The mind, or thinking being, Which at 
preſent. receives impreſſions. only by means of the material organ of 


the brain, and the ſenſes, through which intelligence is communicated 
into the brain; the mind, I ſay, being at preſent confined to act only 


in the dark cell of the brain, and to receive very lively impreſſions 
from it, which is the conſequence of a law of nature, to us inexplicable ; 
may be exactly in the fame, manner affected by the impreſſions. made 
on the brain by a diſeaſe, or other accidental cauſe, as if they were 
made by ſome real external object. For example, if in a violent fever, 
or a frenzy, the ſame impreſſions be, by a preternatural flow of the 
animal ſpirits, made on the retina of the eye, as would be made if the 
perſon was to be in a field of battle, where two armies. were engaged ; 
and if at the ſame time it happened, that by the ſame means the ſame 
impreſſions ſhould be made on the auditory. nerve, as would be made 
if the perſon were within hearing of the noiſe of drums, the clangor 
of trumpets, and the ſhouts of men; how ſhould the ſpiritual being, 
immured as ſhe is in her dark cell, and unuſed to ſuch a deception as 
this, how ſhould ſhe know it was a deception, any more, than an Ju- 
dian, who had never ſeen a picture, could find at the firſt view, that 
the canvas was. really flat, though it appeared to exhibit a landſkip of 
ſeveral miles in extent? It is therefore conceivable that the mind 
may be ſtrongly and forcibly affected by a material ſyſtem, without 
being itſelf material. And, that the mind is not material, appears 
farther, in that ſhe abſtracts herſelf from the body, when ſhe er p- 
ply. moſt cloſely. to. thought; that the ſoul is capable of purely abſtract 
ideas, as of rectitude,. order, virtue, vice, and the like; to which mat- 
ter furniſhes no archetype, nor has any connexion with them; that it 
is affected by what is confeſſedly not matter, as the ſenſe of words 
heard, or read in books, which if it were material it could not be; 
which ſhews gur minds to be quite different beings from the body, and 
naturally independent on it;, that we can conceive of matter in a way, 
which we; cannot of ſpirit, and contrariwiſe; matter being ſtill to be 
without any contradiction, conceived. of, as diviſible and inactive; 
whereas it is impoſſible to apply thoſe ideas to ſpirit, without a direct 
abſurdity, which ſhews, that matter and ſpirit are intirely different in 
nature and eſſence; that the mind is the ſame, conſcious, indiviſible, 
identical being, tho“ the body is ſubject to continual change, addition, 
and diminution; that the mind continues to improve in the moſt noble 
and valuable agcompliſhments, when the body is going faſt to decay; 
that, even the moment before the diſſolution of the body, the vigour 
of the mind ſeems often wholly unimpaired; that the intereſts of the 
mind and bcdy are always different, and often oppoſite, as in the 
ö | caſe 
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caſe of being obliged to give up life for truth; "Theſe conſidera- 
tions attended to duly, ſhew, that we have no reaſon to queſtion the 
poſſibility of the living principle's ſubſiſting after the diffolution of the 
material vehicle, nor of death's being an opening into a more large, 
free, and perfect tare, as our birth into this world is, and in a manner 
as natural as it, and analogous to it. | | A 

As to the difficulty ariſing from the conſideration of the cloſe con- 
nexion between the body and ſoul, and the impreſſions made by the 
one upon the other, which has led ſome to queſtion whether they are 
in reality at all diſtinct beings, it is to be remembred, that this con- 
nexion, which is — neceſſary in the preſent ſtate, is wholly 
owing to the divine diſpofal, and not to any likeneſs, .much leſs ſame- 
neſs, of the thinking, intelligent agent with the groſs corporeal ve- 
hicle. If it had fo pleaſed Author of our being, he could have 
fixed ſuch a natural connexion ' between our minds and the 'moon, or 
planets, that their various revolutions and aſpects might have affected 
us, in the ſame manner as now the health, or diſorder of our bodies 
does. But this would not have made the moon and planets a part of 
us. No more do the mutual impreſſions made reciprocally by the 
mind and body, prove them to be the ſame, or that the human na- 
ture is all body, eſpecially conſidering that, as already obſerved, in 
many caſes we evidently perceive an independency and difference be- 
rwween chem Hon 
It cannot be pretended that there is any abſurdity in conceiving of 
the animating principle as exiſting even before conception in the womb, 
nor of a new union commencing, at a certain period, by a fixed law 
of nature, between it and a corporeal vehicle, which union may be 
ſuppoſed to continue, according to certain eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
for a long courſe of years; and may be broke, or diſſolved, in the 
ſame regular manner; ſo that the ſyſtem of matter, to which the ani- 
mating principle was united, may be no more to it, than any other 
iy ſtem ot matter. es: 2 A 28. 
It is remarkable, that all living creatures, eſpecially our ſpecies, on 
their firſt appearance in life, ſeem at à loſs, as if the mind was not, in 
the infant ſtate, quite engaged and united to its new vehicle, and 
therefore could not command and wield it properly. Sleep, infirm 
oll age, ſevere ſickneſs, and fainting, ſeem, according to certain eſ- 
tabliſhed laws of nature, partly to looſen, or relax the union between 
the living principle, the mind, and the material vehicle, and as it were 
to ſet them at a greater diſtance from one another, or make them 
more indifferent to one another, as if almoſt beyond the ſphere of one 
another's attraction, ſo to ſpeak. Death is nothing more than the 2 
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tal diſſolution of this tie, occaſioned, in a natural way, by ſome al- 


teration in the material frame; not in the mind; whereby. that which 
formed the nexus, or union, whatever that may be, is removed or 


diſengaged. It is probable, that the anxiety and diſtreſs, under which 
the mind commonly feels itſelf at death, is owing rather to the manner 
and proceſs of the diſſolution, than to the diſſolution itſelf. For we 
obſerve, that very aged - perſons, and infants, . often die without a 


ſtruggle. The union between, ſoul and body, being already weak, is 


= 


eaſily diſſolved. And if ſleep be, as it ſeems, a partial diſſolution of 
this union, or a ſetting the mind and body at a greater diſtance from 
one another, the reaſon why it gives no diſturbance is, that it comes 
on in ſuch a manner as not forcibly to tear in pieces, but gently to re- 
lax, the ligatures, whatever they are, between the material and ſpiritu- 
al natures. That there is an analogy between ſleep and death, is evi- 
dent from obſerving, that ſleep ſometimes goes on to death, as in lethar- 
gic caſes, and in the effects of opiates, And it is remarkable, that 
the life of a perſon, who has taken too large a doſe of opium; cannot 
be ſaved but by forcibly waking him; as if the mutual action of the 
mind and body upon one another was the medium of the union; and 
that if their mutual action upon one another comes to be leſſened to a 
certain degree, they become indifferent to one another, and the union 
between them ceaſes of courſe, as two companions walking together 
in the dark may come to loſe one another by dropping their conver- 
ſation, and keeping a profound ſilence. i 

It is probable, that the condition, in which the mind, juſt diſen- 
gaged from the body, feels itſelf, is very much like to that of dream- 
ing; all confuſion, uncertainty, and incoherence of ideas; and that 
in ſome meaſure like the infant-mind newly entered upon a ſtate 
wholly unknown, it finds itſelf greatly at a loſs, and exerts itſelf 
with much difficulty and diſadvantage ; till a little time and habit 
qualifies it for a new and untried ſcene of action. 

If the true account of the human nature be, that the ſpiritual, ac- 
tive, thinking principle is united to a ſubtile etherial vehicle, whoſe 


reſidence is in the brain, and that death js the departure of the ſoul 


and ſpirit from the body; which was the notion of the Platonic phi- 
loſophers, and Jewiſh rabbi's, and ſeems to be countenanced by the 
apoſtle Paul; it this be the true account of the human make, there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the poſſibility of the mind's thinking and acting 
in a ſtate of total ſeparation from the groſs terreſtrial body, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming difficulty of a ſuſpenſion of thought in profound ſleep, . 
or in a fainting fit. For the embodied and ſeparate ſtates are fo very dif- 
ferent, there is no reaſoning from one to the other on every point. It 


may 
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may be ed for the mind, while impriſoned in the body, in a great 
diſorder of the animal frame, to join ideas together, for want of its 


traces in the brain, and other implements of reaſoning, to which it has 


all along been accuſtomed, and which it cannot do without; and yet, 


it may be poſſible for the ſame mind, when freed from its dark pri- 


ſon, to go to work in a *. different manner, to receive impreſſions 
immediately from the © 

by the intervention of the ſenſes, and to contrive for itſelf memorial 
traces, and the other neceſſary” apparatus for improvement, in a much 
more perfect manner. It may then be able to penetrate into the inter- 
nal ſubſtance, and examine the minute arrangement of the ſmalleſt cor- 


puſcles of all kinds of material ſyſtems. By applying its ductile and 
delicate vehicle, which may be conſidered as all ſenſation, all eye, all 


ear, and touch, it may accurately take off not only the real form, but 
the internal nature, and ſtate of thiags, with all their properties, and 


preſent them to the immediate intuition of the perceptive principle, juſt 
as they are in themſelves; whereas at preſent the mind apprehends things 


only as the dull, and imperfect bodily ſenſes exhibit them to it. It 
may be able to contract itſelf to the examination of the internal ſtruc- 
ture of the body of the minuteſt animalcule; and it may, as it goes 
on to improve and enlarge its powers, come to ſuch a perfection, as 
to diffuſe its actual preſence and intelligence over a kingdom, or round 
the whole globe, ſo as to perceive all that paſſes in every ſpot on the 
face of it. It may enter into, and examine the ſublime ideas which 
are treaſured up in the mind of an angel, and as now, by peruſing a 


book, it acquires new views, and by ſlow degrees perfects thoſe it had 
before acquired; ſo it may hereafter attain ſuch a capacity of compre- 


henſion, as to be able to take off at one intuition a whole new ſcience. 
Thus new powers and faculties,” for which we have at preſent no names, 
may be for ever ſpringing up in the mind, which will ever find new 


employment in examining and enquiring into truth. For the object 


of the mind is infinite. 


That our ſpecies ſhould have another ſtate to enter upon, wholly dif- 
ferent from the preſent, is ſo far from being unreaſonable to expect, 


that it is analogous to the whole ſcheme of nature. For there is no 


ſpecies, as far as we know, that do not live in different ſucceſſive ſtates. 
Bur to inſtance only in the inſect tribe, many of that ſpecies, beſides - 
their animalcule ſtate, before they be propagated from the male, in 
which they differ in nothing from the whole animal creation, appear 
firſt as eggs, and afterwards as living reptiles, capable of motion and 


N70 1 then they enter upon their nymph or aurelia ſtate, and con- 


tinue for ſeveral months as it were coffin'd up in their flough, and to- 


tally 


jects themſelves, which it received before 
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inſenfible.. At laſt they burſt their priſon, expand their wings, and 

by ava in the ſhape of butterflies, n-flies, or other winged in- 
ſects, according to their ſeveral ſpecies. This ſucceſſion of ſtates, of 
which the laſt is the moſt perfect, has been conſidered as emblematical 
of our markal. de, our intermediate ſtate, and reſurrection to immor- 


tality. - 
„But the woſt i ble proofs for the future immortality of the 
human from «thoſe which revelation yields, are taken 


from the 93 of the perfections of the Maker and Governor 
of the world, who deſigns all his works according to infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, and according to the true ſtate of things. No one can 
ſuppoſe that the God of truth would have allowed that a whole order of 
rational creatures ſhould, by any means whatever, be miſled into an 
univerſal perſuaſion of a ſtate, for 'which they never were intended, 
For it is evident, that if we arc not formed for a future immortal ſtate, 
we can have no more concern with any thing beyond death, than with 

the world in the moon, and conſequently, our whole buſineſs being 
with the preſent life, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that our infinitely wiſe 

Creator would have ſuffered our attention to have been taken off from 
it, by our led into the notion of any other; much leſs, that our 


whole ſpecies ſhould be irreſiſtibly poſſeſſed with the ſame uſeleſs and 


hurtful deluſion. Nor that he would have univerſally impreſſed their 
minds with a- falſe notion of an account to be hereafter given of all 
their «Bee cy words, and actions. Had he wanted them to conform 
themſelves to his general ſcheme in the government of the world, he 
could: have t that about, and certainly would, by any other 
means, rather than by ſuffering them to be miſled into a ſeries of ground- 
leſs imaginations and deluſions. Nor would the . wiſe Creator 


have given us theſe vaſt and inſatiable deſires after endleſs improvement 


in knowledge, this reach of thought, which expatiates through crea- 
tion, and extends itſelf beyond the limits of the univerſe; nor would 
he have fired our ſouls . the proſpect of an endleſs exiſtence, to car- 
ry on thoſe improvements, only to curſe us with a cruel diſappoint- 


ment. Nor would he have made the human ſoul for himſelf; fixed its 


deſires and wiſhes upon the enjoyment of his own perfections ; drawn 
and engaged it to love, admire, and breathe after the fruition of him ; 
raiſed it to this lofty heighth of ambition, only to throw it down, 
baffled. and diſappointed, into a ſtate of inſenſi tbility and annihila- 
tion. Nor would he have formed the mind with a capacity for 9 
advances in and nearer approaches to himſelf, only to | 
us an opportunity of fitting ourſelves for a future ſtate of perfection d 
5 to which according as we approached nearer and nearer, we 

ſhould 


by 
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ſhould approach nearer and nearer to the total diſappointment of all our 
labours and all our hopes, and find the whole at faſt to have been no 
other than.a golden dream. n 1 
The only reaſon why any one has recourſe to artifice and deceit, is, 
that he has not ſagacity enough to gain his ends by proceeding in a 
fair and open manner. Whoever is maſter of his ſcheme, has no need 
of tricks and arts to compaſs his deſigns. And who will dare to affirm, 
that Infinite Wiſdom had no way of bringing about his important de- 
ſigns for the good of his univerſe, but by deluding his reaſonable crea- 
tures, or ſuffering them to be univerſally deluded, which is the ſame, 
into the belief of a romantic Utopia, We know of nothing in nature 
analogous to this. Whatever our ſpecies, or any other, are liable to 
be miſtaken in, is owing to the mere imperfection of ſenſe, or under- 
ſtanding, unavoidable in beings of inferior rank: but we know no in- 
ſtance of a whole ſpecies irreſiſtibly led into a poſitive error, eſpecially 
of ſuch conſequence as that of the expectation of a future ſtate, if it 
were an error. And here it is highly worthy of remark, that it is not 
the weak, the ſhort-ſighted, and the ignorant part of the human kind, 
that are moſt inclinable to the perſuaſion of the immortality of the 
ſoul, as might have been expected, were it an error ; but quite other- 
wiſe, While the moſt ſordid, degenerate, and barbarous of the ſpecies 
have overlooked, or not been ſufficiently perſuaded of it; the wiſeſt 
and greateſt of mankind have been believers and teachers of this im- 
portage doctrine z which ſhews it in a light wholly unaccountable, if it 

ſuppoſed an error. 
Ihe irregular diſtribution of happineſs and miſery in the preſent ſtate 
renders it highly probable, that this is only a part, not the whole of the 
Divine oeconomy with reſpect to our ſpecies. OED 

Do we not find, that in the preſent ſtate the higheſt degree of good- 
neſs is, in ſome caſes, attended with the greateſt unhappineſs? For 
though virtue muſt, in general, be owned to be the likelieſt means for 
procuring happineſs in the preſent, as well as future ſtate , yet there are 
numerous exceptions to this rule. I appeal to the experience of every 
man, who, from a courſe of thoughtleſsneſs and libertiniſm, has had 
the happineſs to be brought to ſome concern about the intereſts of fu- 
turity, whether he does not now ſuffer a thouſand times more of the 
anguiſh, of remorſe from a reflexion upon the leaſt failure, than he did 
formerly for the groſſeſt enormities. It fo, it is evident, that improve- 
ment. in virtue brings with it ſuch a delicacy of ſentiment, as muſt of- 
ten break in upon the tranquillity of the mind, and produce an un- 
eaſineſs to which the hardned ſinner F wholly a ſtranger. So that 1 
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this. inſtance, we ſee that virtue is not in the preſent life its own reward, 


which infers the neceſſity of a future reward in a life to come. 


Nor is the permiſſion of perſecution or tyranny, by which the beſt 
of mankind always ſuffer the moſt ſeverely, while wickedneſs reigns 
triumphant, at all reconcileable with the goodneſs of the univerſal Go- 
vernor, upon any footing, but that of a future ſtate, wherein the ſuf- 
ferings, to which the mere incapacity of reſiſting, or the ſtrict adher- 
ence to truth, has expoſed multitudes of the ſpecies, of the beſt of the 
ſpecies, ſhall be ſuitably made up for. When an Alexander, or a Cæſar, 
is let looſe upon his fellow-creatures, when he pours deſolation, like a 
deluge, over one ſide of the globe, and plunges half the human ſpecies 
in a ſea of their own blood, what muſt be the whole amount of the 
calamity ſuffered by millions, involved in the various woes of war, of 
which great numbers muſt be of the tender ſex, and helpleſs age? What 
muſt be. the terror of thoſe, who dread the hour, when the mercileſs 
ſavage habituated to ſcenes of Dau. will give orders to his hell- 
hounds to begin the general maſſacre? What the carnage, when it is 
1 ? Men ſlaughtered in heaps in the ſtreets and fields; women ra- 
vi and murdered before their huſbands faces ; children daſhed a- 
gainſt the walls in the ſight of their parents; cities wrapt in flames; 
the ſhouts of the conquerors ; the groans of the dying ; the ghaſtly 
viſages of the dead; univerſal horror, miſery, and deſolation. All to 
gain a ſpot of ground, a uſeleſs addition of revenue, or even the viſi- 
onary ſatisfaction of a ſounding name, to ſwell the pride of a wretched 
worm, who will himſelf quickly fink among the heaps his fury has 
made, himſelf a prey to the univerſal leveller of mankind. And what 
is all hiſtory full of, but ſuch horrid ſcenes as theſe ? Has not ambition 
or ſuperſtition ſet mankind, in all ages and nations, in arms againſt one 
another; turned this world into a general ſhambles, and fattened every 
ſoil with ſlaughtered thouſands ? 

The blood-thirſty inquiſitor, who has grown grey in the ſervice of 
the Mother of abominations, who has long made it his boaſt, that 
none of her prieſts has brought ſo many hundreds of victims to her 
horrid altars, as himſelf ; the venerable butcher fits on his bench; the 
helpleſs: innocent is brought bound from his dungeon, where no voice 
of comfort is heard, no friendly eye glances compaſſion, where damp, 
and ſtench, perpetual darkneſs and horrid ſilence reign, except when 
broken by the echo of his groans ; where months, and years, have 
been languiſh'd out in want of all that nature requires; an outcaſt from 
family, from friends, from eaſe and affluence, and a pleaſant habitation, 
from the bleſſed light of the world. He kneels; he weeps ; he begs 
for pity. He ſues for mercy by the love of God, and by the bowels of 

| humanity. 
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humanity. Already cruelly exerciſed by torture, nature ſhudders at the 
thought of repeating the dreadful ſufferings, under which ſhe had al- 
moſt ſunk before. He proteſts his innocence. He calls Heaven to 
witneſs for him ; and implores the Divine power to touch the flinty 
heart, which all his cries and tears cannot move. The unfeeling mon- 
ſter talks of hereſy, and profanation of his curſed ſuperſtition. ' His 
furious zeal for prieſtly power, and a worldly church, ſtops his ear 
againſt the melting voice of a fellow-creature proſtrate at his feet. And 
the terror neceſſary to be kept up among the blinded votaries, renders 
cruelty a proper inſtrument of religious ſlavery. The dumb execu- 
tioners ſtrip him of his rags. The rack is prepared. The ropes are 
extended. The wheels are driven round. The bloody whip and hiſ- 
ſing pincers tear the quivering fleſh from the bones. The pullies raiſe 
him to the roof. The ſinews crack. The joints are torn aſunder. The 
pavement ſwims in blood. The hardned miniſter of infernal cruelty fits 
unmov'd. His heart has long been ſteel'd againſt compaſſion. He 
liſtens to the groans, he views the ſtrong convulſive pangs, when na- 
ture ſhrinks, and ſtruggles, and agoniſing pain rages in every pore. He 
counts the heart-rending ſhrieks of a tellow-creature in torment, and 
enjoys his anguiſh with the calmneſs of one who views a philoſophical 
experiment. The wretched victim expires before him. He feels no 
movement, but of vexation at being deprived of his prey, before he 
had ſufficiently glutted his helliſh fury. He riſes. No thunder roars. 
No lightning blaſts. him. He goes on to fill up the meaſure of his 
wickedneſs. He lives out his days in caſe and luxury. He goes down 
to the grave gorged with the blood of the innocent ; nor does the earth 
caſt up again his curſed carcale. 

Can any one think ſuch ſcenes would be ſuffered to be acted in a 
world, at the head of which fits enthron'd in ſupreme majeſty a Being 
of infinize goodneſs, and perfect juſtice, who has only to give his word, 
and ſuch monſters would be in an inſtant driven by his thunder to the 
centre z can any one think that ſuch proceedings would be ſuffered to 
paſs unpuniſhed, it there was not a lite to come, a day appointed for 
rewarding every man according to his works. | 

Some have thought, that part of the arguments for the immortality 
of the human ſoul, being applicable to inferior natures, might be ſaid 
to prove too much, and therefore to prove nothing. For that the un- 
equal allotment of happineſs and miſery among brute creatures ſeems 
to require that thoſe, who have ſuffered unjuſtly in this ſtate, ſhould 
have ſuch ſufferings compenſated to them in ſome future exif- 
tence. ; 
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This difficulty is eaſily got over, if we conſider, firſt; that the fuf- 
ferings of the inferior ereation are, ſo to ſpeak, only momentary; 
whereas fore-boding fears, and cutting reftexions, encreafe human 
miſeries a thouſand- fold; which greatly abates the neceſſity of a fu- 
ture exiſtence to make up for what they may have ſuffered here. Be- 
ſides, juſtice does not require, that any ſpecies of creatures be wholly 
exempted from ſuffering ; but only, that upon the whole, all creatures 
have it in their power to be gainers by their exiſtence, that is, that they 
have in their power a greater ſhare of happineſs than mifery. If any 
one thinks it moſt probable, that all creatures, once introduced into ex- 
iſtence, are to be continued in being, till they deſerve, by perverſe 
wickedneſs, to be annihilated ; and that, as material ſubſtances, which 
ſeem to us to periſh, are only diſſipated into ſmall inviſible parts, fo the 
ſpirits of all living creatures, at death, are only removed into another 
ate; if any one, I ſay, thinks he fees reaſon to believe the immor- 
tality, in a ſucceſſion of ſtates, of all living creatures, I do not ſee, that 
my ſubject obliges me to confute ſuch an opinion. 
Though the diſtinguiſhing character of man is reaſon, it is evident, 
that reaſon does not in general prevail in the preſent ſtate; but on the 
contrary vice and folly and madneſs ſeem to be moſt of what this world 
was made for, if it be the whole of man. And furely, ſuch an oeco- 
nomy is not worthy to be aſcribed to an infinitely wiſe Creator. Again, the 
overbalance ſeems to be very conſiderably on the fide of unhappineſs, 
at leaſt with many individuals; and almoſt with all upon a refle&tion 
on life, when paſt; inſomuch that hardly any man, I believe, can 
be found, who will own, that his enjoyments have been, upon the 
whole, the bulkieſt part of his life; or who could think it a kindneſs 
done him, to put him a ſecond time through the ſame dull round 
of exiſtence. Much leſs is it a deſign worthy of infinite goodneſs 
to produce into being a ſpecies to be continued for ſeveral thouſand 
years, to harraſs and maſſacre one another, and then to ſink again 
into the earth, and fatten it with their carcaſes. Infinite goodneſs 
can never be ſuppoſed to produce beings on purpoſe for ſuffering, 
and to be loſers by their exiſtence, without any fault of their own. 
Upon this foot, the brute creatures would have eminently the advantage 
of our ſpecies. But it is very improbable, that the beneficent author 
of nature has taken more care, and made a better proviſion for the 
inferior creatures, than for us. And til] more unlikely, that he 
has given the advantage upon the whole to the moſt worthleſs part of 
our ſpecies, and expoſed the beſt of mankind to unavoidable diſtreſs 
and hardſhip, as is conſpicuouſly the cafe in innumerable inſtances in 
this world. For in the caſe of tyranny and perſecution, it is evident, 
that 
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that all that the good man has to ſupport him under his cruet ſufferings, 


bation; and the hope of a future recompence of honour arid happineſs 
for the pain and ſhame he has ſuffered here. But, to ſay, there is no fu- 
ture ſtate of retribution, is to ſay, That He, who placed conſcience in 
the human breaſt, did ſo for the ſole purpoſe of making the beſt of men 
the moſt unhappy ; that He, who moſt loves, and beſt knows the ſin- 
cere and upright, will ſhew no favour to the ſincere and upright, but the 
contrary z and conſequently, that virtue is ſomething worſe than an 
empty name, being a real and ſubſtantial misfortune to its moſt faithful 
votary. To ſay the truth, were the preſent ſtate the whole of the hu- 
man exiſtence, it is evident, that to give life for the cauſe of re- 
ligion, ſo far from being virtue, the higheſt pitch of virtue, would 
be directly vicious; becauſe it would be throwing away our exiſt- 
ence for an abſolute nothing ; and to ſpurn from us the gift of heaven is 
groſs impiety. 

There is, there muſt be hereafter a ſtate, in which the preſent irregu- 
larities ſhall be rectified; and defects ſupplied ; in which vice and folly 
ſhall univerſally, by eſtabliſhed laws of the Divine oeconomy, ſink to 
diſgrace and puniſhment, and wiſdom and virtue of courſe riſe univer- 
ſally triumphant, and prevail throughout the univerſe, For it cannot 
be but that what is ſuitable to the character of the univerſal Governor, 
ſhould have the advantage, upon the whole, in a world, of which he is 
the abſolute and irreſiſtible Lord, and that what oppoſes perfect recti- 
tude armed with omnipotence, muſt ſooner or later be cruſhed before 
him. For he does in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth, whatever ſeems to him good, and none can ſtay his 
hand. | 

The virtuous and pious ſoul has, above all, ſuch evidence for its own 
immortality, as it cannot doubt. Such a foul being purified from eve 

fordid deſire, purged from every dreg of earth, and become wholly ſpi- 
ritual and angelic, whole proſpects are large, whoſe views ſublime, and 
whoſe diſpoſition godlike ; ſuch a ſoul already feels her own immorta- 
lity. Whilſt in the body, ſhe is ſenſible of her own independence up- 
on the body, and ſuperiority to it. While chained to fleſh, and impri- 
ſoned in clay, ſhe feels within herſelf celeſtial vigor, declaring her nobler 
origin. Attracted by the Divine influence, which in degenerate ſpirits 
is clogged and overpowered by ſenſual appetite and ſordid paſſion, ſhe 
raiſes her deſires to that better world, for which ſhe was formed. She 
pants for liberty ; ſhe breathes after that ſtate of heavenly light and real 
life, which ſuits her noble powers, and elevated diſpoſition ; ſhe ſpreads 
her impatient wing; ſhe plumes herſelf for flight; ſhe darts her angelic 


eye 
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eye as it were athwart cternity z her vaſt imagination alrea.Z* graſps fu- 
turity ; ſhe leaves behind, in thought, this leſſening ſpeck of matter, and 
all its vanities ; ſhe hangs upon verge of time, and only waits the 
powerful call, which ſpoke her into being, to ſeize the future world, to 
ve theſe lower regions, and expatiate at large through boundleſs ſpace, 
to view the immenſity of nature, and to ſoar with choirs of ſeraphim, to 
preſent herſelf before the eternal throne. | 


F 


Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of the Connexion between the Beba- 
viour of moral Agents and their Happineſs. Diſcipline the 
only means for bringing moral Agents voluntarily to purſue 
- Virtue. | | 


a perfect ſyſtem, that there ſhould be a proper ſubordination, a 
ale, riſing by eaſy and juſt degrees, of the various ranks of creatures; 
it is evident, that there muſt have been ſuch a creature as man, that is a 
ſpecies to fill the place which he poſſeſſes. And it is plain, that as his 
place is immediately above the brute, and below the angelic nature, he 
could not poſſibly have been formed otherwiſe than he is. He could not 
be ſuperior to the animal rank, without having powers and faculties 
ſuperior to theirs. Ir is that which gives him his ſuperiority over them. 
Nor could he have been inferior to the angelic order of beings, without 
falling ſhort of their powers and faculties. It is the very thing which 
places him beneath them. Man, or whatever creature ſhould have been 
made to fill up the chaſm between the angelic and the animal natures, 
muſt have been exactly what we find our ſpecies actually is. For with- - 
out ſuch a rank as man, the moral ſyſtem could not have been perfect, 
conſequently could not have been at all: for it is impoſſible, that an 
abſolutely perfect Author ſhould produce an imperfe& work. So that 
there is no room left to complain, that by creating man in ſuch a ſtation 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould be endowed wita nobler powers and fa- 
culties than the brutes, he comes to be put in a more elevated and more 
precarious ſtate. It is true, that very few of the brutes are likely to fall 
ſhort of the happineſs deſtined for them, having, as already obſerved, 
but few chances of miſſing of it, and being more effectually confined 
to the track appointed them, than it was proper ſuch a creature as man 
ſhould be. But is not the immenſe ſuperiority of happineſs to which a 


human 
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human mind may, with proper attention, riſe, a very great over-bal- 


lance for all the diſadvantages our ſpecies labours under, were there a 
thouſand for one ? Would any man, who had his choice beforehand, 
whether he would be of the human, or the brute ſpecies, deliberately 
chooſe the latter, in which he knew it was impoſſible he ſhould ever at- 
tain any conſiderable degree of perfection and happineſs, rather than 
the former, in which he was ſure, if he was not wanting to himſelf, he 
might riſe to greatneſs and felicity inconceivable ; would any rational 
creature make this abſurd choice merely upon the conſideration, that 
if he was of a ſpecies endowed with liberty, it was poſſible he might 
be ſo fooliſh as to neglect his own intereſt, and with open eyes run in- 
to ruin and miſery? What no reaſonable being would chooſe, let not 
preſumptuous man blame his Maker for not putting in his choice. If 
man is what he ought to be, and is placed re he ought to be, what 
has he to do, but to think of filling his ſtation with ſuch propriety as is 
neceſſary for a reaſonable being to ſtudy, who is deſirous of attaining his 
own perfection and happineſs in the bnly way in which they are attainable, 

If the perfect concurrence of reaſonable beings, as well as others, 
with the Divine ſcheme, was neceſſary to the very notion of a regular 
univerſal ſyſtem, with an univerſal Governor at the head of it; it was 
to be expected, that the final happineſs of ſuch beings as ſhould ſtudy 
to conform themſelves habitually in diſpoſition and practice to the Di- 
vine ſcheme, ſhould by the poſitive ordination of the Ruler of the 
world be cloſely connected with their character and behaviour. And if 
it be impoſſible to conceive a plan of univerſal oeconomy laid by an 
univerſal and perfect mind, that ſhould not be ſuitable to his own ne- 
ceſſary nature and character, but founded in mere arbitrary will; it is 
likewiſe impoſſible to conceive a ſyſtem in which the habitual confor- 
mity of reaſonable beings to the grand ſcheme of the univerſal Gover- 
nor ſhould not naturally, and as it were of itſelf, produce happineſs. 
The Divine ſcheme of government is founded, not in arbitrary will; 
but in the eternal and unchangeable rectitude of the Divine nature. 
And therefore it was as much an impoſſibility that it ſhould be contrary 
to what it is, or that conformity to it ſhould finally produce any thing but 
happineſs, or irregularity any thing but miſery ; as that the Divine 


nature, which is neceſſarily what it is, ſhould have been otherwiſe. So 


that, till the time comes, when univerſal regularity ſhall have the ſame 
natural tendency to promote order, perfection, and happineſs, as uni- 
verſal conformity to the ſcheme of the univerſe; when the Divine will 
comes to be directly contrary to all the moral perfections of his nature, 
till impoſſibilities become poſſible, and direct contradictions the ſame ; 


till the time comes, when all theſe ſhall happen, there can be no _ 
or 
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the world. 
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for the ineſs of any reaſoning being, who does not ſtudy to con+ 
form his diſpoſition ET practice to the general ſcheme of the Ruler of 


Let daring impious man hear this and tremble. t 

That there is a rectitude in conduct, which is independent upon any 
connected happineſs, ſeems ſo evident, that one would wonder how ſome 
writers have perſuaded themſelves, and laboured to perſuade others, 
That the only good, or rectitude of an action, is its tendency to pro- 
duce happineſs. After what I have ſaid to ſhew the natural, as well as 


Judicial connexion between virtue and happineſs, I muſt declare, that to 


me it appears evident, That rectitude is prior to, and independent upon 
all tendency to produce happineſs. To 4 this very. briefly, let it be 
propoſed to a perſon, that he have his choice to perform ſome noble ac- 


tion, ſuch as delivering his country, by one of two methods, the former 


of which ſhall oblige him to make uſe of a piece of diſſimulation, 
which ſhall hurt no creature, but if he chooſes the latter, he may ſave 
his country without the leaſt deviation from truth. - Ought a man of 
integrity to heſitate one moment which of the two methods he would 
chooſe? And does not the preference of the latter to the former, the 
conſequences of both being the ſame, ſhew plainly a rectitude in mere 
veracity, independent of its producing happineſs. Again, were a travel- 
ler to ſee ſome ſtrange ſight, which never had been, or could be ſeen, 
by any other, would it not be evidently better that he gave an account 
of it on his return, exactly in every circumſtance as it really was, than 
that he ſhould in the ſmalleſt circumſtance deviate from truth ; though 
ſuch deviation ſhould have no kind of effect upon any perſon in the 
world ? Farther, is it not certain, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, that the 
Supreme Being acts always from the 1 ind beſt motives, and ac- 
cording to the wiſeſt and moſt perfect rules, at the ſame time that his 
happineſs is, has been, and will be, neceſſarily, at all moments, from 
eternity to eternity, the ſame, unchangeable, and abſolutely perfect. Is 
the whole rectitude of created beings the purſuit of happineſs ?. And is 


there no foundation for Divine rectitude? At that rate, it is abſolutely 


neceſſary for God to create in order to have rectitude in his nature, at 
the ſame time, that there is no rectitude in creating, which is impious 
and abſurd. Is it not rectitude in a prince, or a father, to wiſh the 
happineſs of his people, or children, without regard to his own happi- 
nels ? Is not benevolence the more truly commendable for its being diſ- 
intereſted ? Whereas, « the ſcheme of placing the whole of rectitude 
in purſuing the greateſt happineſs, it ought. to be quite the reverſe. 
Ought not a good man to do what is right, rather than the contrary, if 
he were ſure, that himſelf and the whole univerſe were to be ane 
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the next moment, ſo that it would be impoſſible that any degree of hap- 
pineſs ſhould be the conſequence? | 


There is plainly an independent rectitude, or goodneſs, in the con- 


duct of moral agents, ſeparate from the connexion between virtue and 
happineſs. "And this is the foundation of the neceſſity of their acting 
according to a certain fixed courſe ; and conſequently of their having 
laws and rules promulgated to them by the univerſal Governor. Nor 


does this at all invalidate the connexion between virtue and happineſs ; 


but on the contrary, ſhews that there is, and ought to be ſuch a con- 
nexion. And, generally ſpeaking, there is no ſafer way to try the mo- 
ral excellence or turpitude of actions, than by conſidering the natural 
conſequences of their being univerſally practiſed. For example, let it 
be ſuppoſed a queſtionable point, Whether the murder of the innocent 
is in itſelf right, or otherwiſe. Try it by the conſequences, which 
muſt follow the univerſal practice of deſtroying all the good and virtu- 
ous part of mankind ; and it immediately appears to be ſo far from right, 
that nothing can be conceived more contrary to rectitude. On the other 
hand, let it be diſputed, Whether the protection and preſervation of 
the innocent be right. Let it be conſidered, what would be the conſe- 
quences of innocence's being univerſally preſerved and protected; and 
it appears evident beyond all poſſibility of doubt, that nothing is more 
agreeable to rectitude. Rectitude, therefore, does not conſiſt in the 
purſuit of happineſs ; nor does the happineſs, conſequent upon a certain 
courſe of conduct, conſtitute the rectitude of ſuch conduct. The true 
ſtate of the caſe is, Certain actions are firſt in themſelves right, and then 
happineſs is the natural and judicial conſequence of them. oF 
In order to bring mankind to a complete and perfect concurrence with 
the univerſal ſcheme, it was plainly neceſſary, that other means ſhould 
be uſed than force, or inſtinct, the firſt of which was ſufficient for work- 
ing dead matter, and the ſecond, the animal creation, to the Divine 
3 Had man been only inanimate matter, nothing more would 
ve been neceſſary, than that he ſhould be acted upon. Had he been a 
machine, a weight, or a ſpring, would have been ſufficient to make 
him perform his motions. Were there nothing in man but the mere 
animal powers, were he capable of being wrought to nothing higher 
than the animal functions, were his nature fit for no higher happineſs, 
than thoſe of eating and drinking, and, after living a few years, and 
leaving behind him a ſucceſſor to fill his place, and eontinue the ſpecies, 
to paſs out of exiſtence; were this the caſe, there would have needed no 
very grand apparatus to make him fill his inconſiderable place, ſo as 
to contribute his ſmall ſhare-to the happineſs of the whole, and to. ſe- 
cure his own mean portion. _ it is very much otherwiſe, 1 
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will immediately appear. I believe hardly any one will deny, that man 
(or however moſt of the ſpecies) are endowed with the faculty of un- 
derſtanding; by which, though weak indeed and narrow at preſent, our 
ſpecies are yet capable of diſtinguiſhing truth from falſnood, in all points 
of importance, and with ſufficient certainty, as ſnewn above. Now, in 
order to a creature's acting properly its part, and concurring with the 
whole, it is evidently neceſſary, that it make a proper uſe and applica- 
tion of every one of its faculties. No one will 1 I think, that 
the perfection and happineſs of the univerſe would be in as good a way 
of being univerſally promoted by every individual's making a wrong 
uſe of his faculties, as a right one; but on the contrary, that every 
individual's making an improper uſe of his faculties would pro- 
duce the moſt conſummate diſorder and imperfection in the ſyſtem, and 
would be the moſt oppoſite to the Divine ſcheme, that could be ima- 
gined. It follows, that, if man is endowed with underſtanding, he is 
to be brought to cultivate and inform it, not to ſtifle and blind it; to 
endeavour to enlarge, not to narrow it; to apply it to the ſearchi 
out of uſeful and important truth, not to miſlead it into the belief o 
falſhoods, nor to employ it upon objects unworthy of it. ir 
Another leading faculty in the human mind is will. That there is in 
man a faculty of will, or a power of chooſing and refuſing, we ſhall ſee 
eſtabliſhed immediately. What I have to ſay at preſent is, That in or- 
der to man's concurrence with the univerſal ſcheme, it is neceſſary, that 
he regulate his will properly, or in ſuch a manner, that he may will or 
deſire whatever is for the general good, and will or deſire nothing that 
may be generally prejudicial. No man, 1 think, will pretend, that it 
would be better if the wills of all created beings were ſet to thwart the 
general ſcheme, than that they were formed to concur with it; but, on the 
contrary, it is evident; that a general oppoſition of all beings to what 
is the nature of things, and, the right upon the whole, muſt produce 
univerſal confuſion, and that if there was no way to bring about this 
general concurrence, it were reaſonable to expect, from the abſolutely 
perfect rectitude of the ſupreme Governor of the world, that an univerſe 
of ſuch perverſe and unruly beings ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, or ra- 
ther never have been produced. It is plain, then, that, in order to 
man's acting his part, and concurring with the general ſcheme, he muſt 
be brought to uſe all the faculties of his mind properly. 5401 
I promiſed above to bring ſome proofs for the fact of man's being a 
creature endowed with will, or freedom to deſire, and power to determine 
himſelf in favour of, or againſt any particular object. The certainty of 


this fact is founded in ſenſation, and confirmed by reaſoning. Let any 


map obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, and he will be obliged to 
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own, that he feels he has it in his power to will, or deſire, and deter- 
mine himſelf in favour of, or againſt any particular object. We have 
no other proof for our exiſtence, nor is it in its nature capable of any 
other, than that we feel we exiſt, _ | | 
But becauſe the reality of human liberty has been cavilled at by ſome 
men of metaphyſical heads, who have run into greater difficulties to 
avoid leſs, it may be worth while to conſider this matter a little. I 
know not whether I am made like the reſt of mankind. But I can feel 
every thing paſs in my mind, that I can conceive I ſhould feel, if 1 was 
really a free agent. For example, in an indifferent caſe. When I look on 
my watch, to know whether it is time for me to give over writing, and 
I find the hour come, when I uſually give over, I do not find that I am 
impelled to lay down my pen, in the ſame manner as the index of my 
watch is moved to point at the hour ; but that I give over, becauſe I 
think, upon the whole, it is more proper, I ſhould give over, than 
on. Dc 5 my watch point to the hour, becauſe it thinks upon the 
whole, it is more 1 that it ſhould point to that hour than any other? 
If ſo, then the watch and I are beings of the ſame ſort, endowed with 
much the ſame powers and faculties. Do I not lay afide my pen, be- 
cauſe I chooſe to lay it aſide, that is, becauſe I am willing to lay it aſide ? 
Should I give over, if I was unwilling to give over? If I find my uſual 
time-paſt, and yet ſhould be glad to finiſh the head I am upon, before 
I lay aſide my pen, does that motive act upon me, and force me to go 
on, as a ſpring acts upon a watch, or does it act as a conſideration upon 
a rational creature ? 


Again, ſuppoſe I am tempted to do a bad action, do the motives laid 


in my way force my compliance ? Do I not, on the contrary, feel that 
I yield to them, becauſe I chooſe to ſeize a preſent object, which I ex- 
pect to yield me ſome fancied advantage? Do I not feel in my own 
mind a violent ſtruggle between the conſiderations of preſent profit or 
pleaſure; and thoſe of wiſdom and virtue? Is it poſſible I ſhould feel 
any ſuch ſtruggle if I was not free ? Does any ſuch thing paſs in a ma- 
chine ? Do I not find, that I ſometimes yield to temptations, which at 
other times I get the better of? Have not others reſiſted temptations 
which have proved too hard for me? Could theſe differences happen, 


if they and I were machines ? Do not theſe inſtances of temptations 


conquered, fix both liberty and guilt upon me, 'in having yielded to what 
it was plain I might have reſiſted at one time, if I did not at another? 
If it is extremely difficult, or what may be called next to impoſſible, to 


reſiſt all ſorts of temptations at all times, does this prove any thing elle, - 


than that human nature is weak? Were man a machine, he mult act as 
a machine, uniformly and invariably. My $713; Ia 
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What I have here remarked upon the caſe of being tempted to a bad 
action, is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to that of an opportunity of do- 
one. Motives, according as they appear, will influence a 
rational mind. But the appearance of motives to our minds, as well as 
their influence over us, depends very much upon ourſelves. If I am 
revailed on by motives, ente force me? Do I not yield to them, 
— I chooſe to yield to them? If this is not being free, what is 
freedom ? What ſhould I feel paſs in my mind, if I was really free ? 
What may we ſuppoſe ſuperior beings, what may we ſuppoſe the Supreme 
himſelf to feel in his infinite mind? Does he (with profound reverence 
be it ſpoken) does he act without regard to motives? Does he act con- 
trary to reaſonable motives ? Can we ſuppoſe him uninfluenced by pro- 
r motives ? Can we ſuppoſe he feels himſelf to be wholly uninfluenced 
y reaſonable and important conſiderations ? Would we be more free 
than the moſt perfect of all beings? If he gives us liberty and power to 
a proper extent, what would we have more? If we feel that we have 
ſuch liberty, why ſhould we, contrary to poſſibility, endeavour to bring 
ourſelves to doubt of our having it? It we cannot doubt of our being 
free creatures, what have we more to think of, than how to make a pro- 
per. uſe of our liberty, how to get our wills formed to a perfect concur- 
rence with the grand ſcheme of the Governor of the univerſe, fo that 
we may behave properly within our ſphere, which if we and all other 


moral agents did, every part muſt be properly acted, every ſphere pro- 


perly filled, and univerſal regularity, perfection and happineſs be the 
reſult. 8 
Some have imagined that allowing liberty or will to created beings 
was a derogation from the Supreme, - to whom alone the privilege of 
freedom ought to be aſcribed. It is certain that this is ſtrictly true of 
abſolute, ' independent, original freedom. As it is undoubted that inde- 
ent, neceſſary, or natural exiſtence is the incommunicable privilege 
of the Firſt cauſe. But, as we find a limited, dependent exiſtence may 
be, and actually is, communicated to created beings, where is the diffi- 
culty or impropriety of ſuppoſing a limited, dependent freedom, or pow- 
er of chooſing or refuſing, communicated to created beings. As created 
beings depend on the Supreme for their exiſtence, and yet the exiſtence 
they enjoy is a real and proper exiſtence ; ſo may the liberty they enjoy, 
of chooſing or refuſing, be a real and proper liberty, and yet derived 
from, and dependent on the infinite Giver of every gift. 

Tf there is no ſuch thing as liberty, in any created being, as ſome 


have imagined, then it is evident, there can be no will but that of the 


Supreme Being: for liberty, or a power of chooſing or refuſing, is only 
another term for will. Will, or willingneſs, implies freedom in the 


very 
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very term. Therefore, the common term free-will is a tautology, as 
much as if one ſhould ſay voluntary will. There neither is, nor can be, 
any will but free will. Conſtraint, or force, is the very oppoſite of 
will, or willingneſs. Let it be conſidered then, what the conſequence 
muſt be of affirming that there is no will, but the Supreme. We find 
in hiſtory, that a monſter of an emperor wiſhed that the whole Raman 
people had but one neck, that he might cut them all off at once. The 
ſame temper, which led him to deſire the deſtruction of his people, of 
whom he ought to have been the father and protector, would have in- 
clined him to wiſh the deſtruction of whatever oppoled him, that is, of 
all good beings in heaven and earth. Will any one preg, that this 
temper of mind is agreeable to the Supreme will? Is it not blaſ- 
phemy to imagine the Divine will to be againſt goodneſs ? But if liberty 
or will in a created being is impoſſible, then what we call Caligula's will 
was really the Divine will; the deſtruction of all goodneſs was agreeable 
to the Divine mind ! It is too horrible to think of. 
I know, it has been ſaid, that the perpetration of the moſt wicked 
action, that ever was committed, muſt have been in one ſenſe ſuitable to 
the Divine mind, and ſcheme, elſe it would have been prevented by his 
over-ruling power. It is true, that, in a ſtate of diſcipline, it was ne- 
ceſſary, that both the good and the wicked ſhould have liberty, within 
a certain ſphere, to exert themſelves according to their reſpective cha- 
raters; and that the Divine wiſdom has taken meaſures for incorporat- 
ing the irregularities and vices of men into his regular and perfect oeco- 
nomy, ſo that the greateſt happineſs, that can conſiſt with the freedom 
of the creature, ſhall be the reſult. But this is nothing to the ineffectual coil 
or inclination of a wicked being. For that never comes into act, and con- 
ſequently cannot be made a part of the univerſal ſcheme ; but may and 
ought to be concluded directly oppoſite to the Divine intention. Nor is 
there the leaſt difficulty in concerving of the Supreme Being, as propoſ- 
ing the greateſt poſſible happineſs of his creatures, and of a wicked be- 
ing, as Satan, as ſtudying how to produce the greateſt miſery, Which 
two inclinations, if they be not direct oppoſites, there is no ſuch thing 
as oppoſition conceivable. And if there is a will oppoſite to the Divine, 
there is freedom; for freedom is neceſſary to the idea of will. | 
It being then evident beyond contradiction, that man is endowed with 
liberty, or a power of chooſing to act in ſuch or ſuch a manner, within 
the ſphere appointed him by his Maker, -it follows, that to bring him to 
act his part properly, or in ſuch a manner as may the moſt conduce to 
the order, perfection, and happineſs of the whole, ſuch means muſt be 
uſed as are fit to work upon an intelligent free agent. Neither force, 
nor mere inſtinct, being ſuited to a creature of ſuperior rank, fit 5 be 
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acted upon by reaſonable motives, it is plain, that nothing is ſo proper 
to lead mankind to a ſteddy and habitual attachment to rectitude of con- 
duct, as placing them in a ſtate of diſcipline. 15 

We find by experience, that we ourſelves (and perhaps it may the caſe 
of all orders of rational created beings in the univerſe) are not of our- 
ſelves at firſt ſtrongly attached to any object, but what we are led to by 
inſtinct or conſtitution, in which there is nothing either praiſe-worthy or 


blameable. Some minds are indeed- obſerved to be very well or ill-diſ- 
poſed, ſo to ſpeak, in early youth. But the goodneſs of very young per- 


ſons is generally rather negative, conſiſting in a temper. fit for virtue, 
a ſoil proper to ſow the good ſeed in, and tree from any unhappy caſt of 
diſpoſition. As on the contrary, thoſe we call unpromiſing children, 


are unfortunate through ſome deficiency or redundancy, moſt probably in 


the material frame, which proves unfriendly to the cultivation of virtue 
in the mind, which would otherwiſe ſpring up, and thrive in it, almoſt 
of itſelf. For virtue wants only to be ſeen by an unprejudiced mind, 
to be loved. But the proper notion of goodneſs in a moral agent, is a 
ſtrong and habitual inclination in the mind, to concur with the Divine 
ſcheme, or to act on all occaſions according to rectitude, arifing not 
from irreſiſtible, mechanical inſtinct, nor from mere negative happineſs 
of conſtitution; but from clear and comprehenſive views of the nature 
of things, and of moral obligations. In this there is a real and intrin- 
fic excellence. And were this attachment to rectitude, on rational con- 
ſiderations, univerſally prevalent in all moral agents; moral evil there 
could be none. How the moſt effectually to produce and fix in the 
minds of free agents this inviolable attachment to virtue, is therefore 
the point to be gained. 
The Supreme Mind perceiving all things as they really are, and hav- 
ing all things abſolutely in his power, can in no reſpect be byaſſed againſt 
perfect rectitude; but muſt be more inviolably attached to it, ſo to 
ſpeak, than any finite being, whole views muſt be comparatiyely nar- 
row. And to ſpeak properly, he is himſelf the baſis and ſtandard of 


rectitude. The mind of an angel, or archangel, muſt, in proportion 


to the extent of his views of things, be more ſtrongly attached to recti- 

tude, than that of any mortal in the preſent ſtate. Vet we have no rea- 

ſon to imagine that ſuch his attachment was congenial to him; but may 
rather conclude it to be the effect of examination, habit, and gradual im- 

provement. We cannot conceive of a mind juft produced into exiſt- 

ence, as furniſhed with inclinations, attachments, or even ideas of any 

kind. We have no conception of theſe as other than the effects of im- 
provement. And we conſider a mind at its firſt entrance into being, as 

endowed only with the capacity of taking in ideas, as the eye is of view- 
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ing objects, when preſented to it. So that we can form no other notiop 
of the elevated degree of goodneſs, which thoſe glorious beings have 
attained, than as the effect of their na paſſed a very long courſe of 
improvement. Nor do the accounts we 

of ſome of them ſeem ſo well to ſuit any other ſcheme, as that of their 
having been at that time in a ſtate of diſcipline analogous to ours. Be 
that as it will, it is evident, that to ſuch creatures as we are, with capa- 
cities and all other circumſtances ſuch as ours (and had they been differ- 
ent, we ſhould not have been what we are, nor where we are) nothing 
but a ſtate of diſcipline could have anſwered the end of producing in us 
the neceſſary attachment to rectitude or virtue. For this attachment or 
inclination could not have ariſen in us of itſelf, and without adequate 
means. 


$- N AH. -F; 
The preſent very proper for a State of Diſcipline. Ob- 


jections anſwered. 


ERE we to imagine a yn of a ſtate of diſcipline, for improv- 
ing a ſpecies of beings ſuch as ours for high ſtat.ons, and exten- 
ſive uſefulneſs in future ſtates ; how could we ſuppoſe it- contrived in 
any manner, that ſhould be materially different from the ſtate we find 
ourſelves in? What ſcheme could be imagined, likely to anſwer the 
' purpoſes of planting in the mind of the creature the neceſſary habit of 
obedience to the Supreme Being ; of giving it an inviolable attachment 
to virtue, and horror at irregularity z and of teaching it to ſtudy a ratio- 
nal and voluntary concurrence with the general ſcheme of the Governor 
of the univerſe ; what method, I ſay, can we conceive of for theſe no- 
ble purpoſes, that ſhould not take in, among others, the following par- 
ticulars, viz. That the ſpecies ſhould be furniſhed with ſufficient capa- 
City, and advantages of all kinds, for diſtinguiſhing between right and 
wrong: That the ingenuity of their diſpoſitions, and the ſtrength of 
their virtue, ſhould have full exerciſe, in order both to its trial, and its 
improvement : That they ſhould have rewards and puniſhments ſet be- 
fore them, as the moſt powerful motives to obedience : And that upon. 
the whole, they ſhould have it fairly in their power to attain the end of 
their being put in a ſtate of diſcipline. | 
If we conſider the preſent as a ſtate of diſcipline, all is ordered as it 
ſhould be. We enter into life with minds wholly unfurniſhed with ideas 
attachments, or byaſſes of any kind. After a little time, we find cer- 
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our own folly, into irregularity and vice, it muſt yet be owned at the 
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ly within us, which are neceſſary 
to move us to. avoid what might be hurtful, and purſue what is uſeful to 
the ſupport of the animal frame; and theſe inſtincts are appointed to 


_ anticipate reaſon, which does not at firſt exert itſelf ; and bring us to that 


by mechanical means, which we are not capable of being worked to by 
rational conſiderations. Nature has ordered, that our parents ſhall be 
ſo engaged to us by irreſiſtible affection, as to be willing to undertake 
the office of caring for us in our helpleſs years; of opening, and culti- 


vating our reaſon, as ſoon as it begins to appear; and of forming us by 


habit, by precept, and example, to virtue and regularity. As we 
advance in life, our faculties, by habitually exerting them upon various 
objects, come to enlarge themſelves, ſo as to take in a wider compaſs. 
We become then capable of reaſoning upon actions, and their conſe- 


. quences, and accordingly do, in general, reaſon juſtly enough about 


matters of right and wrong, where paſſion does not blind and miſlead 
us. When we come into the vigorous and flouriſhing time of life, - ex- 
cited by our paſſions and appetites, without which, with the low degree 
of reaſon we then enjoy, we ſhould be but half animated, we proceed 
to enter into various ſcenes of action. It is true, that innumerable irre- 
gularities and follies are the conſequence. But without paſſions and ap- 


petites, we could not be the compounded creatures we are, nor conſe- 


quently fill our proper ſtation between the angelic and animal ranks. 
Here then is the proper opportunity for exerciſing our virtue; for habi- 
tuating us to keep continually on our guard againſt innumerable aſſaults; 
for watching over ourſelves, that we may not be ſurprized, and fall be- 
fore temptation; or if we fall, that by ſuffering from our errors, we 


may be moved to greater diligence and attention to our duty, to a 


ſtronger attachment to virtue, and a more fixed hatred to the crimes 


which have brought ſuch ſufferings upon us. And though the neceſ- 


ſary propenſions of our nature do indeed eventually lead us, through 


fame time, that by the wiſe and kind conſtitution of nature, we have 


innumerable natural directions, and advantages, toward reſtraining and 


bringing them under ſubjection, and innumerable ill conſequences are 
made to follow naturally upon our giving a looſe to them. Which 
ought in all reaſon to lead us to reflect, that the government of our 
paſſions and appetites is a part of our wiſdom and our duty. . 
Pleaſure and pain, health and diſeaſe, ſucceſs and misfortune, rewar 

and puniſhment, often at a very great diſtance of time after the action, are 


made the natural, or at leaſt frequent conſequences of our general beha- 


viour here; to ſuggeſt to us the reaſonableneſs of concluding that an ex- 


tenſive uniformity prevaile through the whole of the Divine moral go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, and that what we ſee here in ſnadow, will in the future ſtate 
appear in ſubſtance and perfection, and that it not only will, but ought, 
to be ſo, and cannot be otherwiſe. 

If we conſider the oppoſite natural tendencies and effects of virtue 
and vice, in the preſent ſtate, we ſhall from thence ſee reaſon to conclude, 
that the former is pleaſing to the Governor of the world, and the latter 
the contrary. The natural effects of temperance are health, length of 
days, and a more rn enjoyment of the innocent leafures of life. 
The natural effects of gluttony, drunkenneſs, and leudneſs are diſcaſe 
and pain, diſguſt and — and untimely death. The natu- 
ral effects of univerſal benevolence, juſtice, and charity, are the love of 
mankind, ſucceſs in life, and peace in one's own mind. The conſe- 
quences. to be expected from ill-will, injuſtice, and ſelfiſhneſs, are the 
contempt and hatred of mankind, ind puniſhment by the laws of na- 
tions. When we ſay ſuch an effect follows naturally from ſuch a cauſe, 
we mean, that it does ſo by the Divine appointment. For what i is na- 
tural, is only ſo, becauſe rectitude requires it to be ſo. | 

Now, if our bodily frame is ſo formed that its well-being conſiſts in 
temperance, and that an immoderate indulgence of appetite tends to 
diſorder and unhinge it; if che make of the human mind, and our ſo- 
cial ſtate in life, are ſuch, that the ſocial virtues tend to produce univerſal 
happineſs, and all this by the conſtitution and courſe of nature, of which 
God himſelf is the Author; if theſe things be ſo, who is ſo blind, as 
not to ſee in all this a moral government already eſtabliſhed under God, ; 
even in this world, and going on to perfection? That we ſee in fact in- 
numerable deviations from the natural connexion between virtue and 
happineſs, and vice and miſery, and that, through the perverſeneſs, the 
wickedneſs, 'and ſometimes the mere caprice of mankind, and the unna- 
tural and diſorderly ſtate things are got into, it comes to paſs, that the 
natural conſequences of things do not invariably follow, is by no means 
an objection againſt the concluſion I have drawn from the ſtate of things, 
as the Divine wiſdom conſtituted them, any more than the poſſibility of 
reſiſting the power of gravitation, or lifting a heavy body, is a proof, 
that there is no ſuch law eſtabliſhed in the natural world by the Author 
of nature, 

That we may not, by a continued * of eaſe and happineſs, be 
led either to ſuch arrogance and pride, as to conclude ourſelves the 
lords of nature, and to forget that there is One above us; or to fix our 
affeftions upon the preſent ſtate, which is only intended to be tranſient 
and tem „not Jaſting and final; to anſwer theſe important ends, 
we are placed in the ſchool of affliftion, to be broke and tamed to obe- 
dience. That happineſs too _ _ at, and a conſtant ſeries of ſuc- 
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ceſs and proſperity, are by no means proper for ſuch unprincipled and 
unexperienced beings as we are, is too evident from the effects of eaſe 
and affluence, which very few can bear without almoſt loſing their rea- 
ſon. The ſcenes of madneſs run into by victorious princes, of which 
hiſtory is full ; the from time to time plaid by our nobility, 
gentry, and rich commoners, and the fate of whole nations, whenever they 
arrive at the pinnacle of greatneſs and riches, ſhew the abſolute neceſſity of 


' affliction to force us upon conſideration, to put us in mind of the frailty 
of our nature and ſtate, and to make us remember that we are under the 


ment of One, who can raiſe or humble, afflict or relieve, reward 
or puniſh, as to him ſeems good. | 2 | 

That we may never loſe ſight of our duty, nor have it in our power 
to pretend ignorance z- and to filence even the poor excuſe of thought- 
lefineſs, conſcience, that ever-watchful and faithful monitor, is placed 
within the mind itſelf, to be always at hand, to judge of our characters 
and actions, and to alarm us with its ſtings and reproaches, whenever 
we do amiſs. And there is no mind ſo groſs and ſtupid, as not to feel 
at times ſome pangs of remorſe. The very Hottentot has a clear enough 
ſenſe of right and wrong, to know when he himſelf is injured, though 
he will not ſtick to injure his neighbour, This effectually faſtens guilt 
upon him. And the loweſt. and moſt ſavage of mankind, who ſhall 
hereafter be condemned, will be obliged to own, that with all his diſad- 
—_ for knowing his duty, he might have acted, his part better than 

did. 

Not only conſcience within, but every object in nature preſents us 
ſome moral leſſon. Tempeſts, thunders, and lightnings, from above, 
inundations and earthquakes from beneath; the ſword, famine, and peſ- 
tilence, in our cities; diſeaſes, and pains, in our own perſons, or thoſe 
of our neareſt friends and relations, and death on our right hand and on 
our left ; what are all theſe, but awful and yet kind warnings from the 


tender and compaſſionate Father of mankind, who ſhews himſelf will- 


ing to give his poor unthinking, ſhort- ſighted creatures all poſſible ad- 
vantages for virtue and happineſs, that might be at all conſiſtent with 
their nature as free ts, with their condition, as beings in a ſtate of 


diſcipline, and with the grand and univerſal ſcheme, which muſt be 


equitable, unchangeable, and uniform. 
And, as if all this, and a thouſand times more, not mentioned, had 


not been enough, we are taught, that angels have a charge over us, to 


us in our trials, and to prevent our falling too ſnamefully. That 


the Divine providence watches over us, and ſuits our circumſtances to 


our ſtrength and ingenuity of diſpoſition. And to crown all, the Am- 


daſſador of heaven, the image of Paternal Deity, and brightneſs of Di- 
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vine Glory has deſcended to our world, and in our own nature ſhewn 
us both by his example and his divine laws what it is to live as we ought, 
and how we may infallibly attain the end of our being. If this is not 
doing enough for us, what would be enough? 7 


.. Thus it appears plain, that the preſent was intended for a ſtate of 


diſcipline, and is very well adapted to that purpoſe. Nor does the ac- 


tual failure and hideous ruin of numbers of moral agents, who will un- 
doubtedly be found hereafter to have perverted this ſtate of diſcipline for 
virtue, into an education in vice, prove, that the ſtate was not intended 
for training them up to virtue, or that it is not properly adapted to that 


2 any more, than the amazing number of abortions, which 


appen in the natural world, prove, that the general deſign of ſeeds 
was not to fructify and produce plants and animals. Naturaliſts ſhew 
us that in ſome caſes, millions of ſtamina periſh, for one that comes to 
maturity. And, as we conclude every ſeed of a plant, or animal egg, 
was formed capable of fructification, ſo we may, that every moral a- 
gent was formed capable of attaining happineſs. The great difference 
is, that in the natural world, the numerous abortions we have been 
ſpeaking of, are the conſequence of the common courſe of nature ; but 
in the moral, of the fatal perverſeneſs of unhappy beings, who wil- 
fully ruſh upon their own deſtruction. 

Some have made a difficulty of conceiving how the wiſeſt and beſt of 
beings, who muſt have foreſeen, that great numbers of his unhappy, 
ſhort-ſighted creatures, in ſpite of all that ſhould be done for them, 
would obſtinately throw themſelves into deſtruction,” and defeat the end 
of their creation; ſome have puzzled themſelves, I ſay, how to recon- 


cile with the divine perfections of wiſdom and goodnels, the creating 


of ſuch beings. 1 25 
But what ſtate of diſcipline for free agents can be conceived, without 
ſuppoſing a poſſibility of their behaving ill in it? Nothing but an ab- 
ſolute reſtraint upon the liberty of the creature, which is wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of free agency, and of a ſtate of diſcipline, 
could have prevented their acting in many inſtances amiſs. But the 
all· bounteous Creator has effectually put it out of the power of the moſt 
reſumptuouſly inſolent of his creatures to arraign his juſtice. For, if 
he has given to every accountable being a fair opportunity of working 


out his own happineſs ; if he has put into the hands of every individual 


the means; placed him in the direct way toward it, and is ready to aſ- 
fiſt him in his endeavours after it; if he has, in ſhort, put happineſs 
in the power of every accountable being, which he undoubtedly has, 
as ſhewn above; he has, to all intents and purpoſes, done the ſame, 
as if he had given it to every individual. F — who points me out 
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the way to get an eſtate, or any of the good things of life, and who aſ- 
ſiſts and fu me in my endeavours to procure it, is it not to him, 
that 1 am obliged for whatever I acquire in conſequence of his advice, 
and by means of his protection and aſſiſtance? Now, if the beneficent 
Author of being has thus given to every individual ſuch means of hap- 
pineſa, as it muſt be wholly thro' his own perverſeneſs, if he miſſes it; 
what ſhadow of- pretence is there for cavilling, or what difficulty in un- 
derſtanding and vindicating the wiſdom and goodneſs of the adorable 
Author of exiſtence? If we lay the whole blame, and with the utmoſt 


ſecular ad 
much condemn the man, who, thr 


let lip an opportunity of making his fortune, as another, who through 
. — has diffipated one — in his poſſeſſion; if we ſhould 
as juſtly look upon that perſon as our benefactor, 


the univerſal Parent of nature, who by calling innumerable creatures 
into exiſtence, by endowing them with reaſon, by placing them in a 


ſtate of diſcipline, and giving them all poſſible advantages for the im- 
provement neceſſary for happineſs, has, in effect, put in the hands of 


e accountable being a felicity fit for a God to beſtow? And if every 
ndividual, that - ſhall hereafter be condemned, ſhall be obliged to con- 
Ifeſs his: ſentence juſt, and to own, that he might have acted a better 
part, than he did, the divine juſtice and goodneſs ' ſtand fully vindi- 
cated in the ſight of the whole rational creation. WEST; 

For, what !-— Muſt the infinite Author of exiſtence (with reverence 
be it ſpoken) muſt he deny himſelf the exertion of his boundleſs good- 
neſs in producing an univerſe of conſcious beings, of whom numbers 
will in the event come to happineſs, merely to prevent the ſelf-ſought de- 
ſtruction of a ſet of wicked degenerate beings ? Either there muſt have 
been no creatures brought into being, above the rank of brutes, con- 
ſequently no happineſs above the animal enjoyed by any created being, 
or. freedom of agency muſt have been given. And what freedom is 
conceivable without a poſſibility of error and irregularity, and conſe- 
quently of miſery ? But is not the happineſs of one virtuous mind of 
more conſequence than the voluntary ruin of a thouſand degenerate 
beings ? And is not a ſtate, in which we have the opportunity of at- 
taining an inconceivable felicity, if we be not inexcuſably wanting to 
ourſelves, is not this a ſtate to be wiſhed for by mankind, if they * 


their Choice either to come into it, or not ? As for thoſe unhappy be- | 


ings of our ſpecies, who, proceeding from one degree of vice and folly 
to 


* 


juſtice, on him, who, having an opportunity and means for gaining any 
put in his hands, neglects them; if we ſhould as 
ough obſtinacy or indolence, has 


by whoſe means we 
acquire the conveniencies of life, as on the immediate giver of a gift, 
what remains, but that we juſtify and adore the boundleſs goodneſs of 
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to another, ſhall, at laſt, come to be hardned againſt all good, what is 
the value of thouſands of ſuch beings in the eſtimation of infinite wiſ- 
dom and rectitude, that their deſtruction ſhould be thought a hard- 
ſhip? For what elſe are ſuch degenerate beings fit ? Belides we know, 
that Divine Wiſdom has ſo planned out his univerſal oeconomy, that an 
inferior good ſhall, in the end, proceed from what was by wicked be- 
ings intended for ruin and miſchief. The whole human ſpecies were 
originally formed capable of happineſs, and every individual has hap- 
pineſs in his power. But as the Divine Wiſdom, which perfectly knew 
the future characters of all his creatures, with all the circumſtances they 
ſhould be affected by, foreſaw, that numbers would come to deviate 
from the eternal rule of rectitude, it was proper that a ſecondary ſcheme 
ſhould be provided, by means of which thoſe free agents, who ſhould 
not voluntarily yield the due obedience and concurrence with the general 
deſign, ſhould by ſuperior direction be forced to contribute to the great- 
er perfection and beauty of the whole. Of this ſecondary part of the 
divine oeconomy, we can trace out ſome very conſiderable parts, as the 
following, viz. We know that wicked and cruel men, in endeavouring 
to root out truth, and ſweep virtue from the earth, have ever been made, 
in ſpite of themſelves, the inſtruments of their more general eſtabliſh- 
ment. The whole race of perſecutors of Chriſtianity from Herod down 
to Lewis XIV. have ſo egregiouſly overſhot themſelves, as to be. the 
very cauſes of the greater prevalency of true religion, which has given 
occaſion to the well-known ſaying, That the blood of the martyrs has 
been the ſeed of the church. In more private life, it is notorious, that 
a very conſiderable part of the trials of the virtue of good men, ariſes 
from the wicked part of the ſpecies. And every trial, where the good 
man comes off with honour, ſerves naturally to eſtabliſh his virtue, and 
to increaſe his reward hereafter. The mere contraſt between the cha- 
racter of the pious, the temperate, and benevolent man, and that of 
the blaſphemer, the voluptuary, and the hard-hearted, ſets off the for- 
mer to the utmoſt advantage, and preſents it to the general obſervation 
in the faireſt point of view; by which votaries to virtue are gained, 
and a horror at vice is raiſed in every conſiderate mind. And in the 
future ſtate, what powerful effects may be produced by the fearful and 
exemplary puniſhments inflicted on thoſe of our ſpecies, or others, who 
have degenerated from the dignity of their nature, and, as much as the 
could, defeated the end of their creation; may be imagined by tho 
who conſider what extenſive connexions between the various orders ot 
being may hereafter come to be opened to our view, and that, as all 
moral and free agents of all orders are now allied, they may hereafter 
come to be united, and make one immenſe and univerſal ſociety ; aug 
7M , : what- 
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whatever has been originally intended for uſefulneſs to one order 'of mo- 
ral agents, may at laſt come to be uſeful to all. Something analogous to 
this we have in the caſe of the fallen angels, whoſe ruin is mentioned 
in ſcripture as a warning to us. | 
It been ſaid, Since the ſupreme Being foreſaw without a poſſi- 
bility of error, what would be the exact character of every one of his 
creatures, was it not to have been expected, that ſuch of them as he 
knew would turn out wicked, and come to ruin, ſhould never have been 
brought into exiſtence, or cut off in the beginning of life? Our Saviour 
ſays of Judas, for example, that it had been better for him, never to 
have been born. How then, ſay they, came he to be born? Or why 
was he not removed out of life, before he came to the age of perpe- 
trating the moſt atrocious crime, that ever was, or can be com- 
mitted ? | | 
Though I would not be the propoſer of ſuch preſumptuous queſtions, 
T think it innocent enough to endeavour to anſwer them. And firſt, if 
we conſider, that to 3 and rectitude wickedneſs is ſo odious 
as to render the guilty perſon altogether contemptible in his ſight, we 
ſhall not wonder, that he does not (ſo to ſpeak) judge it worth while to 
t him out of exiſtence, but lets him go on to fill up the meaſure of 
his iniquity, and reap the fruit of his doings. Again, it is to be con- 
ſidered, that infinite wiſdom intending to work out great and valuable 
ends by what is deſigned by his wicked creatures for ruin and miſchief, 


may therefore think proper to ſuffer them to go on to heap damnation 


on themſelves,” and determine to make uſe of their ſelf-· ſought deſtruction 
for the advantage of the more valuable part of his creatures. How 
the character of one, who does not yet exiſt, js fore-knowable, we have 
no conception, though we find from ſcripture that it is ſo, in the caſe 
of Judas particularly. | | 
On the ſeeming difficulty of reconciling with the Divine goodneſs, 
our being placed in a ſtate perhaps more diſadvantageous for virtue and 
happineſs than that in which other orders of beings are created; a ſtate 
expoſed to ſuch a variety of temptations, as renders it hard for beings, 
furniſhed with ſuck moderate degrees of ſtrength as we are, to get the 
better in the important conflict, on the event of which our eternal hap- 
pineſs depends ; on this difficulty the following thoughts may ſerve to 
vindicate the Divine goodneſs, and to ſhew our condition to be extreme- 
ly. deſirable, inſtead of our being hardly dealt with, as ſome have in- 
ſinuated. N | | 
If our condition were ſuch, that one ſingle deviation from our duty 
would at once irrecoverably determine our fate, or that what may pro- 
perly be called human infirmity ſhould doom us to irreverſible deſtruc- 
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tion, there might be ſome pretence for complaint. But if, ſo far from 
that, a faithful conſtant and prevailing endeavour to gain the Divine 2 : 

robation, with 66444 4 2h againſt temptations, and repentance for 
our faults, followed by amendment of life, be the means for attaining 
happineſs ; where lies the mighty hardſhip ? Nay, I would aſk any 
impartial perſon, whether it were more deſirable to be put in a ſtate of 
trial, in which there ſhould be upon the whole fewer chances of miſ- 
carrying, but leſs allowance to be made in the final judgment for de- 
viations z or to be in a ſtate expoſed to greater hazards, but with greater 
allowances to failures ? Is it not the ſame thing in the event, how vari- 
ous the temptations in the ſtate of trial may be, if the merciful allow- 
ances, made by the judge, be proportioned to them. And who can 
doubt that infinite goodneſs will make all poſſible allowances hereafter 
for thoſe failures of weak and frail beings, which ſhall be found to have. 
been owing to the mere infirmity of their nature, and the precariouſ- 
neſs of the preſent ſtate, not to daring impiety and preſumptuous wicked- 
neſs. And it will accordingly be hereafter found, that a competent 
number of our ſpecies have actually been able, under the greateſt diſad- 
vantages, to attain ſuch a meaſure of conformity to the Divine will, as 
ſhall, with the heavenly aſſiſtance, and allowances to be made for hu- 
man. frailty, be my proper for rendering them, upon the Chriſtian 
plan, objects of the mercy of the Judge ot the world, and capable of 

ing raiſed to a ſtate of happineſs ; which will ſhew, that the miſcar- 


 113ge of the reſt was wholly owing to their own perverſeneſs, and that 


they themſelves were the whole cauſe of that deſtruction, which the 


others eſcaped. 


Every one knows, that, with reſpect to the preſent ſtate, excluſive of 
futurity, there is great difficulty in getting through life, without ſome 
fatal miſconduct, which may embitter, and render it unhappy. And 
very doubtful it muſt be confeſſed to be, whether a new-born infant 
ſhall, get over the precarious time of youth, without being drawn, 
through raſhneſs and thoughtleſſneſs, and the temptations of bad com- 
pany, into ſuch a courſe of folly, as may effectually prevent his proving 
a uſeful and valuable member of ſociety. Yet we always look upon the 
birth of a child into the world as a ſubject of joy, not of grief or com- 
plaint, and upon the untimely death of a young perſon as a calamity. 


Becauſe we take into our view the conſideration of its being in the 


power of every perſon, through divine aſſiſtance, which is never want- 


ing to the honeſt mind, to behave well in life, if he pleaſes, and we 
hope he will do ſo. The warrior is ſufficiently apprized of the danger 


of engaging ; a danger, which it is out of his power to ward off. Yet 
he longs to mix in the martial tumult ; and engages with joy in the glo- 


rious 
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rious ſtrife. Why ſhould man think himſelf hardly uſed in being placed 
in a poſt attended with occaſional danger; but in which he muſt be egre- 
giouſly wanting to himſelf if he miſcarries finally ? But if I ſhould not 
chooſe a happineſs attainable only through peril and trouble, but would 
rather, through ſordid ſtupidity and inactivity, deſire to decline exiſting 
upon ſuch terms; does it therefore follow, that the infinite Author of 
exiſtence may not oblige me, in ſpite of my obſtinacy, or ſtupidity, to 
go through what he may judge proper for me, and neceffary for his 
great ends ? Has not the potter power over the clay? Suppoſe I ſhould 
not in this life be convinced of my obligations to the Divine goodneſs 
upon the whole, does it follow that I never ſhall ? N | 

It has been aſked, why the beneficent Author of being did not purſue 
ſuch an effectual ſcheme in the moral world as he has done in the natu- 
ral? It was, for example, the Divine intention, that the human, and 
other ſpecies ſhould abſolutely be preſerved as long as the world laſted. 
The two ſexes are therefore en to one another, and to their com- 
mon off-ſpring, by ſuch powerful inſtinctive attractions as are found ful- 
ly ſufficient to anſwer this important end. Why did not our Maker 
plant in our minds ſuch a ſtrong and irreſiſtible propenſity to virtue, as 
would have effectually ſecured the univerſal happineſs of the ſpecies? 
The anſwer is eaſy; viz. There is reaſon to believe, that, upon the 
whole, a very great number of 'the human ſpecies will, through Divine 
goodneſs, come to happineſs ; ſuch a number at leaſt, as it ſhall in the 
end appear to have been, to ſpeak after the manner of men, worth 
while to have created the human ſpecies. But, to propoſe by mere in- 
ſtinctive attractions alone mechanicaly to draw free agents to the love and 
practice of virtue is contradictory to the nature of the deſign. Becauſe 
what is wanted, is not ſo much, that mankind, and other free 
be brought to go like machines, in a certain track, as that the rational 
faculties be formed in a rational manner to the entire love and habitual 
purſuit of goodneſs. This ſhews mechanical means to be improper 
alone for that purpoſe, tho* they may prove, as we find, uſeful helps; 
and that rational means are abſolutely neceflary for acting upon rational 
natures. And it is ever to be remembered, that as the inanimate world 
1s made to concur with the Divine ſcheme in a mechanical, and the ani- 
mal in an inſtinctive manner, ſo rational beings, if they concur at all, 
muſt concur in a manner ſuitable to their nature, I mean, in a rational, 
free, and voluntary manner. | | 

It has likewiſe been ſaid, why did not the ſcheme of the moral go- 
vernment of the world take in ſuch a ſucceſſion of continual interpoſi- 
tions, as would have effectually forced men to have been virtuous ? 3p 
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this may be anſwered, firſt, That miracles continued would ſoon be no 
miracles, and conſequently would have no effects different from thoſe 
roduced by the common courſe of nature. And, ſecondly, That if 
mnipotence were continually from time to time to ſtrike offenders 
dead, it is to be queſtioned, whether abſtinence from vice, and the for- 
ced practice of viitue, which would be the conſequence, would be fuffi- 
cient, in the nature of things, to render moral agents capable of any 
high degree of happineſs, | 6." Pea 
For, ſuppoſe it were affirmed, that there is a natural abſurdity, or in- 
conſiſtency, in propoſing to beſtow upon an order of creatures a very 
high degree of happineſs, upon any other footing, than in conſequence 
of their having paſſed with honour and victory through a ſtate of pro- 
bation, in which there was ſome difficulty and danger, though not un- 
ſurmountable ; ſuppoſe it were alledged, that there is a neceſſity in the 
nature of things, that the happineſs of all rational beings be propor- 
tioned and ſuited to their ſtate of probation ; who could contradict this, or 
ſhew the bare poſſibility how ſuch a creature, as man, could, in a con- 
ſiſtency with his own nature, and the Divine rectitude, come to ſuch 
a degree and kind of happineſs, as we believe to be intended for him, 
without ſuch a preparation, as he is to paſs through in the preſent ſtate ? 
If we judge according to what experience teaches us of our own turn 
of mind, which in all probability is univerſal, we cannot ſuppoſe the hap- 
pineſs even of heaven itſelf would prove a happineſs to beings, who ſhould 
attain it too eaſily. When a prince educated from his infancy in — 
ation of the regal dignity, comes to mount the throne of his anceſtors, 
we do not find, that it gives him any greater joy, than an heir to a very 
ſmall fortune has in entering upon his eſtate. But ſuppoſe a private 
perſon unexpectedly raiſed from poverty, and even from the fear of 
death, to an imperial throne; the tranſport of an elevation ſo unex- 
pected, from circumſtances ſo grievous, will be likely to endanger his 
ſoſing his ſenſes. It is to be ſuppoſed, that to a ſpecies of beings created 
in heaven, or tranſported thither they knew not how, it would in reality 
be no heaven. Nor is there any poſſibility of conceiving of an order 
of beings raiſed to a ſtation of happineſs, without paſſing through a 
ſtate of trial, who ſhould not be in danger of falling from it again, for 
want of having been diſciplined to virtue, and in a rational, as well as 
habitual manner attached to goodneſs and obedience, So that trial and 
diſcipline ſeem neceſſary to be gone through by every ſpecies (I do not 
ſay by every individual) throughout the rational creation, ſooner or 
later. 55 
It has likewiſe been aſked on this ſubject, how the juſtice of the im- 
menſely different fates of two 1 one of which proves 3 


74 . 
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and the other wicked, appears; ſince it may often be ſuppoſed, that he, 
who has actually N virtuous, might, in more diſad vantageous cir- 
cumſtances, have been overcome by the ſeverity of his trial, and been a 
reprobate; and he, who, by the force of very powerful temptations, 
has been ſeduced, might, in circumſtances more favourable to virtue, 
have ſtood his ground, and in the end come to happineſs ? 

This ſeeming difficulty is not very hard to obviate. For, firſt, as to 
him, who comes .to happineſs, no one ever thought of injuſtice in the 
caſe of a benefit beſtowed. And he, who is Lord of all, may, without 
queſtion, do with his own what he will; he may give to one of his 
creatures ſuch advantages as ſhall in the event produce the effect of qua- 
lifying him for final happineſs. But the other, whoſe advantages were 
inferior, will not he have juſt ground for complaint? By no means. If 
the advantages, he enjoyed, were fully ſufficient, he ſtands ſelf- con- 
demned for having abuſed them ; nor could he in reaſon expect them to 
be more than ſufficient, much leſs to be greatly above what was ſuffici- 
ent, and leaſt of all, to be equal to the greateſt advantages, ever allowed 
to any other perſon. Upon the whole, nothing is more evident, than 
that the being, who has actually proved obedient, by whatever means he 
has been brought to goodneſs, is, according to the nature and fitneſs of 
things, rewardable ; and that the ſoul, which ſins, does in ſtrict juſtice 
deſerve to die. 

The caſe of that very conſiderable part of the human ſpecies, which 


is cut off in immature age, without any 1 of going through 


any trial in life, ſeems, at firſt view, to leſſen the force of what I have 
been ſaying of the neceſſity of a ſtate of diſcipline, to form the mind 
to virtue. For what is to become of thoſe, who die in infancy? Are 

annihilated? Are they happy or miſerable in a future ſtate, who 
have done neither good nor evil? Or do they go through a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline in their ſeparate exiſtence? 

To what may be faid on this point, I have the following brief an- 
ſwers to offer: Firſt, what I have above ſaid of the neceſſity of a ſtate 
of diſcipline, muſt be underſtood to be meant of a ſpecies in general. 
Perhaps the circumſtance of the bulk of a ſpecies's having gone 
through a ſtate of diſcipline, may be ſufficient for making ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the others, who happened to eſcape it, as may keep 
them to the ſteddy practice of virtue in all future ſtates. This may be 
the coſe; and yet it might be abſurd to imagine a whole ſpecies raiſed to 
happineſs, without at leaſt a confiderable part of them going through a 
diſcipline for virtue, and thereby being qualified to inſtruct their more 
unexperienced fellow-beings in the importance of keeping to their duty, 

| and 
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and the fatal danger and direful effects of ſwerving from it. So that 
what was above ſaid of the neceſſity of a ſtate of diſcipline for every 
ſpecies of rational agents in the univerſe, ſtands upon the ſame foot, 
notwithſtanding this difficulty. | 1 

But if every period of the exiſtence of free agents be in fact, a ſtate 
of trial and diſcipline, in which it is poſſible (though ſtill leſs and leſs 
probable according to their farther improvements in virtue) that they 
ſhould fall ; we may then conceive of the CEN of ſurmounting this 
difficulty by ſuppoſing that thoſe of the human ſpecies, who do not go 
through a ſtate of diſcipline in this life, may be hereafter made partak- 
ers of a lower degree of happineſs (as we are in Scripture informed, 
that the manſions of future bliſs are various) which may prove their ſtate 
of trial, as the paradiſiacal was intended to have been for our ſpecies, 
and the angelic was of Satan and his angels. And as Adam, and the re- 
bellious angels, fell from a higher ſtate than that which we are placed in, 
ſo may many of thoſe of our ſpecies, whoſe firſt ſtate of diſcipline may 
commence after this life is over, and after our world is judged, and 
brought to its conſummation. If ſo, thoſe of us who have paſt through 
this mortal life in ſuch a manner as to be found fit objects of the Divine 
mercy, will have great reaſon to congratulate ourſelves on our having 
paſſed the danger, and being more ſecure of our happineſs, than 5 
whom we are now apt to envy for their getting out of life ſo eaſily: For 
we know not what we ought to wiſh for. But He, who made us, 
knows. | #445 
If this conjecture be not thought ſatisfying, I know of no objection, 
either from Scripture or reaſon, againſt the poſſibility of a ſtate of diſci- 

pline between the death and reſurrection of thoſe of our ſpecies, who eſ- 
cape going through one in this mortal life. 8 

If any reader ſhould imagine, that I intend to eſtabliſh any one hypo- 
theſis, as the real account of this matter; he miſtakes my deſign. All I 
mean by what I have advanced, is only to ſhew, that the circumſtance 
of a conſiderable part of our ſpecies's paſſing through no ſtate of diſci- 
pline in this life, does not invalidate the neceſſity of a diſcipline to be 
gone through by every ſpecies of free creatures, in order to their bein 
effectually attached to virtue, and fo fitted for high degrees of happin 
and glory. | 

1 after all that has been ſaid, and more, which might be offered, if 
it were proper, there ſhould remain difficulties with reſpect to the auguſt 
oeconomy of the infinitely wiſe and good Governor of the world; if 
ſuch ſhort-ſighted beings as we are, ſhould no way be able to reconcile 
the ſeeming contradictions, and rr the ſuppoſed difficulties, this 
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is no more than might have been expected. We are, through the mean- 
neſs of our faculties, ignorant of infinitely more particulars than we 
jects, and we ſee but part of one ſcene in the 
immenſe drama of the moral world, But in what little we ſee, we ob- 
ſerve a thouſand times more than would have been ſufficient to prove a 


wiſe and good government. already begun, and going on to perfection. 


If therefore, we. have any candor, or any judgment to form a reaſonable 
deduction of one thing from another, we cannot avoid concluding, that 
what we do not comprehend of the Divine ſcheme, is of a piece with 
what we do comprehend, and that the whole: is eſtabliſhed upon, and 
conducted by, perfect and unerring rectitude. 4 {x 3 
The very . circumſtance of the difficulty we find in comprehend- - 
ing the Divine ſcheme both in the natural and moral world, while 
at the ſame time, we find we can enter into them ſo far, and ſee ſo much 
of wiſdom and contrivance, is a beauty, and a proof that the Author 
is one whole ways are immenſely above our ways, and his thoughts 
above our thoughts. | 
Conſidering the ſuperabundant care that has been taken for putting, 


and keeping us, in the way of happineſs, I think it may be fairly 


concluded, that whoever is not ſatisfied with the Divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs apparent in the conduct of the moral world, would not be ſa- 
tisfed with any poſſible degree of them. And it is only going on in the 
fame way of finding fault, wherever we do not underſtand, and we ſhall 
at laſt take exception againſt all poſſibility of guilt and conſequent un- 
happineſs, and blame our Maker, if we are not brought into the world 
at once perfect ſeraphs; if this earth is not the third. region of the hea- 
vens ; if we cannot give ourſelves up to the moſt ſordid luſts and paſſi- 
ons, and yet be prepared for, and admitted to the converſation of angels 
and archangels. But when weak n has racked his nar- 
row invention to ſtart, or to ſolve, a thouſand imaginary difficulties in the 
oeconomy of the infinite Governor of the univerſe, it will be found at 
laſt, that tho* clouds and darkneſs are round about him, yet righteouſneſs 
and juſtice are the habitation of his throne, | 


SECT. 
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Ss E C-T VI. 


Wherein the requifite Concurrence of moral Agents conſiſts. Our 
Species under a threefold Obligation, the firſl reſpecting them- 
ſelves, the ſecond their Fellow-creatures, and the third, their 
Creator. Of the firſt of theſe, to wit, The due Care and Re- 
gulation of the mental and animal natures, 41428 


HE requiſite concurrence of moral agents, of whatever rank or 
order, or their conformity to the grand delign of the univerſal 
Governor, which is the ground-work of , univerſal harmony, perfection, 
and happineſs throughout the creation, conſiſts in their acting according 
to truth, rectitude, and propriety (in their reſpective ſtations, whether 
higher or lower in the ſcale of being, whether in ſtates of diſcipline, or 
reward) in all caſes or circumſtances that regard either themſelves, their 
fellow-beings, or their Creator. Whatever moral agent ſtrictly and uni- 
verſally obſerves this rule, he is of that character, which we and all ra- 
tional beings call good, is amiable in the fight of the Supreme judge of 
rectitude, and goodnels ; and it is as certain, that every ſuch being muſt 
be finally happy, as that the nature of things is what it is; and that per- 


fect wiſdom and goodneſs muſt act rightly in governing the world. | 


What makes the duty of ſuch poor, ſhort-ſighted creatures as we are, 
who are yet but in the infaney of our being, is likewiſe the grand rule 
which every angel and archangel in heaven obſerves. N ay, it would be 
blaſphemy to think of the Supreme Governor of the univerſe, as con- 
ducting his immenſe and auguſt oeconomy otherwiſe than according to 
the ſacred rule, which himſelf has preſcribed for the conduct of his rea- 


ſonable creatures, and which is an attribute of his own- infinitely perfect 


nature, I mean, immutable and eternal rectitude. | | 
In what a light does this ſhew the dignity of human nature]! What may 
we yet come to be? Made in the image of God himſelf ! And taught to 
imitate his example! To what heights may we thus come to be raiſed? 
Would to God, we could be brought to conſider” our own importance! 
Did we ſufficiently reverence ourſelves, we ſhould act a part qvorthy 
of the hongurs, for which our Creator gave us our being. | 
The rectitude of that part of our conduct, which regards ourſelves, 


conſiſts in the due care of our minds and our bodies, which two 


parts conſtitute our whole nature in the preſent ſtate. 


Our 
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Our mental powers are generally conſidered under the heads of intel- 
ligence, and paſſion. The office of the firſt, to judge, and diſtinguiſh 
between what ought to be purſued, and what avoided ; of the latter, to 
excite to action. Where theſe two capital powers of the mind hold each 
her proper place, where the underſtanding is faithfully exerted in the 
ſearch of truth, and the active powers for attaining the real good of the 
creature, ſuch a mind may be properly ſaid to be duly regulated, and in 
a gcod condition. 

The proper exertion of the underſtanding is in enquiry into impor- 
tant truth ; and that underſtanding, which is furniſhed with extenſive 
and clear ideas of things, and enriched with uſeful and ornamental 
knowledge, is applied as the Divine wiſdom intended every rational 
mind in the univerſe ſhould be, if not in one ſtate, yet in another; if 
not univerſally in a ſtate of diſcipline, as that we are now in, yet in a 
ſtate of perfection, to which we hope hereafter to be raiſed. And who- 
ever, in the preſent ſtate, is bleſt with the proper advantages for improy- 
ing his mind with knowledge (as natural capacity, leifure, and fortune) 
and neglects to uſe thoſe advantages, will hereafter be found guilty of 
having omitted an important part of his duty. 

. Having in the foregoing book treated pretty copiouſly of the improve- 
ment and conduct of the underſtanding, there is the leſs occaſion to en- 
large upon that ſubject in this place. Let us therefore proceed to con- 
ſider wherein the rectitude of that part of our conduct, which regards 
the active powers of the mind, conſiſts. 

In general, it is evident, that the will of every individual being in 
the univerſe ought to be effectually formed to an abſolute and implicit 
ſubmiſſion to the diſpoſal of the univerſal Governor, which is ſaying, 
in other words, that every created being in the univerſe ought to ſtudy 
perfect rectitude in all his deſires and wiſhes, He who deſires any thing 
contrary to the Divine nature, and will, or to what is right and good, is 
guilty of rebellion againſt the ſupreme Governor of the univerſe. | 
- The paſſions, as they are commonly, but improperly called, of the 
human mind, are various, and ſome of them of ſo mixed and com- 
pounded a nature, that they are not eaſily ranged under claſſes. The 
following are the principal. Love, or complacence, or deſire, whoſe 
object is, whatever appears to us good, amiable, or fit for us, as God, 
our fellow-creatures, virtue, beauty. Joy, excited by happineſs, real 
or imaginary, in poſſeſſion, or proſpect. Sympathy, or a humane ſenſe 
of the good or bad condition of our fellow-creatures ; felf-love ; ambi- 
tion, or deſire of glory, true, or falſe ;. covetouſneſs; love of life; ap- 
petites of eating, drinking, recreation, ſleeping, and mutual deſires of 
the 
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the ſexes z mirth; anger; hatred ; envy ; malice ; revenge; fear; jea- 
louſy ; grief. | | 
It is the whole ſoul, or whole man, that loves, hates, deſires, or 
fears. Every paſſion is a motion of the whole being, toward or from 
ſome object, which appears to him either deſirable or diſagreeable. And 
objects appear to us deſirable or diſagreeable, either from the real excel- 
lence our underſtanding perceives to be in them, as in virtue, beauty, pro- 
portion, and their contraries, as vice, deformity, and confuſion ; or 
from ſome peculiar fitneſs, or incongruity between the objects and our 
particular make, or caſt of mind, which is the pure arbitrary effect of 
our make; as in the reciprocal love of the ſexes, and the antipathy we 
have at certain creatures. 

Now the Divine will, the dignity of our nature, and perfect rectitude, 
unite in requiring that every one of our paſſions, and appetites be pro- 
perly directed, and exerted in a proper manner and degree; not that 
they be rooted out and deſtroyed, : according to the romantic notion of 
the antient Stoic philoſophers. It is in many caſes equally unſuitable to 
the dignity of our nature, that the motions of our minds be too weak 
and languid, as that they be too ſtrong and vigorous. We may be as 
taulty in not ſufficiently loving God and virtue, as in loving the vanities 
of this- world too much. 

Previous to what may be more particularly obſerved on the conduct 
of the natural inclinations or paſſions of the mind, it may be proper 
briefly to mention ſome general directions, which will be found of abſo- 
lute neceſſity toward our undertaking the buſineſs of regulating our paſſi- 
ons with any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. n 

The firſt preparatory direction I ſhall give, is, To habituate ourſelves 
as early, and as conſtantly as poſſible, to conſideration. 

Ihe faculty or capacity of thought is what raiſes our nature above the 
animal. But if we do not uſe this noble faculty for the purpoſe of diſ- 
tinguiſhing between right and wrong, for finding out, and practiſing our 
duty, we had been as well without it. Nay, the beaſts have the advan- 
tage of our ſpecies, who act the part of beaſts; in as far as they are not 
capable of being called to an account, or puniſhed, as unthinking men, 
for the neglect or abuſe of the nobleſt of God's good gifts, ſacred rea- 
ſon. It is dreadful to think of the conduct of by far the greateſt part of 
our ſpecies in reſpect of inconſiderateneſs. Mankind ſeem to think, no- 
thing more is neceſſary, to remove at once all guilt, than only to drown 
all thought and reflexion, and then give themſelves up to be led or driv- 
en at the pleaſure of paſſion or appetite.” But how will thoſe poor un- 
thinking creatures be hereafter confounded, when they find the volun- 
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tary neglect of thought and conſideration treated as a moſt atrocious in- 
ſult upon the goodneſs of the Author of our being! And what indeed 
can be more impious, or contemptuous, than for beings endowed with 
a capacity of thought and unde ding, to ſpurn from them the ineſti- 
mable gift of heaven, or bury that talent which was given them to be 
uſed for the moſt important purpoſes of diſtinguiſhing between good and 
evil, and purſuing their own happineſs, and then pretend, in excuſe for 
all the madneſs they are guilty of, that they did not think, becauſe they 
cared not to take the pains. | | 
If thought be the very foundation of the dignity of our nature; if 
one man is preferable to another, according as he exerts more reaſon, 
and ſhews more underſtanding in his conduct, what muſt be ſaid of thoſe, 
o glory in what ought to be their ſhame, in degrading themſelves to 
level of inferior beings ? * 
. Eſpecially, what proſpect does the preſent age yield, in which we 
ſeem to vye with one another, who ſhall carry pleaſure, and vanity, to 
the greateſt heighth, and who ſhall do the moſt to diſcountenance ſober 
thought, and regular conduct? To determine of times and ſeaſons, and 
how long a nation may continue to flouriſh, in which luxury and extra- 
vagance have taken place of all that is rational and manly; is what I do 
not pretend to. But I appeal to thoſe who beſt underſtand human nature, 
and the nature of government, and who know the hiſtory of other ſtates 
and kingdoms; which have been corrupted in the ſame manner, whe- 
ther we have not every thing to fear from the preſent univerſal inconſide- 
rate diſſolution of manners, and decay of virtue, public. and private. 
May heaven take into its .own hands the reformation of a degenerate 
ple; and give comfort, and more agreeable proſpects, to thoſe who 
leed inwardly for the decline of their ſinking country h 
To return; let any perſon conſider the natural effects which an atten- 
tive and habitual conſideration of his own character and conduct are 
likely to produce; and then judge, whether it is not his duty to reſolve 
to act the part of a reaſonable creature. With reſpect to the conduct of 
his paſſions and appetites, let a man make it his conſtant cuſtom to ſpend 
ſome time every day in conſidering the following points, viz. Whether 
he indulges paſſion and appetite beyond the intention of nature ; whether, 
for example, he ſets his heart upon gratifying the bodily appetites, for 
the ſake of luxurious indulgence, or if he only conſults health in eating, 
drinking, ſleeping, and recreations ; whether he gives himſelf up to an- 
ger upon ſmall or no provocation ; whether he ſets his love wholly upon 
the vanities of life, or if he aſpires habitually after ſomething nobler than 
any wordly purſuit, and ſo of the reft. Let a man accuſtom himſelf 


to 
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to recollect every evening the miſcarriages of the day in reſpect of his 

paſſions and appetites, he will ſoon find, if he be faithful to himſelf, 
which are prevalent, and ought to be ſubdued. | i# 
_ Unleſs we can bring our minds to ſome tolerable degree of tranquil- 
lity and ſobriety, we cannot hope to redreſs the irregularities of our 
paſſions and inclinations. What condition muſt that ſoul be in, which 
is continually engaged, and diſtracted various ways after pleaſure, 
honour, or ., riches? If any irregularity, or Ke e ſprings 
up in ſuch a mind, there it muſt abide, and flouriſh, and ſtrengthen 
more and more, till it become too deeply rooted ever to be eradicated. 
How do we accordingly ſee the gay, the ambitious, and the covetous, 


ve themſelves to be driven in a * (gn whirl of amuſements and pur- 
. to the abſolute neglect of all that is worth attending to? But if 
the men of buſineſs cannot find time, for getting of money, and the 
ſons and daughters of pleaſure are too much engaged in hearing muſic, 
ſeeing plays, and in the endleſs drudgery of the card- table; to find time 
for getting acquainted with themſelves, and regulating their minds, I 
can tell them one truth, and a terrible one; They muſt find time to die, 
whether they have prepared themſelves for death or not. 

Before any thing can be done to purpoſe toward bringing the paſſions 
under due ſubjection, it will be neceſſary to bring down high-ſwellin 
pride and ſelf- opinion, and to cultivate humility, the foundation of 
virtues. For this purpoſe, it will be our wiſdom to endeavour to view 
ourſelves in the Baht we may ſuppole we appear in before that 
eye which ſees all things exactly as they are. We are therefore to con- 
| ſider, that we do not appear to our Maker under the ſame diſtinctions 
as we do to one another. He does not regard one as a king, another as 
a hero, or a third as a learned man. He looks down from where he 
fits enthroned above all conceivable he ok through the vaſt ſcale of 
being, and beholds innumerable different orders, all gradually 
deſcending from himſelf, the higheſt created nature infinitely inferior 
to his own original perfection. At a very great diſtance below the ſum- 
mit of created excellence, and at the very loweſt degree of rational na- 
ture, we may ſuppoſe the all-comprehenſive eye to - behold our humble 
ſpecies juſt riſing above the animal rank. How poor a figure muſt we 
make before him in this our infancy of being, placed on this ſpeck of 
creation, creeping about like. inſects for a day, and then ſinking into the 
duſt ! Nor is this all. For what appearance mult a ſet of ſuch lawleſs 
beings as we are, make before that eye which is too pure to look upon 
evil without abhorrence. How muſt we appear to perfect rectitude and 
purity, guilty and polluted as * 8 and covered with the ſtains 7 
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wickedneſs, which are the diſgrace of any rational nature ?' Is pride fit 
for ſuch am order of creatures as we are, in our preſent — of humili- 
ation and pollution? Can we value ourſelves upon of our 
own? Haye we any thing, that we have not received? Toe any 
reaſonable creature boaſt of what it owes to another? Have we not infi- 


nite reaſon to loath ourſelves, and to be covered with ſhame and confu- 


ſion ? And are ſhame and pride in any refpe& confiſtent ? _ 5 

The few advantages we poffels at preſent want only to be conſidered, 
to conyince us how little they are to be boaſted of. The whole of our 
bodily perfe&ions may be fummed up in two words, ſtrength, and beau- 
ty. As for the firſt, that is # qualification to boaſt of, in which 
we are, to ſay the leaſt, y the plodding ox, and ſtupid aſs. 
Beſides, it is but 1 ſickneſs, or the 158 of a little blood, 
and a Hercules becomes as m able as a child. Who chen would 
boaſt of what is ſo very precarious | 

As to beauty, that fatal ornament of the emal part of our 
which has exhauſted the human wit in raptures to its praiſe, which fo 
often proves the misfortune of its poſſeſſor, and the diſquiet of him who 
gives himſelf to the admiration of it; which has ruined eities, armies, 
and the virtue of thouſands; what is beauty ? A pleaſing glare of white 
and red reflected from a fkin, incomparably exceeded by the gloffy hue 
of the humble daiſy, which was made to be trod upon by every quadru- 

. The mild glitter of an eye, outſhone by every dew-drop- on the 
graſs. Is it inherent in the ſtructure of the human frame? No; ſtrip 


off the ſcarf-ſkin to the thickneſs of a fiſh's ſcale; and the charming 
fair grows hideous to behold. A ſudden fright alarms her; a fit of ſiek- 
neſs attacks her ; the roſes fly from her * 7 her eyes loſe their fire; 
e 


ſhe looks haggard, le, and ghaſtly. Even in all the blooming 
of beauty, what is the human Bae ? A maſs of corruption, filth, and 

iſeaſe covered over with a fair ſkin. When the animating fpirit flies, 
and leaves the lovely tabernacle behind, how ſoon does ere ſucceed 
to admiration ! How do we haſten to hide out of fight the loathſome 
remains of beauty! Open the charnel-houſe in which, a very little while 
ago, the celebrated toaſt was laid. Who can now bear to look on that 
face, ſhrivelled, and black, and loathſome, which uſed to be the delight 
of every youthful gazer ? Who could now touch with one finger her, 
whoſe very ſteps the enamoured youth would have kiſſed. Can the lover 
himſelf go near, without ſtopping his noſe at her, who uſed to breathe 
all the perfumes of the ſpring ? i FEA is a ſubject for boaſting, what 
is matrer of mortification ? 
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It is not in ſchools, in univerſities; or in the voluminous works of the 
learned, that we muſt ſearch for this moſt important branch of knowledge. 


- ſtudy diligently his own character. He muſt above all things ſtudy the - 
| | 
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The accompliſhments of the mind are likewiſe two, knowledge and 
virtue. Is there any reaſon to be proud of the poor attainments we can 
in the preſent ſtate gain in knowledge, of which the perfection is, To 
know our own weakneſs ? Is that an accompliſhment to be boaſted of, 
which a blow on the head, or a week's ilineſs will deſtroy ? As to 
our attainments in virtue, or religion, to be 'proud on thoſe accounts, 
would be to be proud of what we did not poſſeſs: for pride would 
annihilate all our virtues, and render our cefigion vain: If our vir- 
tue and religion be not founded in humility, they are falſe and ſo- 
phiſticate; conſequently of no value. And who would be proud of what 
is of no value? | | ai N 
The pride of riches is yet more monſtrous than any of the others. 
To turn the good gift of Providence into vanity and wantonneſs; to va- 
lue one's ſelf upon what is altogether foreign and accidental, and makes 
no part of merit, as not being the inherent qualification either of body 
or mind, nor any way valuable or honourable, but according as we uſe 
it; what can be conceived more remote from common ſenſe ; unleſs we 
reflect on the folly of thoſe who take occaſion to value themſelves on 
their birth, and are proud that they can trace back a great many fathers, 
athers, and great-grandfathers, whoſe virtues and vices belonged 
wholly to themſelves, and are gone with them. It is amazing to think 
how poor a pretence is thought ſufficient to ſupport human fblly. The 
family of the cottager is as antient as that of the lord of the manor, if 
it could be traced. And in every family there have been ſcoundrels, as 
well as heroes, and more of the former than the latter. JETT): 
As pride was the introduction to all the evil that we know of in the 


moral world, ſo humility is the only foundation, upon which the ſtruc- 
ture of virtue can be raiſed. A ſubmiſſive, tractable temper is alone 


capable of being formed to obedience. A mind puffed up with ſelf- 
opinion cannot bring itſelf to liſten to advice, or to yield to juſt au- 


thority. The wiſe man endeavours to attain ſuch a knowledge of him- 


ſelf, that he may neither, on one hand, act a part unworthy of him- 


ſelf, nor, on the other, forget his preſent humble ſtation, and preſume 
on any thought or action unſuitable to it. ; 


Before we can hope to go any great length in the due regulation o 


our paſſions or inclinations, we muſt reſolve carefully to ſtudy, and 


thoroughly to maſter, that moſt uſeful of all ſciences, | ſelf-know- 


He, who would know himſelf, muſt ſearch carefully his own heart; muſt 
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culiar weakneſſes of his nature. In order to find out theſe, he ought to re- 
collect often what particular follies have moſt frequently drawn him into 
difficulties and diſtreſſes. If he finds, that he has been often engaged in quar- 
rels, and diſputes, he may conclude, that the paſſion of anger is too pow- 
erful in him, and wants to be brought under ſubjection. If he recollects 
various inſtances of- his behaving in a lewd, an-intemperate, an envious, 
or a malicious manner, and that he has en had occaſion to blame him- 


ſelf for a behaviour which has brought upon him the reflexions of the 


ſober and regular part of people, it is evident, where the fault lies, and 
what is to be corrected. But conſcience, and the ſacred rule of life con- 
tained in holy ſcripture, are more certain teſts by which to iy one's 
character, than the general opinion of mankind. 

Nothing is more common, than for a perſon's weakneſs to be known to 
every body but himſelf. Let a man therefore ſet his own conduct at 
4 diſtance from himſelf, and view it with the ſame eye as he may ſup- 
poſe a ſtranger regards it ; or with the ſame as he himſelf-views that of 
another perſon. Let one endeavour to find out ſome perſon, whoſe beha- 
viour and character comes the neareſt to his own; and in that view him- 
ſelf, as in a mirror. And as there is generally ſome reſemblance between 
the characters of thoſe, who keep up a long friendſhip, a man may, 
generally ſpeaking, ſee his own likeneſs in that of his friend. 

It will be of great conſequence to you to know what character is 
drawn of you by your enemy, eſpecially if you find ſeveral agree in the 
ſame. Enemies will help you, more than friends, in diſcovering your 


faults ; for they will aggravate what your friends will leſſen. ' - 


Attend carefully to the general ſtrain of your thoughts. Obſerve 
what —_— riſe ” dt and abide longeſt in your mind, and what 
you dwell upon with the greateſt delight. You will by that find out 
what paſſion, or appetite, has the aſcendant, and ought to be ſubdued. 
It is from the fulneſs of the heart that the mouth ſpeaks. And from a 


man's eager manner of talking on certain favourite ſubjects, every one, 


who ſpends an hour in his company, finds out his prevailing paſſion, 
while he himſelf perhaps is, all his life, wholly ignorant of it. Laſtly, 
whoever means in earneſt to come at the true knowledge of his own weak - 
neſſes, let him liſten with the moſt ſacred attention, to every motion of 
conſcience. There is more meaning in her ſofteſt whilper, than in the 


| loudeſt applauſe of the unthinking multitude. 


Another direction of the utmoſt conſequence to our ſetting about the 
due regulation of our paſſions, and indeed to our behaving. in general 
in a manner ſuitable to the true 9 is, That we re- 
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The effect, which a juſt and habitual ſenſe of the grandeur and im- 
portance of our nature, and the high elevation we are formed capable 
of, would have upon us; is, To inſpire us with ſentiments worthy of 
ourſelves, and ſuitable to the gracious deſigns of the Author of our be- 
ing. This is very conſiſtent with that humility which becomes us ſo well in 
our preſent condition. Humility is commendable : Baſeneſs odious. 
Did men habitually conſider themſelves as formed for immortality, they 
would not ſo generally ſet their whole hearts upon the preſent life. Did 
they CREE keep in mind their heavenly original, and the end of 
their creation, hey could not thus ſink their very ſouls into earth. Did 
they often reflect upon the worth of immortal minds, they would not 
think of ſatisfying them with the groſs and ſordid objects of ſenſe. 
Did they conſider themſelves as intended for companions of angels and 
archangels, they would not, by indulging carnal appetite, debaſe them- 
ſelves to the level of the brutes. Did they duly reverence themſelves, as 
beings formed for the contemplation, and fruition of infinite perfection, 
they would think it beneath them to place their happineſs in the enjoy- 
ment of any thing created. 

One general rule carefully attended to, and the judgment of our own 
conſciences according to it faithfully followed, _ make the whole 
conduct of the paſſions and appetites clear, and would prevent our fal- 
ling into any error in indulging or ſuppreſſing them. The rule is, To 
conſider, what good purpole is to be gained by the exertion of every ac- 
tive power of the mind ; and to take care, that in the conduct of every 
paſſion and appetite, we have that end ſingly, and nothing elſe, in 
view. 

I will therefore proceed to ſhew in a particular manner, how this rule 
is to be applied in the regulation of thoſe of our paſſions and n 
which have important effects upon our moral characters. 

That motion of the mind, which we call Love, or Deſire, tends na- 
turdlly to draw and engage us to whatever is either in its own nature 
truly amiable and excellent, or which our preſent ſtate renders it ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould be engaged to. There is no danger of our lov- 
ing God, or virtue, or deſiring our own real happineſs, too much. For 
theſe are proper and worthy objects of the beſt affections of every ra- 
tional being, throughout the whole of its exiſtence. The inclination, 
we find in ourſelves toward ſuch objects, is the pure effect of our having 
clear and rational apprehenſions of their real, internal excellence; not 
of any factitious or arbitrary taſte implanted in our minds, or any ar- 
bitrary fitneſs in ſuch objects to gain our affections. No rational un- 
— mind in the univerſe ever had, or can have, juſt We. 
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ſions of the Divine perfections, and of the excellence of virtue, that has 
not admired and loved them. And the clearer the apprehenſions, the 


ttronger mult be the affection. 


To mix and confound together all the motions of the mind, and to 

range them all indiſcriminately under one head, is reducing the whole 
philoſophy of human nature to a mere jumble. Hunger or thirſt, for 
example, are no more to be conſidered olities the head of ſelſ- love, than 
anatomy under that of aſtronomy. The pure, diſintereſted love of virtue is 
no more to be called a factitious, or arbitrary inclination, as the mu- 
rual deſire of the ſexes undoubredly ly is, than gravitation is to be called 
ſolidity or extenſion. The bodily * improperly ſo called, are 
plainly factitious, and temporary: for can conceive of a vi 
conſcious, rational being, who has not ſo much as an idea of them 4 


nay the time will come, when they will be wholly forgot by at leaſt 
ſome of our own ſpecies. But is it poſſible to cee of a living, 


conſcious, rational being, who, if leſt to itſelf, free, and uncorru 


ſhould be able to avoid loving virtue, or could be indifferent to 


neſs, as ſoon as it became an object of its tion ? Again, the fit- 
neſs between the appetite and the object is in ſome caſes evidently ar- 
bitrary. Different ſpecies therefore chooſe different forts of food, which 
without that arbitrary fitneſs, would be alike grateful, or diſ ceable to 
all taſtes ; ſo that graſs and hay would be as acceptable to the lion and 
ede to the 
horſe and ox, as to the lion and vulture. On the contrary, in other 
caſes, this fitneſs is by no means arbitrary or factitious; but unalterable 
and neceſſary. A mind, to which apparent truth was no object; an 
underſtanding, which ſaw no beauty or deſireableneſs in undoubted vir- 
tue or rectitude, muſt be perverted from its natural ſtate, and debauch- 
ed out of itſelf. 

Our love to earthly objects may eaſily be carried to exceſs. For it is 
evident, that a very moderate attachment is ſufficient, where the con- 
nection is intended to hold only for the preſent ſhort life. As on the 
other hand thoſe objects which are intended to be the final happineſs of 
our being, ought to be purſued with the utmoſt ardeney of affection. 
To purſue, with unbounded deſire, an object, whoſe nature and oy 
fections are bounded within very narrow limits, is a groſs abfurdity ; 
to be cold and indifferent to that which is of ineſtimable worth is chi 
trary to ſound reaſon, But to obſerve the general conduct of mankind, 
one would think they conſidered God, and virtue, and eternal hap} 
neſs, as objects of little or no conſequence; and good eating 


. pleaſure and wealth, as alone worth the 4 3 
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able beings: One would imagine they believed that the latter were to 
be the everlaſting enjoyment of the rational mind, and the former the 
tranſitory amuſement of a few years at moſt, What do mankind purſue 
with the greateſt eagerneſs ? What are their hearts moſt ſet upon? What 
does their converſation moſt run upon ? What is their laſt thought ar 
night, and their firſt in the morning; and what employs their minds 
through the whole day ? I am afraid, the objects, which engage their ſu- 
eme attention, are of no higher a nature, than how to get money; to 
raiſe themſelves, as they very improperly call it, in the world ; to con- 
cert a party of pleaſure ; or ſome other ſcheme of as little conſc 
Now, if the preſent were to be the final ſtate, this turn of mind might 
be proper enough. But that a being formed for immortality ſhould ſet his 
whole affections upon this mortal life, is as if a traveller going to a diſ- 
tant country, ſhould make abundant proviſion for his voyage, and ſpend 
his whole fortune by the way, leaving nothing for his comfortable 
ſettlement, when he arrives, where he is to paſs his days. . 
' Suppoſe an unbodied ſpirit; of the character of moſt human minds, 
entered upon the future ſtate, left to itſelf, and neither raiſed to poſitive 
happineſs, nor condemned to tive puniſhment; I aſk what muſt be 
the condition of fuch a being? What can be more deplorable than the 
ſituation of a mind, which has loſt all the objects of its delight, and 
can enjoy nothing of what makes the happineſs of the ftate in which 
it is placed? For, alas, there is no eating and drinking, no ſtock-job- 
bing or trafficking, no enjoyment of wine or women, no parliamen- 
teering in the world of ſpirits. And in this world of ſpirits we ſhall 
all find ourſelves before many years be gone. What then is our wif- 
dom ? Not, furely, to ſet our whole affections upon this preſent fleeting 
ſtate. But to habituare ourſelves to think of the eternal exiſtence here- 
after as the principal end of our being, and what ought therefore to fill 
up the greateſt part of our attention, and to engage our warmeſt affec- 
tions, and moſt eager purſuit. | 5 Fe 
That any being in the univerſe, ſhould ever bring itſelf to hate itſelf, or 
deſire its own miſery, as miſery ; is impoſſibie. Though a reaſonable ſelf- 
love, rightly directed, is highly commendable, nothing is more eaſy, or 
common, than to err egregiouſly with reſpect to ſelf- love. Moſt people 
love themſelves fo very much, and in a way ſo abfurd, that they love 
nothing elſe, except what is clofely connected with themſelves ; and 
that they love more for their own fakes, than any thing elſe. That mind 
muſt be wonderfully narrow, that is wholly wrapt up in itſelf. But this 
is too viſibly the character of moſt human minds, The true ſtandard 
of rectitude, as to ſelf-love, is, That every one love himfelf as God 
may be ſuppoſed to love him ; that 1s, as an individual among many. 
| | To 
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by any one finite object whatever; not even by ſelf. Nor ſhould we 
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To the Divine mind every object as it really is. We ought. 
therefore to endeavour to ſee things in the light in which they a ro 
that eye which comprehends the univerſal ſyſtem. If we thus enlarged 


our conceptions, we ſhould never ſuffer our whole regards to be poſſeſſed 


ever think of preferring ourſelves unjuſtly to others, or raiſing our- 
ſelves upon their ruin. For that is to act, as if a man did not con- 
ſider himſelf as a part, and a very ſmall part, of an immenſe whole; 
but as the only being in the univerſe ; than which nothing can be more 
monſtrous. If we loved ourſelves as our Maker loves us, we ſhould 
not think of being partial to our faults ; but ſhould view - them with 
the ſame eye as we do thoſe of others. It is a great unhappineſs, that 
we cannot root out of our fooliſh hearts this ſhameful weakneſs. Does 
it at all alter the real evil of a bad action, that it was I who did it? Will 
a lie become a truth in my mouth? Is not every man's ſelf as much 
ſelf, and as dear to him, as I am to my ſelf? And is the immutable and 
eternal nature of right and wrong to be changed by every man's fancy? 
If I ſee injuſtice, falſhood, or impiety in another in the moſt odious 
light, does not a third perſon ſee them in me in the ſame manner ? And 
does not the all- piercing eye of Heaven ſee them alike in all? If Iam 
ſhocked at the vices of another perſon, have I not a thouſand times 
more reaſon to be ſtartled at my own ? Thoſe of another can never do 
me the prejudice, which my own can do me. The plague at Conſtan- 
tinople can never affect me, as if it attacked me in my own perſon. 

The love of praiſe, or deſire of diſtinction, is a paſſion as neceſſary 
to a thinking being, as that which prompts it to preſerve its exiſtence. 
But as this tendency, like all the others which enter into the human 
make, ought to be ſubject to the government of reaſon, it is plain, that 
no approbation, but that of the wiſe and good, is of any real value, 
or deſerves the leaſt regard, The advantage gained by the exertion of 
this univerſal propenſity, is, that men may be thereby excited to ſuch. 
a courſe of action, as will deſerve the approbation of the wiſe and good. 
But the love of undiſtinguiſhing applauſe will never produce this effect. 
For the unthinking multitude generally give their praiſe where it is leaſt 
due, and overlcok real merit. One Charles of Sweden, or Lewis of 
France, the common furies of the world, ſhall receive more huzzas 
from the madding croud, than ten Affreds, the fathers of their country. 
So that the deſire of promiſcuous praiſe, as it defeats the moral deſign 
of the paſſion, is altogether improper, and miſchievous, inſtead of be- 
ing uſeful. The rule for the conduct of this paſſion, is, To act ſuch a 
part as ſhall deſerve praiſe; but in our conduct to have as little regard as 
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e to praiſe, A good man will dare to be meanly, or ill thought 
of, in doing well; but he will not venture to do ill, in order to be 
commended. ; ' | g JS N 

The paſſion, or emotion, which we call anger, ſerves the ſame pur- 
poſe as the natural weapons, with which the animal creation is furniſh- 
ed, as teeth, horns, hoofs, and claws, I mean for our defence againſt 
attacks and infults. Cool reaſon alone would not have ſufficiently ani- 
mated us in our own defence, to ſeeure us in the quiet poſſeſſion of out 
natural rights z any more, than it would alone have ſuggeſted to us the 
due care arid nouriſhment of our bodies. To ſupply, therefore, the de- 
ficiencies of reaſon in our preſent imperfect ſtate, paſſion and appetite 
come in, and are neceflary to the human compoſition. And it would have 
been as much to the purpoſe; that the antient Stoics ſhould have directed 
theit diſciples to eradicate hunger and thirſt, as anger, grief, love, and 
the other natural paſſions. It is indeed too true, that in our preſent im- 
petfect ſtate we are in much greater danger of yielding too much to our 
paſſions, than of ſubduing them too thoroughly ; and therefore we find 
all wiſe teachets, and particularly the beſt of teachers, who came from 
heaven to inſtruct us, labouring to inculcate upon mankind the conqueſt 
of paſſion and appetite, without ſetting any bounds to the length they 
would have the conqueſt carried; as knowing, that there is no need to cau- 
tion men againſt an exceſs on this ſafeſt ide. And, with reſpect to the 
paſſion we are now treating of, if a perſon does not ſhew himſelf who 
incapable of being moved, if he does not directly invite injuries and 
ſaults, by bearing without all meaſure; if he does but from time to time 
ſhew that he has in him too much ſpirit to ſuffer himſelf to be trampled 
upon; I am clearly of opinion, that he cannot exert this paſſion too. ſe 
dom, or too moderate! 7. 3 A 21 1 N 

If we take the ſame method for coming at the true ſtate of things 
in this, as in other caſes, viz. endeavouring, as before directed, to get 
that view of them which a before the all-comprehenſive eye of 
God, we ſhall then ſee how abſurd the exceſſive indulgence of this law- 
leſs paſſion is. To the ſupreme Mind we appear a ſet of infirm, ſhort- 
ſighted, helpleſs beings, engaged to one another by nature, and the neceſlity 
of our affairs incapable of greatly prejudicing one another; all very 
nearly upon a footing ; all guilty before him; all alike under his go- 
vernment, and all to ſtand- hereafter before the ſame judgment-ſear. 
How ridicalous muſt then our fatal quarrels, our important points of 
honour,. our high indignation; and our mighty reſentments appear be- 
fore him? Infinitely more contemptible than the contentions between the 
frogs and mice do to us in the ludicrous antient poem aſeribed to 
Homer. | | 
| i x | But 
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But this is not all. Let it be conſidered alſo how the impiety of our 
hatred and reſentment, muſt appear before that eye, which ſees all things 
as they are. That the ſupreme Governor of the world ſhould chooſe to 
vindicate to himſelf the privilege of ſearching the hearts, and of know- 
ing the real characters of all his creatures, is no more than might be 

zefted. Whoever therefore preſumes to pronounce upon the cha- 
racter or ſtate of any of his fellow-creatures before God, aſſumes the 
incommunicable privilege of Divinity. Now, every man, who hates 
his fellow-creature, muſt firſt conclude him to be wicked and hateful in 
the ſight of God; or he muſt hate him whom God loves; which is ſuch 
a piece of audacious oppoſition to the Divine mind, as hardly any man 
will confeſs himſelf capable of. Again, for a private perſon to take 
upon him to avenge an injury (in any way beſides having recourſe to law- 
ful authority which is founded in the Divine) what is it leſs than aſſum- 
ing the authority of God himſelf, whoſe privilege it is to decide finally, 
either immediately, or by thoſe whom he has authorized for that 

rpoſe ? | | » 
"thts, let the effects of this unruly paſſion, carried to its utmoſt 
length, and indulged univerſally, be conſidered, that we may judge 
whether it be moſt for the good of the whole, that we conquer, or give 
way to it. Experience ſhews, that every paſſion and appetite, indulged, 
would proceed to greater and greater lengths without end. Suppoſe then 
every man in the world to lay the reins upon the neck of his fury, and 
give himſelf up to be driven by it without controul into all manner of 
madneſs and extravagance : The obvious conſequence mult be the de- 
ſtruction of the weaker by the ſtronger, till the world became a 
deſert. | | 

Whatever is right for one man to practiſe, is equally right for all, 
unleſs circumſtances make a difference. If it be proper that one man 
indulge anger without cauſe, no circumſtances can make it improper 
that all do ſo. If it be proper, that one man ſuffer his paſſion to hurry 
him on to abuſe, or deſtroy an innocent perſon, it is proper that all 
do ſo; and that the world be made one vaſt ſcene of blood and deſo- 
lation. | ; 1163190) | 
People: ought to be very careful in the younger part of life, not to 
give way to paſſion : for all habits ſtrengthen with years. And he, who 
in youth indulges an angry and fretful temper, by the time he comes in- 
to years, is likely to be quite unſufferable by his peeviſhneſs ; which, 
tho* not fo fatal and terrible as a furious temper, is more frequently trou- 
bleſome, and renders the perſon, Who gives way to it, more thoroughly 
contemptible. The exceflive ſtrength of all our paſſions is owing to our 
neglect to curb them in time, before they become unconquerable. _ 
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When therefore you feel paſſion riſing, inſtead of giving it vent in 
outragious expreſſions, which will inflame both your own, and that of 
the perſon you are angry with, accuſtom yourſelf to call reflexion to 
your aſſiſtance. Say to yourſelf, What is there in this affair of ſufficient 
conſequence to provoke me to expoſe myſelf? Had I not better drop 
the quarrel, if the offence were much more atrocious, than be guilty of 
folly? If I have loſt money, or honour, by this injurious perſon, muſt 
I loſe by him my wits too? How would a Socrates, or a Phocion have be- 
haved on ſuch an occaſion ? How did a greater than either behave on 
occaſion of incomparably greater provocation, while he had it in his 
power to have ſtruck his enemies dead with a word ? True greatneſs-ap- 
pears, in reſtraining, not giving a looſe to paſſion. 

Make a reſolution for one day, not to be put out of temper upon any 
account. If you can keep it one day, you may two; and ſo on. To 
keep you in mind of your reſolution, you may wear a ring on a parti- 
cular finger, or uſe any other ſuch contrivance. You may accuſtom your- 
ſelf never to ſay any thing peeviſh, without e over as long time as 
you could count ſix deliberately. After you have habituated yourſelf for 
ſome time to this practice, you will find it as unnatural to blunder out 
raſh ſpeeches, as you do now to deliberate before you ſpeak. 

Envy and malice are rather corruptions of natural paſſions, than the 
natural growth of the human heart. For the very leaſt degree of them 
is wicked and unnatural, as well as the greateſt. Emulation, out of 
| which ariſes envy, is one of the nobleſt exertions of a rational mind. 
To aſpire to equal whatever is truly great in a fellow-creature, what can 
ſhew more conſpicuouſly true greatneſs of mind? What worthy mind 
ever was without this diſpoſition ? But to look with an evil eye upon, 
or to hate, that excellence in another, which we cannot, or will not emu- 
late, is the very diſpoſition of an evil ſpirit. . For it is hating a perſon 
for the very thing which ought to excite love and admiration. 
Some of the other exceſſes we are apt to run into in indulging our paſ- 
ſions have to plead for themſelves, that the exertion of thoſe paſſions is 
attended with a ſenſible pleaſure. But anger, hatred, malice, envy, re- 
venge, and all the iraſcible paſſions, the more ſtrongly they operate, the 
greater torment they produce. And it mult be an extraordinary degree 
of virulence in a mind, that makes it chooſe to torture itſelf for the ſake 
of exerting its ſpite; againſt another. Which ſpite alſo, through the 
goodneſs of an over-ruling Providence, inſtead of hurting the. perſon 
attacked, moſt commonly recoils in vengeance upon the perſon who has 
indulged in himſelf ſo deviliſh a temper. 475 N 
The natural inclination we have to ſympathiſe with our fellow-crea- 
tures, to make their caſe our * and to ſuffer a ſenſible pain when we 
© Bhs | think 


paſſed over in ſilence. 
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think of their miſery or misfortyne, was placed in us, to draw us more 


effectually, than reaſon alone would, to endeavour. to relieve them. It 


is — evident, that this 1 of the mind — 2 _ encou- 
raged and ſtrengthened in e we eannet be too much attached 
to our fellow-creatures, * ſame time, that we to act chiefly 
upon rational motives in en to relieve rr of our 
brethren of mankind. | 

- Fear is a natural paſſion of the mind, and dughr us more Fa FRO 
gegen of the others. A reaſonable caution againſt, and de- 
fire of avoidi nee would prove in any degree hurtful, is the pru- 
dent motion of every rational created mind. The conduct * this paſ- 
ſion conſiſts in directing our fear, or eaution, to propet o To fear 

rty, or pain, or death, more than guilt, to een 

r, or of a liſe, more than future puniſhment for ages, is fearing a 
leſſer evil more chan a greater, ehooſing an extreme 2 of miſery for 
che fake of a an N ly ſpeaking, « 

Thou rit is, y a proof of baſeneſs 
of ln does not therefore f Anden, der dare to attempt any thing, 
however unreaſonable or unjuſt, is true y ve at A bully, a drunkard, 
or a lunatic, will attack what a wiſe man will avoid encountring with. 
For the natural, or adventitious vivacity of temper in fuch perſons, which 

is owing to bodily conſtitution, or intoxicat on by liquor, or to a preter- 
natural flow of foirits, hurrying ehem on, and reaſon being in them very 
weak, or altogether infufficient for reſtraining their impetuoſity, it is no 
wonder, if they run into the moſt extravagant and rous adven- 
rures, nor if they ſometimes carry all before them. For the very no- 
tion, that a or body men, axe reſelute to a deſperate degree, ren- 
ders them much more formidable to people who. have not, or perhaps 
cannot, wark themſelves up te the fame pitch. True courage is cook 
and deliberate, founded in a attachment to- juſtice, truth, love of 
one's country, and of true glory 3 and is regulated and reſtrained by wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs. True fortitude appears inflnitely more glorious in 
the faithful martyr, who, unſubdued b by. wank, and impriſonment, goes 
en, without fear, but without l leſs and alone, and in the 
midſt of the infulting croud body to the devouring flames, 
m honour of God and his tru 1 in = bluſtering commander at 
the head of his thouſands, who . to battle, and, in — 0 
the might of his army, already affures himſelf of vi ory. And yet 
latter is immortalized by the venal ſtrain of Rauery, white the former is 
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ble ſubject of reaſonable grief; and the concern of mind ought to be 
proportioned to the greatneſs of the loſs, or the ſeverity of the calamity 
which is come upon us. As for the affliftions of this preſent liſe, juch 
as the loſs of riches, of health, of the favour of the great, of the good 
opinion of our fellow-creatures, of friends or relations, by removal to 
diſtant places, or by death ; theſe, and the like, being all temporary, 
we ſhew our wiſdom moſt by bearing them with patience, or even, 
of them, with indifference, in conſideration of the ' proſpect we have, 
if we be virtuous, of having all ſuch loſſes made up to us hereafter ; of 
being hereafter poſſeſſed of the true and unfading riches ; of having the 
integrity of our characters cleared before men and angels; of being reſ- 


tored to our valuable friends and relations, and united to them in a bet- . 


ter and happier ſtate, where they and we ſhall be fitter for true and ex- 
alted friendſhip, and where we ſhall no more fear a cruel ſeparation. 
There is but one juſt ſubject of great or laſting grief, that I know 
of; it is, The conſideration of our guilt before God. That we ourſelves, 
or others, ſhould ever have offended the kindeſt and beſt of beings, 
whom we were, by all the ties of nature and reafon, obliged to 
love, to obey, and to adore ; this is a grief that will lie heavy upon 
every conſiderate mind. And, till that happy day comes, when all tears 
are to be wiped away, and all griefs buried in oblivion, the thought of 
our own guilt, and that of our unhappy unthinking fellow-creatures, ought 
not far any long time to be out of our view. Nor is there any degree of 
concern (inferior to what might diſqualify us for the performance of the 
duties of life) too great for the occaſion. Nor can any thing be ima- 
gined mare abſurd, than for a reafonabie being to expreſs more uneaſineſs 
about a trifting loſs or affliction, which, like all temporal diſtreſſes, will 
after a few years be to us, as if they had never been; at the ſame. time 
that the conſideration of thoſe offences againſt the Majeſty of heaven, 
which may have fatal effects upon their final ſtate, raiſes no uneaſineſs in 
their minds. That a thinking creature (or rather a creature capable of 
thought) ſhould fret for the loſs of a mortal friend or relation, whom 
he always knew to be mortal; and be under no concern for his having 


erful, the moſt faithful, and the kindeſt friend. That a rational crea- 
ture ſhould bitterly lament the loſt patronage of a prinee; or peer, whoſe 
favour he knew ta be to the laſt degree uncertain and precarious ; and 
give himſelf no trouble about his having forfeited the protection of Him, 
ee e depends for every moment's exiſtence, and every degree 
1 he can ever enjoy in the preſent life, and through all eter - 
nity ! Surely ſuch grief is indulged with great improprie tr. 


q 3 


alienated from himſelf, by his wickedneſs, the favour of the moſt pow- | 
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While we live in the body, it is plainly neceſſary, that we beſtow a 
reaſonable attention upon the body, for providing whatever may be uſe- 
ful for its health and ſupport. But to think of eradicating, or deſtroy- 
ing the appetites, would be making ſure of the deſtruction of the body. 
The point we ought to have in view is, therefore, to conduct and regu- 
late them ſo, as beſt to anſwer the wiſe ends, for which they were planted 
in our nature. | gy | 

That every living creature ſhould have in its make a ſtrong deſire to 
preſerve life, was neceſſary. But in rational minds all natural inſtincts 
are to be under the controul of reaſon; the ſuperior faculty to govern 
the inferior. It is evident, that there may be many caſes, in which rec- 
titude and propriety may require us to get over the inſtinctive love of 
life, as po” to conquer the influence of the other natural paſſions. 
Whoever loves life more than virtue, religion, or his country, is guilty 
of a groſs abſurdity, in preferring that, which is of leſs conſequence, to 
that which is of greater. We are always to endeavour, as before ob- 
ſerved, to view things in the light, they may be ſuppoſed to appear in 
to the all-comprehenſive Mind. But I cannot bring myſelf to believe, 
that my life appears to the ſupreme Mind of ſuch importance, that it 
ought to be preſerved to the prejudice of ſacred and eternal truth; that 
it is better; the people ſhould periſh for one man, than one man for the 


he 4 
I the heroes and ſages among the Heathens, who had no ſuch ſure 
proſpect of a future exiſtence as we have, or may have; whoſe views 
of a life to come, were rather ſtrong deſires, than well eſtabliſhedhopes ; 
if they ſhewed ſuch a contempt of the preſent life, as to give it up with 
joy and triumph for the ſervice of their country, and for the ſake of 
truth; of which hiſtory furniſhes inſtances almoſt innumerable; it were 
to be expected, that we ſhould in the contempt of life, greatly exceed 
them; which, to our ſhame, is far from being the caſe. 

A' competency of the good things of life being neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of life, it is evident, that a reaſonable degree of care, induſtry, and 
frugality is altogether proper; of which I have treated pretty copiouſly 
in the firſt part of this work. Whenever this care for the conveniencies 
of life proceeds ſuch a length, as to produce a love of riches for their 
own ſake, it is then, that a man ſhews himſelf bewildered and loſt to all 
rational and judicious views, and enchanted with a mere imaginary ob- 
ject of no real value in itſelf. That a man ſhould beſtow his whole la- 
— in heaping up pieces of metal, or paper, and ſhould make his ve- 
ry being wretched, becauſe he cannot get together the quantity he aims 
at, which he does not need, nor would uſe, if he had them in his poſ- 
ſeſſion; is much the ſame wiſdom, as if he ſpent his life in filling his 
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magazines with cockle-ſhells, or pebbles. If it be likewiſe remembered, 
that every paſſion indulged, becomes in time an unconquerable habit, 
and that a fixed love of ſordid riches is altogether unſuitable to the ſpi- 
ritual immortal ſtate, for which we were intended, where gold and ſilver 
will be of no value; if it be conſidered, that a great degree of avarice 
is wholly inconſiſtent with every generous ſentiment, and even with 
common honeſty ; and that any conſtant purſuit whatever, which en- 
gages the whole attention, and takes it off from thoſe ſublime views of 
uturity, and thoſe preparations for immortality, which are abſolutely 
neceſſary toward our being found fit for that final ſtate, is highly crimi- 
nal; if theſe, and various other conſiderations be allowed their due 
weight, it will appear, that covetouſneſs is a vice altogether unſuitable to 
the dignity of our nature, and that the ſafe fide to err on, with regard 
- riches, is, To be too indifferent, rather than too anxious about 
them. 1 
If the ſole deſign of the appetite of hunger be, To oblige us, mecha- 
nically, by means of pain, to take that due care of ſupporting the body 
by proper nouriſhment, which we could not have been ſo agreeably, and 
effectually brought to, by pure reaſon, it is obvious, that the view we 
ought to have in eating, is the ſupport of life. That kind of food, which 
is fitteſt for nouriſhing the body, and the leaſt likely to breed diſeaſes; 
is evidently the beſt. And if artificial diſhes, unnatural mixtures, and 
high ſauces, be the leaſt proper for being aſſimilated into chyle and blood, 
and the moſt likely to produce humours unfriendly to the conſtitution ; 
what is commonly called rich feeding is, in truth, flow poylon. It is 
therefore very ſtrange, that men ſhould have ſo little command of them- 
ſelves, that, for the ſake of the trifling pleaſure of having their palates 
tickled with a ſavoury taſte, they ſhould venture the ſhortening of their 
days. At the ſame time, that the enormous expence of a rich table 
might be ſpared, and the ſame, or rather indeed a much higher pleaſure, 
in eating, might be enjoyed, if people would but give themſelves time 
and exerciſe to acquire a hearty appetite. - But I really believe that is 
what ſome have never experienced, and conſequently have no concep- 
tion of. N | | * 

The vices we are in danger of running into, by which our table may 
become a ſnare to us, are, beſtowing too great expence, or too much 
time at our meals, over-gorging nature, or hurting our health by a wrong 
choice of food. Nothing ſeems more evident, than that to waſte or 
ſquander away the good gifts of Providence, eſpecially in fo ſordid a 
manner, as upon the materials of gluttony, is altogether unjuſtifiable. 


The only rational notion we can form of the deſign of hls in in 
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the ut this is w t few will care to on in words; which 
makes their declaring it by their practice the more abſurd, and inconſiſtent. 
If is be our duty to preſerve our health and life for uſefulneſs in our 
Ration, it can never be innocent in us to pervert the very means ap- 

ted for the ſupport of the body, to the deſtruction of the body. 
e are her upon duty, and are to keep. upon our poſt, till called off. 
Aud he who-wrifles with life, and loſes it upon any trivolous occalion. 
muſt anſwer for it hereafter to the Author of life. 

Laſtly, if it be certain, that in the future world of ſpirits, to which 
woes Mi haflnings there will be no occaſion for this appetite, nor any 
Er n appetites at all, nothing is more evident, than the abſur- 

2 nc an unbounded and licentious manner, as to 
over us, and ta work it into the very mind, 
as > . 2 when the body, for whoſe fake it was. given, has 
no. farther occaſion for it. The deſign our Maker had in placing us in 
this ſtate. of diſcipline, was to give us an opportunity of. * 
ourſelves other ſort of habits. than thoſe of gluttony. and ſenſuality. 
| Of the many fatal contrivances, which our ſpecies, doo fertile in inven- 
tion, have hit upon for corrupting themſelves, defaci 
i wg A — mind, and pet verting the end of 

_—— more unaccountable, if we were not too well ac- 
was ws inſtances Fr 
That ever it ſhould, become a practice for rational beings to delight in 
overturning their reaſon; that ever men 1 chooſe, by 
ſwallowing a magical draught, to brutify themſelves; nay to fink them- 
ſelves below the level of the brutes ; for drunkenneſs is peculiar to our 
ſpecies: ;, this madneſs muſt appear to other orders of being wonderful- 
ly ſhocking, No man can bear the leaſt reflexion upon his underſtand- 
ing, whatever he will upon his virtue. Yet men will indulge a prac- 
tice, 
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tice, by which experience convinces them, they will effectually loſe their 
underſtanding, and become perfect idiots. Unthinking . are wont 
to look with great contempt upon natural fools. But in what light ought 
they to view a fool of his own making ? What can be conceived more 
unſuitable to the dignity of human nature, than the drunkard, with his 
eyes ſtaring, - his tongue ſtammering, his lips quivering, his hands 
trembling, his legs tottering, and his ſtomach heaving. Decency will 
not ſuffer me to proceed in ſo filthy a deſcription. The ſwine-wallow- 
ing in the mire is not ſo loathſome an object as the drunkard; for na- 
ture in her meaneſt dreſt is always nature: but the drunkard is a monſter, 
quite out of nature, The aal rational being upon earth reduced to 
abſolute incapacity of reaſon, or ſpeech! A being formed for immor- 
tality ſunk into filth and ſenſuality. A creature endowed with capacities 
for being a companion of angels, and inhabiting the etherial regions, 
in a condition not fit to come into a clean room, among his fellow- 
creatures. The lord of this world ſunk below the vileſt of the brutes. 
One would think all this was bad enough : but there is much worſe 
to be ſaid againſt this moſt abominable and fatal vice. For there is no 
other that ſo effectually and ſo ſuddenly unhinges and overturns all vir- 
tues, and deſtroys every thing valuable in the mind, as drunkenneſs. 
For it takes off every reſtraint, and opens the mind to every temptation. 
So that there is no ſuch expeditious way for a perſon to corrupt and 
debauch himſelf, to turn himſelf from a man into a demon, as by in- 
roxicating himſelf with ſtrong liquor. Nor is there, perhaps, any 
other habit ſo bewitching, and which becomes fo foon unconquerable as 
drunkenneſs. The reaſon is plain. There is no vice which ſo effec- 
tually deſtroys reaſon. . And when the faculties of the mind are over- 
turned, what means can the unhappy perſon uſe, or what courſe can an- 
other take with him, to ſet him right? To attempt to reform a con- 
firmed drunkard is much the ſame as preaching, to a madman, or idiot. 
Reaſon, the helm of the mind, once deſtroyed, there is nothing left 
wherewith to ſteer it. It muſt then be left to run adrift. 
It is deplorable to think of the miſerable pretences made uſe of to apo- 
logize for this beaſtly vice. One excuſes himſelf by his being neceſſa- 
rily obliged to keep company. But it is notorious that nothing more ef- 
fectually difqualifies a man for company, than to have his tongue tied, 
and his brains ſtupified with liquor. Beſides, no man is obliged to do 
himſelf a miſchief, to do another no kindneſs. Another pretends he is 
drawn by his buſineſs, or way of life, to taverns and places of enter- 
tainment. But a man muſt never have been drunk, nor ever ſeen ano- 
ther drunk, to imagine that _—_— * help him in driving bar- 
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gains; On the contrary every body knows, that one is never ſo likely to be 
impoſed on as when he is in liquor. Nor is the pretence of drinking to 


drive away care, to paſs the time, or to cheer the ſpirits, more worthy 
of a rational creature. If, by the force of ſtrong liquor, a man's cares 


may be mechanically baniſhed, and his conſcience lulled aſleep for a 
time; he can only expect them to break looſe upon him afterwards with 
the greater fury. And he who artificially raiſes his ſpirits by drinking, 
will find them ſink and flag in proportion. And then they muſt be raiſed 

in. And fo on, till at laſt he has no ſpirits to raiſe. For under- 
ſtanding, and fortune, and virtue, and health, all fall before this dread- 
ful deſtroyer. And as for drinking to paſs the time, inſtead of an ex- 
cuſe, it is an aggravation. It is criminal enough to waſte expence and 


health, without laviſhing precious time beſides. 


Nor is the pretence o 2 odious among one's neighbours, and be- 
ing looked upon as a preciſe fellow, for living temperately, any better 
than the others. Alas! we are not hereafter to ſtand or fall by the opi- 
nion of our neighbours. Beſides, we ourſelves in many caſes ſhew a 


neglect of the opinion of mankind; and do not croſs our inclinations to 


ain it. And if in one inſtance, Why not in another? As we may be 
ure of the favourable opinion of the ſober part of our acquaintance by 
keeping on the right ſide; the approbation of one of whom is prefera- 
ble to that of a thouſand drunkards. | 
Of all kinds of intemperance, the modern times have produced one 
the moſt fatal and unheard of, which like a plague over-runs and lays 
waſte both town and country, ſweeping the lower part of the people, 
who indulge in it, by thouſands to the grave. The unhappy invention 
I mean, and which ſeems by its miſchievous effects to claim Satan him- 
ſelf for its author, is the drinking of fermented ſpirituous liquors. This 
is no place for ſetting forth the deſtructive effects of that moſt ſhocking 


ſpecies of debauchery. That has been the ſubject of a parliamentary 


enquiry. And it is to be hoped, that the accounts laid before that au- 
ouſt body, which were tragical enough to melt a heart of a rock, will 
be the cauſe of producing an effectual remedy for that ruinous national 
evil. FRE? . 

The beſt human means I know of, for conquering a habit of drinking, 
are to avoid temptation, to accuſtom one's ſelf by degrees to leſſen the 


quantity, and lower the ſtrength of the liquor by a more and more copi- 
ous dilution with water. 


The natural deſire of the two ſexes was placed in us for the ſupport 
of the ſpecies. It is not therefore to be eradicated ; but, only brought 
under proper regulations, ſo as the end may the beſt be anſwered. That 
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the union of one man and one woman for life, was the original deſign is 
evident from the near equality between the numbers of the two ſexes. 
For one man therefore to break looſe upon the other ſex, and ap- 
propriate to himſelf a plurality, is evidently againſt the order of nature, 
and inconſiſtent with the good of ſociety, in which every individual is 
to enjoy all his natural rights and privileges, and all monopolies are un- 
juſt. That the marriage engagement ought to be ſacred and indiſſoluble 
but by death, is plain from conſidering the various bad effects of its be- 
ing precarious, as alienating the affections of the two parties for one an- 
other, and for their common children, and thereby defeating one main 
end of their coming together, viz. to be mutual helps and ſupports to 
one another under the various diſtreſſes of life; encouraging inconſtancy 
and an endleſs deſire of variety; and expoſing one of the ſexes to the 
unhappineſs of a ſlaviſh dependence. That all commerce of the ſexes, 
where a due care is not had for the RY is vicious, is evident from 
conſidering, that thereby the very deſign of nature is fruſtrated. That 
invading the bed of our neighbour is highly injurious, is plain, becauſe 
it is a breach of the moſt ſolemn engagements, and moſt ſacred vows, 
without which there could be no marriage. That all commerce of the ſexes 
except in lawful marriage is unjuſtifiable, is certain, in that it tends to the 
diſcouragement of that moſt wiſe and excellent inſtitution. And that it 
is the indiſpenſable duty of every man and woman to enter into that ſtate, 
excepting in the caſe of unſurmountable conſtitutional or 1 ob- 
jections, is as plain, as that it is the duty of every man and woman to eat 
and drink. For it is as certainly the deſign of Providence, that the ſpe- 
cies be kept up, as that the life of individuals be preſerved by nouriſh- 
ment. And what is the duty of one is the duty of all, unleſs in the 
caſe of inſuperable obſtacles. 
The 2 — of this appetite to exceſs is as clearly unjuſtifiable as 
that of any other. The effects of every undue ſenſual indulgence are 
ſinking and debaſing the mind, miſleading it from the ſublime views, 
and noble purſuits, for which it was created, and habituating it to diſobe- 
dience and miſrule, which is directly contrary to the intention of a ſtate 
of diſcipline. Whoever gives himſelf up to the uncontrouled dominion 
of paſſion or appetite, ſells himſelf an unredeemable ſlave to the moſt 
rigorous, and moſt deſpicable of tyrants. And it is only going on farther 
and farther in ſuch baſe indulgences, and at laſt, no gratification what- 
ever of the deſire will be ſufficient. Yet, there is no ſtate in life, in 
which abſtinence: at times, from ſenſual gratifications of every kind, is 
not indiſpenſably neceſſary. Every reader's common ſenſe will convince 
him of wah of this, and particularly with reſpect to the ſubject we 
are now upon. Tho? marriage is the natural way of gratifying the mutual 
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deſires of the ſexes, every body knows, that unbounded indulgence is 
utterly incompatible even with the marriage ſtate. Which fhews plainly 
that the due regulation and reſtraint of every paſſion and appetite, is the 
ſcheme of nature, and that unbounded exceſs is contrary to nature. 
And yet, how ſtrange is it to conſider the poor and ſuperficial fallacies, 
which mankind think ſufficient to ſatisfy themſelves with, rather than 
ive up their favourite vices and follies. What can be more contempt- 
le than the common plea for all exceſſive and irregylar indulgences, 
particularly, the criminal commerce of the ſexes ; That we are formed 
with natural inclinations, deſires, and ——_— and why ſhould we not 
act according to the bent of our nature? 1 
To purſue the ends of nature, according to the order of nature, is 
ſo far from being criminal, that it is virtue. But exceſs and irregularity 
are directly contrary to nature's views, This is ſeen by every man, in 
every caſe where paſſion and appetite do not blind him. We have a na- 
tural appetite, for example, to food. How comes it then, that we don't 
as often over-gorge our ſtomachs with plain bread as with dainties ? The 
one would be as irregular and vicious as the other. Yet we ſhould ſee 
a ſtrange abſurdity in the former, while we can excuſe ourſelves in the 
latter. If we are formed with a natural appetite for food, why do we 
make ſuch a difference in the indulgence of our appetite in delicacies, 
from plain food ? The truth is, that exceſs of all kinds is indefenſible, 
and unnatural, If it were natural, we ſhould be as apt to eat too much 
bread, as too much paſty. It is the deplorable weakneſs of our nature, 
that we yield to appetite and paſſion, till they become too powerful for 
us, and lead us captive in ſpite of ourſelves. While we pretend, we 
only follow nature, we are indulging a falſe and vitiated taſte. And in 
no indulgence is there more ſhameful exceſs committed, nor greater de- 
viations from the intention of nature, than in that which is che ſubject 
of this paragraph. Were the above apology for exceſs of any weight, 
is, were it proper we ſhould do every thing we have power or incli- 
nation to, we might by the ſame plea throw ourſelves down a precipice, 
becauſe we have power to do it. The thief may ſteal, becauſe he has a na- 
tural deſire to eaſe rather than labour; the drunkard may drink himſelf 
to death, becauſe it is natural to quench thirſt; the paſſionate man may 
kill his enemy, becauſe he has a natural diſpoſition to repel injuries; 
in ſhort, if this plea be good for any thing, it renders all exceſſes, which 
take their firſt riſe from a natural appetite, innocent. | 
Such an indulgence in ſleep, in leiſure or inaction, and in relaxations 
ar amuſements, as may be neceſſary for the refreſhment and health of 


theſe frail vehicles we now inhabit, is allowable. And the R 
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of ſuch indulgence is different according to different conſtitutions and 
ways of life. But it is to be feared, that hundreds exceed the bounds 
of moderation, for one, who reſtricts himſelf too much. Let every 
reader lay his hand upon his heart, and think what loſt time he will 
nave to anſwer for hereafter. The ſafe ſide is, to indulge rather too little 
than too much. A tolerable conſtitution will hold better with eight 
hours ſleep, in the twenty - four, than with more. And as to relaxations 
or diverſions, the plea of their neceſſity is wholly groundleſs, except for 
thoſe who live a laborious, or ſtudious life. hat neceſſity for thoſe, 
whoſe whole exiſtence is one continued courſe of indolence and relaxa- 
tion, for relaxation? Relaxation from what? Not from buſineſs ; for 
they never do any. And the proper relaxation from idleneſs, would be 
to do ſomewhat. And there is no mortal, who is one degree above 
an idiot, that is not capable of doing ſomething worth living for. 

| Whoever can perſuade himſelf, that it was the intention of his Maker, 
in placing him in this ſtate of diſcipline, that he ſhould paſs an exiſtence 
as uſeleſs as that of a ſtock or a ſtone (ſuppoling him innocent of all po- 
ſitive crimes) muſt have ſtrange notions of the Divine oeconomy, and of 
his own nature. And if that fort of life be Jawful and proper for one 
perſon, it is ſo for all. And where would then be the buſineſs of life, 
the improvement of ourſelves, the care of our children, the govern- 
ment of. kingdoms, the advancement of the ſpecies toward a preparation 
for a future ſtate of happineſs. Let no one pretend, that he cannot find 
employment, till he has performed all that is preſcribed in this book; 
till he has reached the utmoſt dignity of human nature, of which the 
preſent ſtate is capable. A: 

I will here throw together a few remarks on ſome of the modern faſhi- 

onable amuſements. | x bs 
Gaming is an amuſement wholly unworthy of rational beings, having 
neither the pretence of exerciſing the body, of exerting ingenuity, or 
of giving any natural pleaſure; and 2 its entertainment wholly to 
an unnatural and vitiated taſte; the cauſe of infinite loſs of time, of 
enormous deſtruction of money, of irritating the paſſions, of ſtirring 
up avarice, of innumerable ſneaking tricks and frauds, of encourag- 
ing idleneſs, of diſguſting people againſt their proper employments, 
and of ſinking and debaſing all that 1s truly great and valuable in the 
mind. | As 


Cards being now become ſo univerſal, as to be the nuſance of almoſt all companies, it 
may ſeem neceflary in opt oſing the general practice of the polite, to ſupport what is above 
faid againſt card-playing by ſome authorities, which will, I believe, appear at leaſt equal 
to thoſe of any of the moſt eminent modern defenders of that ſtupid and miſchievous 
amuſement. 


« Play, 
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As for the theatrical diverſions, they are managed in ſuch a manner, 
that a ſober perſon may be aſhamed to be ſeen at many of them. It is 
notorious that the bulk of our Exgliſb plays are not fit to be ſeen in print. 
The tragedies are, generally ſpeaking, a heap of wild flights and bom- 
baſtic rants, and the comedies of ſcandalous impurities ;. neither of which 
can be thought worthy the attention of a people who value themſelves ei- 
upon their taſte or their virtue, There may be found, perhaps, in the 
2 language, about twenty or thirty pieces, eſpecially ſome of Shake- 
Dear s, which, if ſubjected to pretty ſevere caſtigation, and properly re- 

reſented, might be ſaid to make a noble entertainment. But theſe 
E only as traps to draw in the innocent and unwary to a delight in the 
diverſions of the theatre; and by the ſagacity of the managers of the 
theatres, who very well know, that the groſs of an audience have no 
taſte for what is really excellent in thoſe entertainments, and are only to 
be pleaſed with ſhew, or ribaldry ; by their cunning management, I ſay, 
it comes about, that it is not much ſafer for a young and innocent per- 
ſon to be preſent at the repreſentation of a chaſte and virtuous piece, 
than of one of the moſt profane. What does it avail, that the piece it- 


« Play, wherein perſons of condition, eſpecially ladies“ [in our times all ages, ſexes, 
and ranks] ** avafte ſo much of their time, is a plain inſtance that people cannot be idle; 
* they muſt be doing ſomething,” [if it be miſchief ] “ For how elſe could they fit ſo 
«+ many hours zei/ing at that which gives generally more vexation than delight to people, 
« while they are engaged in it? It is certain gaming leaves no /atisfa4ion behind it to 
«© thoſe who reflect when it is over, and it no way prefits either body or mind, As to eftates, 
« if it ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it is then a trade and not a recreation, wherein 
„ few thrive; and at beſt, a thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on't, who. fills his 
«« pockets at the price of his reputation. | 
| Lock E on Egucat, p. 366. 

And afterwards, page 368. 


« As to cards and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is never to learn any play upon 
ce 0. — ſo to be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous temptations and incroaching waſters 
* of uſeful time. 

| Wi would this great man have ſaid, had he lived in our times, when it is common 
for people to ſpend five or fix hours every night at cards, Sunday not excepted ; which 
amounts to a foufth or fifth part of the whole time of life, and comes in all to perhaps ten 
or a dozen years in a long life? 


Let us now hear Mr, Addiſen on the ſame ſubject. Syrcr. N'“. gz, 


J muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be altogether converſant in 
© ſuch diverſions as are merely innacent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them, but 
„ that there is 2 Hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay 
« for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the 
* beft ſenſe paſſing away hours together in Guing and dividing a pack of cards, with no 
% other coxwer/ation, but what is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas but 
„ thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together in different figures. Would not a man laugh 
„ to hear any one of this ſpecies complaining that /ife is foortF” Py 
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ſelf be unexceptionable ; if it is to be interlarded with lewd ſongs or 
dances, and tagged at the concluſion with a ludicrous and beaſtly farce ? 
I cannot therefore in conſcience, give youth any other advice, than ge- 
nerally to avoid ſuch diverſions, as cannot be indulged without the ut- 
moſt danger of perverting their taſte, and corrupting their morals. _ 

As for maſquerades, if the intention of them be intriguing, they an- 
ſwer ſome end, tho' a bad one; if not, they ſeem by all accounts to be 
ſuch a piece of wretched foolery, as ought to be thought unworthy of 
any but children, or mad people. That a thouſand people ſhould come 
together in ridiculous drefles only to ſqueak to one another, I know you, 
and, Do you know me ! Poſterity, if the world ſhould grow a little wiſer, 
will not believe it; but will conclude, that their great grandfathers and 
grandmothers were either very fooliſh, or very naught. 

I know of no very material objection againſt the entertainments of 
muſic called concerts, if they be not purſued to the loſs of too much 
time or money. Thoſe called oratorios, being a kind of drama's taken 
from Scripture, are, I think, extremely exceptionable, as they tend to 
degrade thoſe awful ſubjects, and to turn into diverſion what is more 
proper for devotion. 

Promiſcuous dancing at public balls, is, I think, a diverſion no way pro- 
per for young people, as it gives an opportunity for the artful and deſign- 
ing of either ſex to lay ſnares for one another, which ſometimes prove fatal. 
At the ſame time, country-dancing in private, where the whole company 
are known to one another, where the parents or other judicious perſons 
preſide, where decency is kept up, and moderation uſed, muſt, I think, 
be owned to be both an agreeable amuſement, and a wholeſome ex- 
erciſe. | 
Hunting, the favourite diverſion of the country-gentry, is, without 
doubt, the very beſt that can be uſed, for the preſervation of health, 
excluſive of the danger of broken bones. But, as a gentleman ought 
in all reaſon to be poſſeſſed. of other endowments and accompliſhments, 
beſides that of a healthy conſtitution, one would think, a few other em- 
ployments ſhould have place, ſuch as reading, overlooking their buſi- 
neſs, improving their x" 2% ſerving their friends, and country, and 
preparing themſelves for another world: for ſurely that cannot be ſaid 
to be the exiſtence of a thinking, ſocial, immortal creature, which is di- 
vided between hunting, drinking, and ſleeping. | 

The diſtreſs many people ſeem to be in tor ſomewhat to paſs the time, 
might have been prevented by their ſtudying in the earlier part of life 
to acquire a little taſte for reading and contemplation. Whoever: can 
find an agreeable companion in a book, a tree, or a flower, can never 


be 


of our diſcipline; an 
tention, of deviating into error in ſo ſeemingly trivial a particular as 
that of dreſs. Too much time, or too great expence beſtowed on dreſs, 
that is, more than might do the buſineſs decently, becomes criminal. 
For that is waſting upon an affair of very little conſequence, what is of 
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be at a loſs how to paſs his leiſure hours, though he ſhould not be in the 
way of the card-table, the tavern, or the play, And it is well worth 
while to acquire a little taſte for mental amuſements in one's early years 
(the only time of life in which it is to be acquired) for when all is ſaid, 
it is but a miſerable caſe for a man to have in himſelf no entertainment 
for himſelf; but to be obliged to be beholden to others for all his pleaſure 


in life. 


Our ſituation in the 3 ſtate is ſuch, that every thing makes a part 
we are in danger, without proper care, and at- 


great value, and might be much better applied. Levity, or wantonneſs 
appearing in dreſs is alſo unjuſtifiable, as tending to produce bad effects 
on ourſelves and others. x 

To conclude, the proper conduct of the paſſions and appetites conſiſts 
briefly, In following nature in the indulgence of them; in taking care, 


above all things, not to ſuffer them to get ſuch a hold of the mind, as to 


enſlave it, - that is, to engage ſo much of its attention as may diſqualit 
it for worthier purſuits, make it unhappy by continually hankering af. 
ter the gratification of one low deſire or other, and place its whole ſatis- 
faction in ſuch gratifications. The due conduct of the paſſions and ap- 
petites ſuppoſes reaſon to bear rule in the mind, and the interior pow- 
ers to be in ſubjection. Whoever keeps his mind conſtantly in ſuch a 
condition, is at all times in a capacity for acting a part ſuitable to the 
dignity of human nature, and performing his duty to his fellow-creatures, 
and to his Creator. E 


6-6-6 V8, 
Of cur Obligations with Reſpect to our Fellow-creatures. 


H E foundation upon which the whole of our duty to our fellow- 
creatures muſt reſt, is benevolence. And the meaſure of our love 
ro the reſt of mankind, is, its being equal to that which we have for our- 
ſelves. The reaſon why it is made our duty to love our neighbours as our- 
ſelves, is, That being proper, there ſhould be ſuch an order of beings, 
as man, created, it was impoſſible for Divine wiſdom to propoſe the 
production of ſuch a ſpecies, without intending them to be united toge- 
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ther as a ſociety ; and that mutual love and agreement are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the very idea of a ſociety. As it is impoſſible to conceive a 
material ſyſtem, in which repulſion ſhould univerſally prevail, and attrac- 
tion have no place, but every particle of matter ſhould repel every other, 
ſo is it inconceivable that a ſociety ſhould ſubſiſt, in which every indivi- 
dual ſhould hate every other. ; 
Our ſelf-love is very wiſely made the meaſure of our love to our fel- 
low-creatures, becauſe every individual ought to conſider himſelf as on- 
ly one among many, as he is in fact, and no way of greater conſequence 
than his neighbour, before the univerſal Governor, than as he may be 
more virtuous than he. And as human penetration does not reach ſo 
far as to judge of internal characters, we cannot upon any rational pre- 
tence pronounce ourſelves preferable to others, nor conſequently ought 
to love our fellow-creatures at all leſs than ourſelves. It is true, that 
the order of human affairs is ſuch, as to direct every man to apply him- 
ſelf to the conducting of his own concerns, and conſulting his own in- 
tereft ; becauſe every man knows beſt, and is therefore the fitteſt, to un- 
dertake the management of his own concerns, temporal and fpiritual. 
By which means every man's concerns are likely to be managed to the 
beſt purpoſe. But it does not follow from thence, that any man ought 
in his own mind to prefer himſelf to another, or to love himſelf more 
than his neighbour. | | 
Whoever loves his neighbour as himſelf, will ſnew his affection by 
conſulting his intereſt in all things which may concern either his body, 
his ſoul, his fortune, or reputation. For every man, who rationally 
loves himſelf, will ſtudy his own intereſt with reſpect to theſe four great 
concerns. | 
To conſult our neighbour's intereſt, is, to do him no injury ; to pre- 
vent, as much as in us lies, any other perſon from injuring him ; to do 
him" juſtice in every reſpect, and, beyond juſtice, to ſhew him all the 
kindneſs in our power. — 
To be negatively good, if we proceed no farther, is deſerving no more 
praiſe than a ſtock or a ſtone. And thoſe ſelfiſh and narrow-hearted peo- 
ple, whoſe whole praiſe is, that they do no harm, are not to be reckoned 
upon as members of ſociety ; but are mere cyphers in the creation. Such 
ſordid diſpoſitions, as will admit no thought of any thing but ſelf, can 
never be fit for any. place in that more extenſive future ſociety, which 
will be compoſed wholly of beings ennobled and perfected by virtue and 
univerſal benevolence. For in that higher ſtate, every individual will 
be connected with the whole, and the whole with every individual. So 
that there will be no detached or ſeparate beings. This ſhews the neceſ- 
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ſity of habituating ourſelves to conſider ourſelves as parts of the whole, 
and of enlarging our minds by an extenſive beneyolence. This alſo 
ſhews the ſtrange abſurdity of making retirement from ſociety, in the ac- 
tive time of life, a of religion. As by that unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous practice one Hare part of our duty is wholly cut off, and the hu- 
man mind, which ought by all poſſible methods to be drawn and en- 
raged to ſociety, is 1 and ſeparated from it, and habituated to 
think with horror of the very ſtate for which it was formed. 
Affection to our neighbour will prevent our injuring him, and incline 
us to do him the ont Juſtice, firſt as to his fortune, or poſſeſſions. 1 
begin with this, as that part of our neighbour's concerns, which is of 
the leaſt conſequence; intending to proceed afterwards to thoſe which 
touch more nearly. Now the foundation of property is in reaſon, of recti- 
tude, that is to ſay, That a perſon may in ſuch a manner come to be 
poſſeſſed of a portion of the good things of life, that he may have an 
excluſive right to it, againſt all mankind ; ſo that for any other to de- 
| prive him of ſuch poſſeſſion, againſt his conſent, would be iniquitous or 
| unjuſt. As the infinite Author of all things has an unqueſtionable ti- 
tle to all creatures and things in the univerſe, it is evident, that he 
may in the courſe of his providence give to any man the poſſeſſion 
of any of the good things of life; and what He gives cannot 
without injuſtice be, by any private perſon, forcibly or clandeſ- 
8 . tinely taken away. At the ſame time, the general conſent of ſo- 
ciety, or the law of the country, in which a perſon lives, may, for wiſe 
and generally beneficial purpoſes, render property, otherwiſe rightful, 
| not tenable; and may make all things common, except where the Di- 
vine law has abſolutely prohibited alienation, as in matrimony. In a 
country, where excluſive property is eſtabliſhed and ſupported by law, 
or mutual agreement, a right to valuable poſſeſſions may come, firſt, 
by birth. It is plainly agreeable to reaſon, that a parent provide 
for his own off-ſpring, preferably to ſtrangers. The natural affec- 
tion of even the inferior creatures for their young, leads to this. 
By the ſame rule all ſucceſſions among perſons related by marri- 
age, or blood, are equitably, and legally eſtabliſhed ; and it becomes 
myuſtice to deprive any one of property ſo acquired. The fruits of a 
perſon's ingenuity, or labour, are alſo lawful property. Purchaſe is the 
giving what one had a right to, for ſomething which belonged to an- 
other; and therefore purchaſe gives a juſt right. Free gift, from one 
who has power to give, makes a juſt title, In things, which have been 
78 claimed by no one, the firſt poſſeſſion gives a title, as in the caſe of un- 


inhabited countries. To ſeize a country by force of arms, to the pre- 
judice of the original inhabitants, is a flagrant injuſtice. For as the firſt 
ü entrance 
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entrance into an uninhabited country, being by the direction of Provi- 
dence, gives the firſt difcoverers a title to it, it is evident, that no perſon 
can, without violating the laws of juſtice, diſturb the firſt poſſeſſors in 
their property, or pretend to a ſettlement in that country, but by agree- 
ment with the firſt poſſeſſor s. | 
I do not think it neceflary to my purpoſe, to determine with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs the boundaries of property, or how far one perſon may 
lawfully incroach upon another's right. Whoever ſincerely loves his 
neighbour with the ſame meaſure of affection as himſelf, will be as ten- 
der of his property, as he would wiſh others to be of his own ; and who- 
ever reſolves to regulate his conduct according to rectitude, will be more 
delicately fearful of breaking in upon another's right, than of loſing 
part of his own. And with the utmoſt reaſon. For in violating his 
neighbour's right, he becomes Faun before God; whereas in loſing his 
own, the worlt conſequence is, his N deprived of what is of no great 
value in itſelf, and which he muſt ſoon leave behind him. yn 
Whatever practices tend to the violation of any perſon's juſt property, 
they are all contrary to the affection we _ to entertain for our neigh- 
bour, and to ſtrict rectitude. Whether ſuch practices are openly vio- 
lent, or more indirect and concealed, the conſequences being the ſame, 
the vice is the ſame; unleſs where increaſed or diminiſhed by circum- 
ſtances of greater or leſs aggravation. Thus, receiving, or concealing, 
the property of another, whether ſtolen, robbed, or found, if the propri- 
etor is known, or aſſiſting or countenancing another in ſuch prac- 
tices, is the ſame injury to our neighbour, as direct theft. | 
The moſt extenſive and ruinous violation of property, is that which 
is committed by thoſe ſcourges and curſes of this lower world, Tyrants. 
When one of thoſe furies, the diſgrace, and horror of the human ſpe- 
cies, breaks looſe upon mankind, a whole kingdom is robbed, a quarter 
of the world plundered. And in'that day, when all differences of rank, 
inferior and ſuperior, king and ſubje&, will be at an end; dreadful in 
that day will be the charge againſt thoſe who, being by Divine provi- 
dence raiſed for the general happineſs of mankind, have uſed their power 
only to ſpread extenſive miſery and diſtreſs among God's creatures. 
Whoever is by the Divine providence raiſed to a ſtation of power and 
influence, and takes the advantage of his power, to opprels his inſeriors, 
ſhews himſelf not only -unjuſt, but cowardly. For true greatneſs of 
mind ſcorns any unfair advantage. And, if it be unjuſt to appropriate 


to one's ſelf what belongs to another, however able he may be to bear 


the loſs, much more cruel and baſe is it for the rich to avail themſelves 
of their power to the diſtreſſing of their poor tenants or dependents. 
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What will add but a ſmall matter to the already overgrown wealth, and 
ſuperfluous ſtate of the powerful landlord, wrung from the poor induſ- 
trious farmer, reduces him and his numerous family, to the extremity 
of diſtreſs. And that heart muſt have little feeling, that would not ſpare 
a ſupertluous diſh, or a needleſs bottle, rather than a family of a- 
dozen fellow- creatures ſhould want bread. | 

I know of no oppreſſion in this happy country, of ſuch great and exten- 
ſive bad conſequence, as that occaſioned by the abuſe of law: The griev- 
ance of-which is ſo much the more calamitous, as the very intention of 
law is the redreſs of grievances. It is notorious, that it is in the power 
of any raſcally pettifogger to keep a whole town in fear, and to ruin as 
many as he pleaſes of the poor and induſtrious part of the inhabitants, 
who are, without doubt, collectively conſidered, the moſt valuable 
of the people. And the judge upon the bench muſt ſit and ſee lach 
wicked practices, without having it in his power to give any relief to an 
unhappy ſubject, who is ſtripped, and his family beggared, to ſatisfy a 
voracious blood-ſucker ; and all under pretence of equity. One ſingle 
regulation would at once put a ſtop to this whole complaint, viz. A law, 
by which, in all caſes of proſecution about private concerns, if one of 
the parties choſe to ſubmit the cauſe to arbitration, the other ſhould be 
obliged to ſtand to the award. The moſt judicious and prudent ſet of 
men in the nation, I mean the merchants, find this the moſt amicable, 


equitable, and frugal manner of deciding diſputes about property, and 


generally uſe it. And it were to be wiſhed that it were univerſal ; which 
it is to be hoped the abominable iniquity of law will at laſt bring 
about. 4 7 

The antient maxim, that the rigor of the law, is the heighth of injuſ- 
tice, is undoubtedly true. And whoever is ready to take all the advan- 
tage of his neighbour, which the law, ſtrained to its utmoſt ſtrictneſs, 
will give him, ſhews himſelf (fo far from loving his neighbour as him- 
ſelf) to be of a diſpoſition to plunder his neighbour for his own advan- 

e in the moſt iniquitous manner, if he could but at the ſame time 
keep himſelf ſafe ; and that it is not the love of juſtice and of his neigh- 
bour, but fear of puniſhment, that reſtrains him from the moſt noto- 
rious violations of property by theft or robbery. 

If by borrowing money, or buying goods upon credit, knowing one's 
ſelf to be in no condition to pay, while the perſon he deals with, believes 
him fit to be truſted, it by ſuch means as theſe, one may as much injure 
his neighbour's eſtate as by open violence, or theft, it is evident, that 
all ſuch proceedings are highly unjuſt. Every man has a right to know 
the truth in all caſes which concern himſelf. And whoever conceals from 
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his neighbour a truth, which if he had known, he would have acted an- 
other part than he did, is the cauſe of all the loſs he may ſuffer by ſuch 
tranſaction. Yet nothing is more common, than for traders to borrow 
large ſums a very few days before their becoming inſolvent. In which, 
beſides the injuſtice, the abuſe of friendſhip and confidence greatly ag- 
gravates the iniquity. * 
It is lamentable to obſerve how little regard is too generally paid to 
ſuch promiſes as people think themſelves not legally liable to be com- 
pelled to the performance of. Breaking promiſe is violating ſacred truth. 
And with holding from a perſon what one has abſolutely promiſed him, 
ſuppoſing it ſtill in his power to perform his promiſe, is depriving him 
of what he has a right to claim: which is in effect a violation of pro- 
rty. Eſpecially in the caſe of a dependence upon a promiſe given, 

by which the expectant is diſappointed, and greatly injured. This is di- 
rect injuſtice, falſhood, and cruelty. Nor does the conſideration of 
an unexpected expence, which the fulfilling of the promiſe may occaſion, 
bring any excuſe for violating it. All that was to have been conſidered 
beforehand, and accounted upon, before you gave your promiſe. At the 
ſame time, a generous man will quit his right to what has been promiſed 
him, when he finds, that the promiſer cannot, without conſiderable de- 
triment, fulfil his engagement. | | 
To with-hold a juſt debt, though the creditor ſhould not have it in 
his power to recover it by law, is equally unjuſt, as in the caſe of its be- 
ing recoverable. The intention of the law of bankruptcy is to give un- 
fortunate debtors an opportunity of doing juſtice to their creditors. 
Therefore whoever takes the advantage of his being cleared by the ſta- 
tute of bankruptcy, and refuſes to make complete payment of his 
whole debts, when it comes afterwards to be in his power, is guilty of the 
ſame ſort of injuſtice as the thief. And to take advantage of ſanctu- 
aries, or privileged places; or of the laws in favour of members of 
either houſe of parliament, to ſcreen one's ſelf, or others ; or by any 
other means to evade, or aſſiſt others in evading the payment of juſt 
debts, where it is in the debtor's power to make payment, is the ve 
ſame ſpecies of iniquity as theft, with the aggravation of the abuſe of 
law, and the baſeneſs of taking an advantage of the weaker. 

Nor is the abſolute refuſal of a juſt debt, only injuſtice ; but even the 
delay of payment beyond a reaſonable time, if at all in one's power to 
make payment, is injurious and iniquitous. And all the prejudice ſuf- 
fered by the creditor, by loſs of intereſt of money, or by inconveni- 
ences in his affairs, through want of what he has a juſt title to, is juſtly 


to be laid to the charge of the debtor. : 
| | Al 
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All breach of truſt, whether through careleſs neglect or voluntary em- 
bezzling of what is committed to one s care, in the capacity of an exe- 
cutor of the will of the dead, of an aſſignee, ſteward, factor, or deputy, 
all proceedings of this kind, which are different from the conduct one 
would purſue in the ement of his own concerns, or might in reaſon 
another to do for him, are deviations from rectitude, and the 
great rule of loving our neighbour with the ſame meaſure of affection 
as ourſelves; i 7 3 5 » ai alone 
In commerce and traffic, all advantages taken by dealers, againſt one 
another, what the one, if he were in the other's place, would 
think juſt and reaſonable; are iniquitous. Of this kind are all deceits 
in as putting them off for ſomewhat better than they are, he- 
ther that be done by concealing their real faults, or by giving them coun- 
terfeit advantages. Over: rating of commodities; that 1s, felling them 
at ſuch a price, as will yield an exorbitant profit to the ſeller, to the preju- 
dice of the buyer, which ſhews in a very bad light all monopolies, eſpeci- 
ally of ſuch articles of commerce as are neceſſary in trade, or in life. All 
advantages taken by traders poſſeſſed of large capitals, to the hurt of 
perſons in 9 All wr tangy =p Fele by the 3 00 
ing, againſt the ignorant. Advantages taken by uyer againſt the 
ſeller, whether of his ignorance, or neceſſity. And thoſe moſt | flagrant 
iniquities of falſe weights, » meaſures,- or coins; with whatever elſe in 
general, may be the means of transferring to one perſon the pro rty of 
another in any manner, which he who is the-gainer, would ink an in- 
juſtice and hardſhip, if he were in the caſe of the loſer; all ſuch arts of 
commerce are iniquitous and unjuſtifiable. | — 
Reader, if thou art wiſe, thou wilt ſtop here, and examine thy heart, 
and thy life. If thou haſt ever deſired, or effected the prejudice of thy 
neighbour in his property, whether by means of power, or craft, as thou 
loveſt thy ſoul, do not delay one day to repent, and reform thy fault, 
and to make ample reſtitution, to the injured perſon, to his heirs, or if 
theſe cannot be found, to the poor. If thou goeſc down to the grave 
loaded with the ſpoils of injuſtice, they will ſink thy ſoul to the bottom- 
leſs pit. For the Judge of the world is of infinite purity and juſtice ; 
and will ſhew no mercy to the impenitent offender againſt unchangeable 
and eternal rectitude. 5 Sub nn {EE 5 bo 
Men being drawn to make incroachments upon the property of others, 
thro? avarice; it is evidently the duty of every man to look into his own 
heart, and find out whether the love of riches takes up too much room 
in it. And if he finds, what I doubt moſt men will find, that he loves 
riches better than he does his neighbour, that he has a greater deſire to gain 
7:4 oh | Wealth, 
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wealth, than to be of ſervice to his fellow-creatures, it is his undoubted duty 
+ to conquer the ſordid paſſion, and ſtrengthen the generous one. To this 
purpoſe it will be his wiſdom to ſet himſelf in earneſt to deep conſidera- 
tion on the evil of ayarice, and the excellence of juſtice; to earneſt 
prayer to heaven for affiſtance in the conqueſt of this vicious diſpoſition ; 
and to avoid extravagance and profuſion, which are often the cauſe of the 
moſt rapacious and inſatiable avarice. 
Every man has a right to be thought and ſpoken of according to his 
real character. Conſequently, whoever, by any means, direct or indi- 
rect, is the occaſion of his neighbour's being worſe thought, or ſpoken 
of, than he deſerves, is guilty of injuring his neighbour ; and all inju- 
rious treatment of a fellow-creature is contrary to rectitude, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the love we ought to have for our neighbour, which ought 
to be equal to that with which one loves himſelf. $5 

The moſt atrocious injury againſt our neighbour's 5 2 is, falſe 
witnels before a judge. The laws of ſeveral nations have condemned 
the guilty of this crime to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, to which the law 
expoled the perſon ſworn againſt. But I know no puniſhment too ſevere 
for a crime of ſo black a nature, and which draws along with it ſuch 
horrid - conſequences. To take the eternal God of truth to witneſs to a 
known falſhood ; to defeat the very intention of an oath, which is often 
the only poſſible means for the diſcovery of truth; to render all human 

teſtimony ſuſpicious ; to ſtop the courſe of Julkice, and open a door to 
all manner o iniquity and violence; to blaſt the character of an inno- 
cent perſon in the moſt public manner, and in the manner the moſt effec- 
tual for ruining it, as being the moſt likely to gain belief to his proju- 
dice ; to violate his property, perhaps to reduce himſelf and his famil 
to begpary ; or to be the cauſe of paſſing upon him a ſentence of deat 
for What he never was capable of committing; to take a falſe oath 
againſt a perſon before a court is to be guilty of ſuch black and com- 
plicated crimes as theſe, And for this our law inflicts a puniſhment, 
which a little money, ſcattered among the mob, makes almoſt no pu- 
nifiument. | &@ K 

To fpread a falſe report againſt any perſon, is contrary to the love we 
on to have for our neighbour, and to 1 whether it be known to 
be ſuch, or invented for the purpoſe by the publiſher, or whether it be a 
ſurmiſe or ſuſpicion handed about, and uncertain, whether true or falſe. 
To invent a lye, or. propagate a known falſhood, to the rejudice of any 
perſon's character, is taking up the office of Satan himſelf, who is ſtyled 
in Scripture the Accuſer. But, that even infinuations, and whiſpers, 
or.nods and ſhrugs, by which an innocent character may be blaſted or 
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ruined, are wicked and cruel, every man's conſcience will tell him, if 
he will put it to himſelf how he ſhould like to be ſo uſed, or reflect up- 
on the uneaſineſs it gave him, if ever he ſuffered in the ſame man- 
ner. | 

If by ſneering and ridicule, upon an innocent infirmity, a perſon may 
be laughed out of the reſpect and eſteem, which every worthy character 
deſerves, it is evident, that ſuch wantonly miſchievous nat: 0 is highly 
unjuſtifiable. 1 6 
The cruelty of all practices, which tend to leſſen the reputation 
of an innocent perſon, appears plainly from the value of reputation ; 
which is always dear to wr and N minds; and the loſs of which 
is in ſome caſes peculiarly fatal. The characters of a clergyman, a go- 
vernor of youth, a trader, or a virgin, are more delicate than thoſe of 
other perſons. And whoever is capable of wantonly attacking ſuch cha- 
raters, muſt be wholly void of ſentiment for his fellow-creatures. 

There is a peculiarity in the vice we are now TG of, which ren- 
ders it more atrocious, than that of invading our neighbour's property. 
It is, that often the injured on is robbed of what is to him of ineſ- 
timable worth, and the cruel ſpoiler not enriched by the rapine. For 
the defamer commonly reaps neither profit, honour, nor pleaſure, unleſs 


the indulgence of malice can be called a pleaſure, which if it is, Satan 


muſt be a very happy being. 

The defamer is as much more infamous than the open railer, as the 
dark aſſaſſin, is more to be dreaded than the fair challenger. .. And the 
defamer and aſſaſſin reſemble one another, in that the wounds which both 
give, prove often incurable. 

Reader, if thou makeſt it thy practice to divert thyſelf with miſchief, 
or to ſtrive to build thyſelf an ill- founded reputation upon the ruins of 
thy neighbour's, or think'ſt, by undermining him, 'to get thyſelf into 
the advantages he now-enjoys ; remember I have told thee, there will be 
no triumph hereafter, when thou comeſt to be judged for thy idle words. 
The ill-gotten advantages, thou mayſt reap from thy baſe treachery to 
thy brother, if thou ſhouldſt be ſucceſsful, which is ſeldom the caſe, 
will bring a curſe along with them, a canker-worm, that will deſtroy 
both them and thee. And take notice, no malicious, envious, or cruel 
diſpoſition will find any admittance into the ſeats of future bliſs. If thou 
think'ſt to be hereafter a companion of angels and ſpirits of good men, 
reſolve in time to form thy mind to univerſal extenſive benevolence, 
Learn to conſider even the abandoned offender as ſtil] a human creature, 
the production of the ſame goodneſs which made thyſelf ; as not yet out 
of the reach of the Divine grace, and therefore not to be given up as 

| ay ſo- 
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abſolutely irrecoverable, and, if recoverable, again a fit object for thy 
love; for thy Maker's love. Do not therefore dare in thy mind to hate 
or deſpiſe, nor in thy converſation to reflect, but with pity and huma- 
nity, upon even the real vices of thy fellow-creature, much leſs to black- 
en his unſpotted reputation. The day will come, when thou ſhalt ſtand 
before the ſame judgment-ſeat with him. He is not thy creature, but 
God's. Leave him to God. Is a fellow-creature guilty of a fault? So 
art thou. It is no part of thy duty to enquire into his faults, or to lay 
them open to others, unleſs to prevent the miſchief thou knoweſt he is 
preparing to do another. If thou art not ſure of a ſuperior good to be 
gained by diſcovering thy neighbour's faults, why ſhouldſt thou 
take upon thee the character of an informer? If thy neighbour 
is really guilty, why ſhouldſt thou be ambitious of the office of 
an executioner, or delight in laſhing offenders? If thou haſt been 
ſo wicked as baſely to ſtab the reputation of thy innocent fellow- 
creature, I charge thee, as thou loveſt thy ſoul, that thou endea- 
vour to heal up the wound thou haſt made. Take care, that every 
ſingle perſon, be the number ever ſo great, whoſe ear thou haſt abuſed, 
be ſet right with reſpect to the character of the innocent. If thoſe, whoſe 
minds thou haſt poiſoned, have communicated the venom to others ; be 
ſure to trace the wicked lye, the ſpawn of thy own foul tongue, through 
all its doublings, and deſtroy it, that it may ſpread its deadly influence 
no farther. Take ſhame to thyſelf, and do juſtice to innocence. Thou 


men. 
It is plainly contrary to the benevolent affection we ought to have for 


beating, wounding, or maiming, unleſs in ſelf-defence, when unjuſtly 
attacked ; in lawful war; or in caſe of his having deſerved corporal 
correEtion, and if we are authoriſed by a juſt law to inflict, or cauſe it 
to be inflicted upon him. 

If it be contrary to the affection we ought to have for our neighbour, 


to deprive him of life, unleſs he has forfeited it according to law. 

This injury is ſo much the more atrocious, as it is irreparable. And 
it ſeems to me very much to be doubted, whether human authority 
ought in reaſon to be extended to the pardon of the murder of the inno- 
cent, Scripture is expreſs, that he who ſheds man's blood, by man 
<* ſhall his blood, be ſhed.” 

There ſeems to be in this crime ſomewhat peculiarly offenſive to hea- 
ven, in that the Divine providence does ſo often, by moſt ſtriking and 

| | Mm wonder- 
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hadſt better ſuffer ſhame now, than hereafter before God, angels, and 


our fellow- creature, to put him to any pain or diſtreſs of body, as by 


to put him to bodily pain needleſsly, or unjuſtly, it is much more fo, 
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wonderful interpoſitions, bring the authors of it to light in a manner 
different from what happens in other caſes. For, of the numbers, who 
loſe their lives by violence, it · is remarkable that there are few inſtances 
of the murderer's eſcaping. That in ſo great and wicked a city as Lon- 
don, for example, there ſhould not every year be many people miſſing, 
being made away with ſecretly, and the authors of their death never 
f — z Is very remarkable. We find that often the ſagacity of dogs, 
a nd other animals, and even inanimate things, have been the occaſion of 
bringing this foul crime to light. But the moſt common means of the diſ- 
covery of bloody deeds has been conſcience, which, acting the part of a 
cruel executioner, has forced the tongue, through extremity of anguiſh, 
to diſcloſe. the ſecret, which no other but itſelf could bring to light. 

It being by. pride and. Polion, that men are incited to break looſe up- 
on one another in acts of violence, it is plain, that the beſt method of 
preventing our falling into them is, by ſubduing thoſe fatal paſſions, 
which tranſport us beyond the power and uſe of reaſon. And if no- 
thing tends. more to inflame every paſſion, than the uſe of ſtrong lidigs, 
how cautious ought we to be of-indulging the maddening draught, 
may drive us upon extravagancies, we could not in our cooler hours be- 
lie ve ourſelves capable of? 

Cruelty, even to the brute creation, is altogether unjuſtifiable, much 
more to our fellow-creatures. Nor can any thinking perſon believe it 
poſſible, that a mind diſpoſed to barbarity, or inſenſible of the miſeries 
of our fellow-beings, can be at all fit for a future ſtate, in which good- 
neſs is to prevail. | 
1 A wiſe man will dread the beginning of quarrels. For no one knows 

| where a quarrel, once begun, may end. None of us knows how 
| much of the evil ſpirit is either in himſelf, or in his adverſary. And he, 
| who begins, is in conſcience anſwerable for all the conſequences. Nor 
was there ever a falling out without folly, at leaſt on one fide, if not on 
both. Were one ſure, the worſt that was to happen would be the ruf- 
| fling of his own or his neighbour's temper, or the diſcompoſing of their 
| ſpirits, even that cannot be without guilt. And is an empire of conſe- 
| quence enough to make any thinking man offend God, and endanger his br 
| his neighbour's ſoul. Tremble, reader, at the thought of being ſud- 
| denly ſnatched away (as nothing is more common than ſudden death) and 
ſent into the world of ſpirits hot from a conteſt with a fellow-creature, 
and fellow-chriſtian. 

Hurting our neighbour's health by tempting him to be guilty of in- 
temperance, is as really contrary to that affection we ought to have for 
him, as wounding, or poyſoning him. It is no more an alleviation of 


the 
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guilt of ſeducing him into debauchery, that it may not cut him off 
in leſs than ſeveral years. (which is likewiſe more than can be certainly 
affirmed) than it is leſs murder to poyſon in the alian manner, than with 
a doſe of arſenick. But to lead a fellow-creature into a courſe of 
debauchery is, as above obſerved, poyſoning both ſoul and body at 


To grieve, afflict, or terrify a fellow-creature needleſsly, or unjuſtly, 

And the anguiſh of the mind being more 
ſeverely felt, than bodily pain, the inflicting the former upon an inno- 
cent perſon is a greater act of cruelty. 
how one half of mankind wanton and ſport themſelves with the anguiſh 
How little they make the caſe of their fellow-creatures 
their own, or conſider what they muſt ſuffer from their wicked aſ- 
perſions, miſrepreſentations, and o 
which bring a pain proportioned to the ſenſibility of the ſufferer. 
every one knows, that the delicacy of ſome minds renders them as differ- 
ent from others, as the temper of the lamb is meeker than that of the 


him as to his ſoul. 


It is therefore ſhocking to think 


of the other. 


ppreſſive and injurious treatment; 


er. | 

But the moſt direct injury againſt the ſpiritual part of our fellow- 
creature is, leading him into vice; whether that be done by means of 
ſolicitation z by arttully impoſing on his 
pulſion ; or by prevailing example. 
Some tempers are ſo impotently 


judgment ; by powerful com- 


ductile, that they can refuſe nothing 
to repeated ſolicitation. W hoever takes the advantage of ſuch perſons, 
Yet nothing is more common, than 
for the debauched part of our ſex to ſhew their heroiſm by a poor tri- 
umph over weak, eaſy, thoughtleſs woman ; nothing more frequent, 
than to hear them boaſt of the ruin of that virtue, of which it ought to 
be their pride to be the defenders. 

e therefore could refuſe me nothing.” 
thy conqueſt over one, who, by 


is guilty of the loweſt baſeneſs. 


« Poor fool! ſhe loved me, and 
Baſe coward | Doſt thou boaſt 
thy own confeſſion, was diſabled for 
reſiſtance, diſabled by her affection for thy worthleſs ſelf ? Does affection 
deſerve ſuch a return ? Is ſuperior underſtanding, or rather deeper craft, 
to be uſed againſt thoughtleſs ſimplicity; and its ſhameful ſucceſs to be 
boaſted of? Doſt thou pride thyſelf, that thou haſt had art enough to 
decoy the harmleſs lamb to thy hand, that thou mightſt ſhed its 


is in Scripture ſtigmatized with a 
And to put out the bodily eyes is not ſo great an injury, as to 
miſlead, or extinguiſh the underſtanding, and impcſe upon the judg- 


ment in matters of right and wrong. Whoever is g 
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man and diabolical wickedneſs, may 'in reaſon expect to have the ſoul, 


he has been the ruin of, required hereafter at his hands. 


I am very ſuſpicious, that many perſons in eminent ſtations have very 


little notion of their being highly criminal in the fight of God, in ſet- 


ting a bad example before the reſt of mankind. No perſon, who thinks 
at all, can doubt, whether it is juſtifiable to adviſe, or force, others to 
be guilty of vice. But if there is a way incomparably more effeCtual 
and alluring, by which people are more powerfully drawn into wicked- 
neſs ; ſurely that is more miſchievous and hurtful, and ought moſt care- 
fully to be avoided. | 

Of all tyranny, none is ſo inhuman, as where men uſe their power 
over others, to force them into wickedneſs. The bloody perſecutor, 
who uſes threats and puniſhments, priſons, racks, and fires, to compel the 
unhappy ſufferer to make ſhipwreck of faith, and give up truth and a good 
conſcience z the corrupt miniſter, or candidate, who bulhes the unhappy 
dependent into the perjured vote; theſe, and ſuch like, are in the way to- 
ward being qualified for becoming furies and fiends in the lower regions. 
For who ſo fit for the place of a tormentor, to ſtand amony evil ſpirits, 
and plunge the emerging ſouls deeper in hell-flames, than he, who, on 
earth, made it his infernal employment, to thruſt his fellow-creatures 
into thoſe ways, which lead down to the chambers of deſtruction ? 

Reader, if thou haſt ever been the cauſe of a fellow-creature's guilt ; 
if thou haſt, by force or art, betrayed a wretched ſoul into vice, and 
ated the part of an agent of Satan ; I charge thee on thy ſoul, put not 
off thy repentance for an hour. Prevent, if poſſible, the final 
ruin thy curſed arts tend to bring upon a human creature. En- 


deavour to open the eyes, which thou haſt cloſed ; to enlighten the 


underſtanding thou baſt blinded ; and to lead again into the right way 


the feet, thou haſt taught to wander from it. If thou wilt go to deſtruc- 


tion, why ſhouldſt thou drag others with thee ? If thy ambition prompts 
thee to ruin thy own ſoul, ſpare that of thy poor fellow-creature, who 
has no concern with thy ſchemes. Muſt thy brother have a place in the 
infernal regions, to get thee a place at court? Take back the-damning 
bribe; prevent the perjured vote: think how thou wilt bear the eternal 
howlings of a ſpirit by thy temptations ſunk to irrecoverable perdition. 
Beſides the general duty of benevolence to all, who partake of the 
ſame common nature, which is indiſpenſably neceſſary in the nature of 
things toward the very being of ſociety, in the preſent ſtate, and for fit- 
ting us for entering into a more extenſive ſociety hereafter ; beſides the 
general benevolence we owe to all our fellow-creatures, it is evident, that 
we owe particular duties to particular perſons, according to the relations 
[1 and 
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and connexions we have with them. This propriety is founded in the na- 
ture of things *, and is ſelf-evident. It is as plain, that reverence to ſu- 
periors, for example, is proper, as that all the angles of a plain triangle 
are equal to two right ones. It is as evident, that the contempt of one 
really ſuperior to us, would be wrong, as that it would be wrong to ſay 
that twice two is equal to fifty. 

The firſt, and moſt important of all relative ſocial duties, is that 
which we owe to our country. That we ought to ſtudy the intereſt of 
our country, is plain from conſidering, that the love of our families, 
and even ſelf- love, cannot be purſued, or eſtabliſhed, on any rational 
footing, but what will extend to thaf of our country. For it is impoſ- 
ſible tor all families and individuals to be happy in a ruined country : 
and from conſidering, that, if no perſon loved his country, but every 
individual was indifferent about its intereſt, no country could ſubſiſt ; 
but the world muſt quickly come to an end. 

The vi: tue of patriotiſm is moſt indiſpenſable in perſons in high ſta- 
tions, whoſe rank gives them an opportunity of being of important ſer- 
vice to the public intereſt. Theſe ought to conſider themſelves as gene- 
ral protectors and fathers, to whoſe care the reſt of mankind are by Di- 
vine providence committed; and ought to tremble at the thought of 
betraying ſo awful a truſt. And the intereſt of a country conſiſts briefly 
in its being properly ſecured againſt enemies; in its being governed by 
good laws, duly executed ; in its being ſecured in its liberties, civil and 
religious, the boundaries of which laſt cannot be too ample, tho” the for- 
mer may eaſily be extended to licentiouſneſs, as is at preſent moſt flagrantly 
the caſe in England; in its being kept under ſuch a police, and ſuch re- 
gulations, as may tend to promote health, virtue, public and private, 
and real religion; in a due encouragement of commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, learning and arts. Whatever a nation can be the better 
for the encouragement of, or the worſe if diſcouraged, is the province 
of governors to be perfect maſters of, and to ſee effectual means uſed 
for carrying into execution every ſalutary ſcheme. With reſpect to the 
health of a people, for example, the duty of governors is not only to 
take all poſſible care to prevent the importation of infections from fo- 
reign parts, but that the people have it not in their power by the uſe of 
unwholſome proviſions of any kind to hurt their conſtitutions, to the 
enfeebling and enervating of the race, as is moſt atrociouſly and exten- 
ſively the caſe at preſent in England, by means of too low-priced ſpiri- 
tuous liquors. Again, it is unqueſtionably the duty of governors to 
ſee to it, that there be no encouragement given to idleneſs, or debauch- 


ery ; but that, on the contrary, all vices hurtful to ſociety be liable to 
every 


* See the firſt ſection of this third book. 
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every kind of diſcouragement. That there be ſomething found for every 
creature to do, who bas any meaſure of health or ſtrength, that all ex- 
cuſe for idleneſs may be removed, and the crime of doing nothing be 
ſeverely puniſhable. That lewdneſs and proſtitution be at leaſt driven 
from appearing in public without ſhame or reſtraint, . to the cor- 
rupting of the youth of a nation. That marriage, the main ſupport 
mf ſtates, be in the moſt effectual manner encouraged, and celibacy, 
after mature age (one of the worſt offences againſt our country) ſub- 
jected to every inconvenience and burden. That all poſſible encourage 
ment be given to every perſon who enriches or adorns his country by any 
valuable diſcovery, or noble production, in arts, or ſciences, and par- 
ticularly to thoſe, whoſe literary labours tend to the advancement of 
public and private virtue, and religion. Whatever tends to the increaſe 
of luxury and extravagance ought to be laid under ſevere reſtraints, 
and heavy taxes; as in general all taxes ought to fall on the luxury and 
ſuperfluity of life, while induſtry and frugality eſcape free. | 
To underſtand thoroughly all theſe particulars, and to endeavour to 
promote and improve them, is the proper calling of perſons of rank, 
and weight in a nation. And whoever makes no other uſe of the advan- 
tage of a high ſtation, than to plunder his country to gratify his avarice, 
to raiſe himſelf and his creatures to affluence, or to indulge ſenſuality, is 
unworthy of -the honourable rank he: holds ; is a treacherous betrayer of 
his ſacred truſt, and inſtead of honour deſerves the contempt of all men 
of virtue and public ſpirit. For the true dignity of high life conſiſts 
in a ſuperior elevation of mind ; more extenſive improvements in know- 
ledge ; a greater contempt of whatever is unworthy; a more enlarged 
benevolence to mankind ;. a more uncorrupted integrity; and a more 
ſublime way of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, than is to be ſeen in 
other men. Whoever is not in theſe reſpects ſuperior to the reſt of man- 
kind, may be richer, but can with no propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to be 
ater, than others. For it is not the dreſs, the ſtation, or the for- 
tune, but the mind, that is the man. Therefore a little mind makes a 
mean man; a great mind a great man. 
Though it is chiefly by the great, that the intereſt of a nation is to be 
conſulted and ſupported, it is certain, that every perſon has it in his 
wer to ſerve his country leſs or more. Whoever plants a tree, incloſes 
a field, builds a houſe, is the cauſe of a child's being brought into the 
world, and educated tor becoming a valuable member of ſociety, who- 
ever, in ſhort, fills a uſeful place in life, ſerves his country more than 
five hundred of thoſe idle recluſes, and holy drones, with which -popiſh 
countries ſwarm. _ Eſpecially, men of abilities, in the moſt private ſta- 
a | tions, 
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tions, are capable of ſerving their country, if not by action, yet by 
ſuggeſting uſeful hints to thoſe, whoſe ſtations give them an opportu- 
nity of action; and of improving, by their converſation and writings, 
the minds and manners of their countrymen. 

The true love of our country will ſhew itſelf in our preferring the pub- 
lic to our own private intereſt, wherever they come in competition. In 
a conſcientious obedience to the laws, though to our own particular diſ- 
advantage. In a proper reverence to our governors, eſpecially the ſu- 
preme; even in caſes where we do not ſee enough (as how ſhould per- 
ſons in private ſtations) to be able to vindicate to ourſelves, or others, 
the wiſdom of all their meaſures. 

It is with'a thorough concern, I cannot help remarking here, that the 
very 2 of all this ſeems to be the rule, by which the people of 
England conduct themſelves in the preſent age. Is it not notorious, that 
the virtue of public ſpirit is become little elſe than a ſubject of ridi- 
cule ? That venality has poiſoned all ranks, from the bribed voter in 
a country-borough, upwards to the candidate for a place in the great 
aſſembly of the nation? The enormous expences beſtowed, and horrible 
perjury. committed, in carrying elections; with the numerous contro- 
verted elections which are from time to time the ſubject of examination 
before the houſe; and the variety of regulations found neceſſary to be 
made for reſtraining bribery and corruption (though the moſt effectual 
regulation, I mean, of voting in all caſes by ballot, which the wiſe 
| ſtates of antiquity found neceſſary, has not been tried) all this 
ſhews too flagrantly, to what a fatal extent this ruinous and deſtruc- 
tive miſchief reaches. Nor is there any hope of an effectual cure for 
the evil, while ſuch a pernicious maxim in politics as the following is 
held, I had almoſt ſaid, eſtabliſhed ; That it is lawful to bribe for the 
good of the nation (as they very improperly ſpeak) in order to be on 
even terms with the enemies of the nation. The Jacobite party (ſay 
our politicians) will get themſelves elected into parliament by bribery : 
Why muſt not the gentlemen of revolution- principles endeavour to de- 
feat them by the ſame means? To expoſe this fatal doctrine, which is 
ſometimes defended by very well-meaning men, let it be confidered, firſt, 
that Jacobitiſm in the ſouthern part of the nation is in fact little more 
than another word for the party who are out, and would be in. There 
are few men of the leaſt ſenſe, and knowledge of the world, on this ſide 
the Highlands of Scotland, who do in ſober earneſt wiſh to ſee a papiſt on 
the Britiſh throne. Slavery, civil, and religious, will not go down with 
thoſe who have long enjoyed the ſweets of liberty. And it Jacobitiſm 
be little more than a bugbear, and the virtue of a people, the * ſure 
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dation of government and national happineſs, is to be corrupted and 
ruined by a contention between two ſets of men, either of which might 
be as likely to purſue the intereſt of the nation as the other, it is plain, 
that both ſides are guilty ; the pretended Whigs, who are in, and the 
pretended Tories, who are out; it being equally contrary to virtue, and 
to the laws of the land-to bribe for one ſide as for another. But, ſup- 
poling the caſe to be exactly as firſt put, and that all, who pretend to be 
diſaffected, were really ſo in their hearts; and that their inclination, and 
their power, to ſubvert the conſtitution, were much greater than they are; 
it is evident, that to do a poſitive evil, that an uncertain good may 
come, is directly contrary both to reaſon and religion. For the real 
friends of liberty to oppoſe the enemies of our country, by bribery and 
corruption, is directly iniquitous and impious. For, to proceed in that 

manner is to confound the immutable nature of right and wrong, to 
throw down the ſacred barriers, eſtabliſned by Divine authority for guard- 
ing the awful laws of virtue from violation, which are to be held in the 
utmoſt reverence, and on no account to be broke through, if not only a 
kingdom ſhould ſuffer a revolution; but if the ſolar ſyſtem, or whole 
viſible univerſe were to go to wreck. For one act of perjury, or other 
groſs deviation from virtue, is more oppoſite to the Divine nature, and 
oeconomy of the world, than the extinction of a thouſand ſuns, with 
the deſtruction of all their planets. But beſides all this, what can be 
more abſurd, than to talk of ſupporting a ſtate by vice, the very means 
which have proved the ruin of all the ſtates that ever have ſunk ; and 
without which no ſtate could be brought to ruin? Alas, does it be- 
come ſuch poor ſhort-ſighted creatures as we are, to project ſchemes for 
ourſelves, to violate the eternal laws of virtue, in order forſooth, to put it 
in the power of Divine providence to do what it could not without our 
aſſiſtance? Can any politician think, that promoting bribery or perjury 
are likely to gain us the Divine protection? or that the kingdom can ſtand 
independent of the Divine protection? or that it can ſtand without vir- 
tue? Theſe are deplorable expedients. Like opiates in an acute diſ- 
temper, they lull things into peace for a ſhort time, while they lowly, 
but ſurely, wear out the ſtrength and vitals of the conſtitution. —_—_ 
O virtue! O my country ! 

Is it not alſo notorious, that the bulk of our laws, through the crimi- 
nal negligence, or timorouſneſs, of thoſe, in whoſe hands the executive 
power is lodged, and through the licentiouſneſs of the people, who ſeem 
to think it the privilege of free-born Engh/bmen to break their own laws, 
are, inſtead of a neceſſary reſtraint, become a mere bugbear ? Above all 
things, that law-makers are ſometimes law-breakers, is a ſhocking ac- 
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cuſation to be laid againſt perſons in eminent ſtations. That the ſame 

rſons in their legiſlative capacity ſhould concur to the making of regu- 
fatioits for the ſuppreſſion of the deſtructive practices of ſmuggling, gam- 
ing, unduly influencing elections, and the like, and in their private ca- 
pacity ſhould be the promoters of thoſe ruinous vices; is Hing what 
they can to turn government to a farce, and reduce a nation to a ſtate of 
anarchy. 

Is it not monſtrous, that, by means of the madneſs and inſolence of 
party, ſuch a degree of arrogant and ſeditious virulence is worked u 
in the ſpirits of the people, that the loweſt of the mob thinks himſelf 
great enough to take to taſk the governors of the ſtate, and takes the 
liberty, over his cups, to rail at the legiſlators of his country ; by which 
means, the beſt conſtitutioned kingdom upon earth ſeems haſtening to a 
ſtate of confuſion ; while the people's reverence for lawful authority, 
whereby obedience ſubſiſts, is deſtroyed, the meaſures of government are 
embarraſſed ; and our governors diſcouraged from attempting to alter, 
or new- model any thing, that may be amiſs; ſince nothing can be done 
without clamour and diſturbance, and laws, when enacted, are, through 
the perverſeneſs of the people, of very little efficacy. 

Theſe are not the effects of the love of our country. Nor the infa- 


mous practice of ſmuggling, and other mean arts, by which the laws 


for raiſing a revenue for defraying the neceſſary expences of government, 
are evaded. Yet it is notorious, that the avowed principle of numbers 

of perſons in trade, is, That all is well got, that is got by cheating the 
king, as they abſurdly talk. For defrauding the public revenue is in 
effect defrauding the people, who pay it, and eee it neceſſary for 
the government to lay additional taxes, and to clog and incumber trade 
and induſtry, to make up the deficiencies occaſioned by the depreda- 
tions of a ſet of lawleſs people, the plague arid ruin of fair traders. It 
is amazing, that rational creatures can contrive ſo effectually to blind 
their reaſon, and ſtupify their conſcience, as to bring themſelves to ar- 
gue, that tho? it is confeſſedly unjuſtifiable and wicked in a ſon to diſ- 
obey his parent, yet there is no harm in diſobeying that authority, which 
is higher than the parental, I mean, that of the law of the land; that 
tho? it is wrong to cheat or lye, there is no harm in taking a falſe oath 
at the cuſtom-houſe, by which the guilt of perjury is incurred; the re- 
venue, or more properly the. nation, robbed ; and the fair trader 
injured. | | 

People may deceive themſelves, as they pleaſe : But there is hardly 
any worſe ſpecies of vice, than diſobedience and inſolence to ſupreme 
lawful authority. Nor will any perſon be fit for a future ſlate of peace, 
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regularity, and perfect obedience to the univerſal Governor (without 
which there can be no happineſs) who has in this Rate habituated himſelf 
to lawleſs oppoſition and contempt of government. 


To raiſe an oppoſition or rebellion in a country againſt the ſupreme au- 
thority, except upon moſt powerful cauſes and motives, is a crime of as 
horrid and complicated a kind as any to which human wickedneſs is ca- 
pable of proceeding. For the conſequences of a general diſturbance in 
a ſtate, are the perpetration of all kinds of iniquity. And where fo 
dreadful a — is foreſeen, it is evident, nothing leſs than the 
prevention of a total ſubverſion of rights and privileges, civil and re- 
Beben, of which the laſt is much the moſt important, is a ſufficient 
plea for diſturbing the general peace. 
This was confeſſedly the caſe at the revolution in 1688. But thoſe 
men, who delight in miſrepreſenting a government, and making them 
odious and vile in the eyes of the people, and do all they can to thwart 
and embarraſs their meaſures, merely becauſe themſelves have no ſhare 
in the emoluments of place and power, are the peſts of ſociety. 
One of the greateſt curſes of our nation, and of liberty in general, 
is that of our unhappy diviſions and parties in religion and politics. As 
for the firſt, it is a ſubject of too ſerious and important a nature to be 
made a mere badge of faction, or a bone of contention. The deſign 
of religion is to improve and dignify our natures, to correct our errors 


in judgment, and to regulate our lives. And whoever applies it as a 


tool of ſtate, as an artifice for aggrandizing himſelf, or his friends, 
and a cloke to conceal his ſecular views, is guilty of proſtituting the 
moſt ſacred thing in the world, to the vileſt uſes. And as for political 
parties, it is notorious, that thoſe who aſſume to themſelves the moſt 
ſplendid titles of being on the patriot ſide, or country-intereſt, and 

ainſt the court, as their cant 'is, generally make a clamour for pre- 
tended liberty, and the good of their country, only to have their mouths 


\ ſtopped with a place or a penſion. And that, on the other hand, thoſe 


who ſtand up in defence of all the meaſures of thoſe in power, without 
diſtinction, only do ſo with a view to get, or to keep ſome emolument. 
As it is inconceivable that either one or the other party ſhould be con- 
ſtantly in the right, or invariably in the wrong, you may conclude, that 
whoever inclines univerſally for, or againſt either ſide, without ever al- 
tering his opinion, is either a man of very mean abilities, or has ſome 
indirect ſcheme in view. The trimmer, who gives his vote ſometimes 
with one fide, ſometimes with the other, according to the view he has of 


the conſequences, is the only man of integrity. And I cannot help ad- 


viling my readers to look upon all parties, and all who make either reli- 
| gion. 
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ion or politics a party - affair, in the ſame light, and to keep clear of all 
ſides alike ; making it their buſineſs to conſult the real 2 of their 
country, and the real welfare of their ſouls, without any eye to the ſor- 
did gains of corruption, or any deſire to fight the battles of either party. 

To conclude, our duty to our country comprehends all the relative 
duties. And we are to facrifice private intereſt, family, and life itſelf 
to it, when called upon; and are to obey its laws in all caſes where they 
do. not claſh with the only ſuperior authority in the univerſe, I mean, 
the Divine. | 546 

Next under the authority of national government, is the parental, The 
propriety and neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to parents appears from conſidering, 
that it is evidently neceſſary, that ſome perſon, or perſons, ſhould under- 
take the care of children in the helpleſs time of life; and that none are 
ſo proper as the parents. In conſequence of this, it is neceſſary that 
children, before they come to the ule of reaſon, be governed by autha- 
rity, and there is none ſo natural as that of parents; it is therefore their 
part to return the reciprocal duties of love, gratitude; reverence, and 
obedience to thoſe who have taken care of them, when no one elſe would 
undertake that office. And it being once made the appointed coul ſe 
and order of things, the law of filial duty is not to be broke through by 
the children on account of a failure in the parents in diſcharging their 
duty; nor contrariwiſe, are parents to give up the care of their children, 
though they ſhould turn out untowardly. Obedience to parents extends 
to all things that are conſiſtent with the laws of our country, and of 
God, both which authorities are ſuperior to that of parents. 

The duty of parents to their children is briefly to take care that proper 
proviſion be made for their bodily intereſt, by food, cloathing, and edu- 
cation, and more eſpecially for that of their minds, by forming them, 
from the earlieſt years, to virtue and religion. 

The duty of ſpiritual paſtors to their people, is to do whatever is in 
their power for the good of the fouls committed to their charge, by 
preaching, catechiſing, counſelling, or writing. However improper 
it may be for me to. enlarge upon this relative duty, it cannot be 
improper to refer to one, from whom directions on this head will 
come with unexceptionable authority, I mean the apoſtle Paul in his 
Epiſtles to Timothy. The duty of people to their paſtors, is to ſhew them 
a great deal more reverence and gratitude, than is commonly done in 
England. | 7 | | WV 
The duty of inſtructors of youth is briefly, to fill the place of pa- 
rents in forming thoſe conſigned to their care by the parents, to uſetul- 
neſs in life, and happineſs * The duty of young perſons to 
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their governors and teachers is obedience, and diligence in endeavouring 
to improve themſelves, while under their care, and gratitude and love 
to thoſe, by whoſe faithful dilgence they had the opportunity of becoming 
wiſe and good men. And the duty of gratitude to parents and teachers 
on this account will be binding upon thoſe who have been the objects of 
their care, not only for life, but to eternity. 

The duty of maſters to ſervants, is to pay them according to engage- 

ment; to treat them as fellow- creatures, tho? in an inferior ſtation; and to 
take care, that they have opportunities of knowing their duty, and means 
of happineſs. That of ſervants to maſters is faithfulneſs, diligence, and 
obedience in all lawful caſes. 
The duty of huſbands to wives, is the tendereſt love, and warmeſt 
deſire of their happineſs in life, and to eternity. That of wives to huſ- 
bands, beſides reciprocal love, takes in obedience in all lawful things. 
This ariſes from the conſideration of the priority of creation, and ſupe- 
rior dignity of the male-ſex, to which nature has given the greater 
ſtrength of mind and body, and therefore fitted them for authority. 
But as, on one hand, it is not the part of a good wife to conteſt the 
authority of her huſband, ſo neither is it of a good huſband to ſtand up 
for the privilege of his ſex, while he ſhews little of the tenderneſs which 
is due to the weaker. This is, in ſhort, a ſtring never to be touched, for it 
always introduces diſcord, and interrupts the matrimonial harmony. 

Love is the fulfilling of the whole duty mutually owing by collateral 
relations, as brothers, liſters, and the like. And ſuch perſons may ea- 
ſily know whether they do their duty to one another, by conſidering how 
people behaye to thoſe they really love. : 

In friendſhip, of which I have treated in the firſt book, the duties 
are mutual love, fidelity, ſecrecy, and a deſire of promoting one an- 
other's happineſs both {ſpiritual and temporal. Virtue is the only foun- 
dation of friendſhip. The commerce of the wicked is rather to be called 
a combination or conſpiracy againſt mankind, than friendſhip. —_ 
The duty of the rich to the poor, is feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, viſiting the ſick, and in general, ſupplying the wants of the ne- 
ceffitous. Thoſe, to whom the Divine providence has been diſtinguiſh- 
ingly bountiful, are to conſider themſelves as ſtewards of the good gifts 
of heaven, which they are not to laviſh away upon their own extravagant 
luſts, but to diſtribute to their diſtreſſed brethren. Nor ought they to 
think of this as an act of generoſity, or almoſt of ſupererogation, as 
many ſeem, by their oſtentatious way of giving charity, to do. It is 
not what they may do, or let alone. It is not to be carried to what 
length they pleaſe, and no farther, They are expected to give all they 
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can give; and then to think they have done only what they ought. 
Since to do leſs, if we will take our Saviour's : own word for it, 1s a 
neglect which will exclude from future bliſs. There is indeed great pru- 
dence to be uſed, that a judicious choice of objects may be made, and 
that the charity given may not prove a prejudice, inſtead of an advan- 
tage. If what is given ſerves to ſupport in idleneſs and debauchery, it 
had much better be with- held. Care is alſo to be taken, that our cha- 
rity be not given for faſhion, oftentation, or any other view, but obedi- 
ence to God, and benevolence to our fellow creatures. In as far as any 
other conſideration has influence, in ſo far the real excellence of ſuch 
good works is leſſened in the ſight of Him, who ſearches the heart. 

The duty of the poor, is gratitude to their benefactors ; and induſtry, 
in endeavouring as much as they can, to lighten the burden of their own 
ſupport to thoſe who contribute to it. 

ropriety and reCtitude require, that the learned and wiſe uſe their en- 
deavours to inſtruct and adviſe the ignorant and unthinking. And in 
general, that.every perſon employ his peculiar talent or advantage for the 
moſt extenſive uſefulneſs. It is with this view that ſuch remarkable dif- 
ferences are made in the gifts of mind and fortune, which different per- 
ſons ſhare. Theſe are parts of their reſpective trials, and they will be 
| judged according to the uſe they have made of them. 

Our duty to benefactors is evidently love and gratitude. Even to ene- 
mies we owe, according to the Chriſtian law, of which afterwards, for- 

iveneſs, and interceſſion with heaven for them, which alſo we are ob- 
liged to for all our fellow-creatures. | 

The rectitude or propriety of theſe ſeveral obligations being ſelf-evi- 
dent, it would be only waſting time to take the pains to eſtabliſh it by 
arguments. Wha e | 

The infinitely wiſe Governor of the univerſe has placed us in this 
. ſtate, and engaged us in ſuch a variety of connexions with, and relations 
to one another, on purpoſe to habituate us to a ſenſe of duty and love 
of obedience and regularity. The more duties we have to do in our 
preſent ſtate of diſcipline, the more occaſion we have for watchfulneſs, 
and diligence, and a due exertion of every noble power of the mind. 
And the more practice we have of exerting our powers, the ſtronger they 
muſt grow; and the more we practiſe obedience, the more tractable and 
obedient we muſt naturally become; and to be obedient to the ſupreme 
Governor of the world, is the very perfection of every created nature. 
Again, the various connexions among mankind, and the different du- 
ties reſulting from them, naturally tend to work in us a ſettled, and ex- 
tenſive benevolence for our fellow-beings, and to habituate us to 55 
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and act with tenderneſs, forbearance, and affection toward them. And it 
is evident, that this ſublime and godlike difpoſition cannot be too much 
cultivated. We can never be in any ſtate, in which it will not be for 
our advantage, and for the advantage of all the other beings, with 
whom we may be connected, that we be diſpofed to extenſive and un- 
bounded benevolence for one another. It is obvious, that a happy ſo- 
ciety, in which hatred and ill-will ſhould univerfally prevail, is an in- 
conceivable and contradictory idea. Whatever may be the nature of 
the ſtates we may be hereafter deſigned for, it is evident, we ſhall be 
the fitter for them, for having cultivated in our minds an extenſive uni- 
verſal love of all other beings. But if we ſuppoſe, what ſeems agreea- 
ble to Scripture-views, as well as to reaſon, that thoſe, who ſhall be 
found worthy of a future life, are to be raiſed to ſtations, not of indo- 
lence. and inactivity, but of extenſive uſefulneſs in the creation, ſuch as 
we ſuppoſe to be filled at preſent by angels, I mean, of guardians, and 
governors over beings of lower ranks, during their ſtate of trial and 
diſcipline ; if this be a reaſonable ſuppoſition, it is plain, that the ſub- 
lime virtue. of benevolence cannot be carried too far. And this ſets 
forth the Divine wiſdom in placing us in a ſtate, .in which we have fuch 
opportunities of being habituated to a diſpoſition fo uſeful and neceſſary 
for all orders of rational beings throughour all periods of their exiſtence. 
It will be the reader's wiſdom here carefully to examine his conduct, 
that he may know, whether he acts the part of a valuable and uſeful - 
member of ſociety. If he has wrought into his ſoul a kind, a generous, 
and extenſive benevolence toward all his fellow-creatures, whether in 
high or low ſtations ; whether rich or poor; whether foreigners, or coun- 
men; whether of his own religion, or any other; learned or unlearn- 
virtuous or vicious; friends or enemies; if he finds it recommen- 
dation enough to his regard and affeCtion, that it is a fellow-creature 
who wants his aſſiſtance, a being produced by the fame Almighty hand 
which. created himſelf ; if he earneſtly wiſhes, and is at all times ready 
to promote the good of his fellow-creatures by all means in his power, 
by his riches, his advice, his intereſt, his labour, at any time, ſeaſona- 
ble or unſeaſonable, in a way agreeable to his own particular temper and 
inclination, or in a manner that may be leſs ſuitable to it; if he finds 
himſelf at any time ready with the open arms of forgiveneſs to receive 
his enemy, the moment he appears diſpoſed to repentance and reconci- 
liation ; if he finds, that it would be a pleaſure to him to do good to 
thoſe who have injured him, though his goodneſs ſhould never 
- known, if he finds, that he is in no part of his private devotions more 
zealous, than when he prays from his heart to Him, who ſearches all 
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hearts, that his enemy may be pardoned, reformed, and made as happy 


hereafter as himſelf; if he finds that one diſappointment or abuſe of his 
goodneſs, or ten ſuch diſcouragements, do not cool his ardor for the 


good of mankind; that he does not immediately fall out of conceit 


with a public- ſpirited deſign, becauſe of its difficulties, or uncertainty 
of ſucceſs; but that he can ſtand the raillery of thoſe narrow ſouls, 
who cannot riſe to his pitch of diſintereſted benevolence; and that though 
he goes on reſolutely, and without wearying in well-doing, he does not 


do it from pride or ſelf-ſufficiency, but from real well-meant goodneſs of 


heart and deſign; if he does not ſearch for excuſes, but conſiders him- 
ſelf as obliged to be always endeavouring to gain ſome kind and bene- 
ficial end, without regard to its being more or leſs directly in his way, or 
more or leſs promiſing of ſucceſs, if it is the beſt he can do at the time, and 
if no one elſe will do it better, or engage in it at all; and that after all he 
conſiders himſelf as an unprofitable ſervant, as having done ſtill only 
his indiſpenſable duty; if the reader finds this to be the turn of his 
mind, he may conclude that he is not far from that perfection of bene- 


volence, which the Divine rectitude and law require, and which is ne- 


ceſſary to fit every human mind for being a member of an univerſal 
ſociety hereafter. If on the other hand, he finds, that he is wholly 
wrapt up in himſelf; that he thinks with no reliſh of the happineſs of 
any one elſe ; that his utmoſt benevolence extends no wider than the 
circle of his own family, friends, or party ; that all he wants is to en- 
rich himſelf and his relations ; that he cannot look with any perſonal 
tenderneſs or conſideration upon a Frenchman, or Spaniard, a Jeu, or a 
papiſt, or even a church-man, or diſſenter, if he differs from them in 
profeſſion; if, reader, thou findeſt this to be the turn of thy mind, if, 
in a word, thou doſt not find it to be thy meat and thy drink to do thy 
tellow-creature good, if thou doſt not love thy neighbour with the ſame 
affection as thyſelf, be aſſured thou art not at preſent of the diſpoſition 
of mind, which the univerſal Governor would have all his rational crea- 
tures brought to ; and mayſt judge what chance thou haſt for His fa- 
vour, whoſe favour is life and happineſs ; whoſe love to all his creatures 
tends to draw and unite them to himſelf, and would have them all love 
one another, that by univerſal love they may be united into one ſociety, 
under one infinite Lord and univerſal Father. 
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8 E C T. VIII 
O our Obligations with Reſpect to our Creator. 


| E come now to the third, and nobleſt part of the duty of rati- 
| onal beings, which 1s alſo their higheſt honour, I mean, That 


which they owe to the Creator, Preſerver, and Governor of themſelves, 


and the univerſe. The firſt part, or foundation of which is, The be- 
lief of his exiſtence. s : 
The abſtract proof of the exiſtence of God requires nothing to be 
ted, but only, That ſomething now exiſts; which conceſſion 
forces the mind to confeſs the neceſſity of ſome Firſt-cauſe, exiſtin 
naturally, neceſſarily, and independently upon any other; Himſelf the 
cauſe of all things; Himſelf the fountain of being, and plenitude of 


perfection. 


This proof leaves no room for cavilling; but effectually cuts off the 
ſubtle diſputer from every poſſible evaſion, or ſubterfuge. It is not 
however þ eaſy for thoſe, who have not been accuſtomed to abſtract rea- 
ſoning, to ſee the concluſive force of it. For the bulk of mankind, the 
fitteſt arguments for -the being of God, are taken from the ſtupendous 
works of nature. And what object is there in the whole compaſs of 
nature, animate or inanimate, great or ſmall, rare or common, which 
does not point to the almighty Author of all things? Not only thoſe 
which ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment, and fill our minds with their great- 
neſs; not only the view of a rolling ocean, a blazing ſun, or the con- 
cave of heaven ſparkling with its thouſand ſtarry fires ; but even the 
light of a flower, a pile of graſs, or a reptile of the duſt, every parti- 
cle of matter around us; the body, into which his breath has infuſed our 
life; the ſoul, by which we think and know; whatever we fix our eye 


or thought upon, holds forth the ever-preſent Deity. In what ſtate or 


place muſt we be, to be inſenſible of him, by whom our very being is 
preſerved ? Whither muſt we withdraw ourſelves, to be out of the reach 
of his Divine communications, who minutely fills every point of bound- 
leſs ſpace ? Is it poſſible to obliterate from our minds the thought of 
him in whom we live, and move, and have our being? 

The firſt and fundamental duty of all rational beings to God, is, as I 
have ſaid, To believe his exiſtence. Now, though there is nothing 
praiſe-worthy in believing the moſt important truth upon inſufficient 
grounds; and tho? on the contrary, credulity is a weakneſs unworthy of 

| a be- 


a being endowed with a capacity of examining and finding out truth; 
yet there may be great wickedneſs in unbelief. For a perſon may, from 
obſtinacy and per verſeneſs, reject important truth, or through levity, 
folly, or an attachment to vice, may avoid the proper and natural means 
of conviction. So that the effect, which the rational and clear perſua- 
ſion of important truth might have had upon his diſpoſition and prac- 
tice, may be loſt. And it is greatly to be ſuſpected, that multitudes 
are guilty of this laſt crime, with reſpect to the awful doctrine of the 
exiſtence of God. If they be aſked, whether they believe that there is 'Y 
a God, they will take it amiſs to be ſuſpected of the leaſt inclination to i: 
atheiſm. But it is evident, from their lives and converſations, that if 1 
they believe the exiſtence of God at all, it is in ſuch a manner, as is next 
to no belief. They think not of the matter. There may, or may not, be 
a God for any thing they know, or care. F | 

But to believe this important doctrine in a manner becoming a ratio- 4} 
nal creature, is to bearin mind a conſtant and habitual impreſſion of an 
infinitely perfect Nature, the Author and Fountain of exiſtence, the 
wile - righteous Governor of the univerſe, who is every where preſent, 
beholding all the actions and intentions of his creatures, to whom all 
rational beings are accountable, and upon whoſe favour or diſapproba- 
tion their fate to all eternity wholly depends. To think of the Supreme 
being in any other way than this, is not believing his exiſtence in a rati- 
onal and conſiſtent manner. | 

And did men really admit the rational belief of a God ; did they im- 
preſs their minds with a fixed and conſtant attention to the awful thought 
of their being under the continual inſpection of their judge, we ſhould 
not ſee them proceed in the manner they do. For I aſk, how the bulk 
of mankind could behave worſe than they do, if they were ſure there 
was no God ? We ſee them ready to catch at every unwarrantable grati- 
fication of paſſion or appetite, to put every fraudulent or wicked ſcheme 
in execution, from which they are not reſtrained either by human laws, 
by ſhame, or by fear of loſing the eſteem and confidence of their fel- 
low-creatures, with the advantages connected with it. What could they 
do more, if there was no God. Is there, taking mankind upon an aver- 
age, one of an hundred, who heſitates at any vicious thought, word, or 
action, from the ſingle conſideration of its being perhaps diſpleaſing to 
God ? Is there one of an hundred, who habitually regulates his thoughts, 
words, and actions by the ſtandard of the Divine will, and would ra- 
ther loſe the favour and approbation of all the men on earth, and all the 
angels of heaven, than his Maker's alone? How ſeldom do we meet 
with an inſtance of a perſon, 28 will not truckle, aud temporize, 
"NW com- 
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commute, and compound with conſcience, or even ſtifle its remon- 
ſtrances, to gain the favour of the great? Whereas, if men acted upon 
the principle of a rational belief of a God, they would rather make a 
point of giving up all human favour, to make ſure of k ing ſtrict to 
their duty; they would take care always to be on the ſafe fide, to be 
louſly exact, rather than too free, in their lives and converſations ; 
they would labour, if poſſible, to do more than the exact duty of their 
ſtations; and to word even the leaſt appearance of evil; as they who 
would make their court to a prince, do not grudge any extraordinary 
ſervice, attendance, or expence for him; are cautious of ſo much as 
ſeeming to look toward what may be diſagreeable to his humour or in- 
clination,' or in the leaſt favouring, or ſeeming to favour, thoſe whom 
he does not approve. Did men in any rational and conſiſtent manner 
believe the exiſtence of a God, or think of him as the Governor and 
judge of the world, under whoſe immediate inſpection we are at all mo- 
ments, we ſhould fee their conduct corrected and regulated by that con- 
ftant awe and fear, which becomes dependent accountable beings, whoſe 
minds are duly impreſſed with a ſenſe of their preſent condition, and fu- 
ture expectations. Their belief would be practical as well as ſpeculative. 
It would affect their hearts; as well as impreſs their underſtandings. 
- How men contrive to fatisfy their own minds upon the ſubject of their 
- duty to God, is inconceivable. One would imagine it impoſſible for a 
being at all capable of thought to bring himſelf to believe, that though 
he owes his exiſtence, his body, his foul, his reaſoning faculty, ſpeech, 
and all his powers co and mental, with whatever he enjoys now, 
or hopes for hereafter, to an infinitely perfect and amiable Being, who 
has made him capable of apprehending his perfections, and his abſolute 
power over him; one would imagine it impoſſible, I ſay, for a being 
endowed with a reaſoning faculty to believe all this, and yet think he 
owes no duty at all, no gratitude, love, or ſervice, no poſitive adoration 
or praiſe to his Creator, Governor, and Judge. Yet is there, even in 
this enlightened age, and this land of knowlege, a perſon among an hun- 
dred, who makes conſcience of regularly and habitually performing, 
in a rational and devout manner the poſitive duties of meditation upon 
the Divine perfections, in order to raiſe his mind to an imitation of 
them; of addreſſing God by prayer for the ſupply of all his wants; or 
of praiſing him for the bounties received ? On the. contrary, is there not 
too much, reaſon to conclude, that by far the greateſt part of mankind 
have not God in all their thoughts, or if they have, the thought of him 
produces no viſible effect. They attend the public worſhip indeed from 
a ſenſe of decency. But it is plain, from the general levity of behavi- 
| our, 
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our, that their hearts are not in it. And, as for worſhiping God daily 
in their houſes, with their families, or by themſelves in their cloſets, 
they ſee no neceſſity for it, and conclude, that whoever lives ſoberly, and is 
good-natured, though he habitually neglects the whole third part of his 
aun is likely to meet with the Divine approbation, and to be happy 
at L 8 f | 
It is proved above, that the Author of all things muſt be infinite in 
his eſſence, and in all poſſible perfections, as wiſdom, power, ' good- 
neſs, and rectitude. If fo, it is evident, not only that he is the proper 
object of the admiration, love, gratitude, and every other noble affec- 
tion of the minds of ſuch low creatures as mankind, who are probably 
the meaneſt of all rational beings z but that it is the glory of the high- 
eſt archangel in heaven to adore infinite perfection; nay, that the whole 
of the reverence, love, and praiſe of any conceivable number of created 
beings paid by them through all eternity, muſt fall infinitely ſhort of 
what is juſtly his due; becauſe the whole of the tribute of honour and 
ſervice, which all created beings can pay, will be finite; whereas the 
Divine perfections are infinite; now every finite is infinitely deficient, 
when compared with what is infinite. | 
To be more particular; the conſideration of the Divine immenſity, 2 
or omnipreſence, ought to ſtrike every thinking mind with the moſt pro- 
found awe and veneration, which ought to dwell upon it conſtantly and 
habitually, of its being at all times ſurrounded with the Divinity, which 
pervades all matter, and is the Spirit within every ſpirit, ſeeing, or ra- 
ther intimately feeling, every motion of every mind in the univerſe. 
Whoever has juſt — habitual impreſſions of the Divine omnipreſence, 
will no more preſume to do any thing amiſs, or even to think a bad 
thought, than a conſiderate perſon will dare to behave rudely in the Roy- 
al preſence. A thinking mind conſiders itſelf as at all times, by day, 
and by night, in public, and in private, abroad, and at home, in the 
immediate and intimate preſence of the great King of the world, whoſe 
boundleſs palace is the whole univerſe. It will therefore be continually 
and habitually on its guard; and, as one who appears before an illuſtri- 
ous character, whoſe favour he greatly values, will be above all things 
fearful of miſbehaving; ſo will the conſiderate mind dread the danger 
of loſing the approbation of that ever-preſent Judge, upon whom his 
fate depends, infinitely more than pain, or poverty, or ſhame, or death, 
and will cheerfully expoſe himſelf to any or all of them, rather than act 
an unbecoming part before that eye, which is not to be deceived. He, 
who thinks how vice, or even frailty, muſt appear before that Being, 
whoſe very nature is rectitude in 8 and who knows * he 
ah O 2 ealt - 
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leaſt ſhadow of error, or deviation; can he think of voluntarily de- 
parting from the eternal rule of right, or allowing himſelf in any prac- 
- rice, which muſt offend infinite Purity:? 

The conſideration of the eternity, or perpetual exiſtence hereafter, of 
the Divinity, together with that of the neceſſary 1 of his na- 
ture, ſuggeſts to the pious and well - diſpoſed mind the comfortable pro- 
ſpect, that after all the changes and revolutions which may happen 
to it, to the kingdoms, and empires of this world, and to the world it- 
ſelf; after all the viſible objects, which now are, have performed their 
courſes, and are vaniſhed, or renewed; after a period of duration lon 
enough to obliterate from all human memory the idea of a ſun, and 
ſtars, and earth; ſtill he, who is now Governor of the univerſe, will 
continue to fill the fupreme throne, and to rule with boundleſs and un- 
controuled ſway over his infinite dominions ; and conſequently, that 
whoever is ſo wiſe as to ſtrive above all things to gain his favour, may 
depend upon being always ſafe and ſecure of the enjoyment of the hap- 
pineſs aſſigned him by the general Judge, and that no change in the af- 

irs even of the whole univerſe, will ever remove him from that ſtation 
which has been appointed him. For the univerſal Governor will raiſe 
.no one'to happineſs hereafter, but ſuch as he finds qualified for it. Nor 
will the time ever come, when it will not be in his power to keep thoſe 
beings happy, which he has once made ſo; for his dominion is an ever- 
laſting dominion, and of his kingdom there will never be an end. Nor 
will the time ever come, when he will change his purpoſe or ſcheme of 
rnment; or, like a weak earthly prince, degrade his favourites, or 
reverſe his laws, to indulge uncertain caprice. fs 
This ſhews the ſupreme Being to be a very proper obje& of the truft 
of all his creatures. Had I the favour of all the crowned heads in the 
world, it is evident, that in ſo ſhort a time as a century hence, it muſt 
be of no manner of value to me. Death will in all probability before 
that ſhort period be elapſed, remove every one of them, and me too into 

a ſtate, in which no favour will be of any avail, but that of the King of 
kings, upon whom they muſt be as much dependent as I. But to truft 
to him who is eternal in his nature, and unchangeable in his purpoſe, 
and who has it in his power to make and keep his favourites eternally 
happy, is building upon a ſure foundation. 

Here it is to be remembered, that it is only in a courſe of obedience 
. that we have any pretence to truſt in God. All confidence in him, that 
is not founded in well-doing, is vain and prefumptuous, and will in the 
end be diſappointed. As the king on the throne has power to raiſe any 
perſon, whom he may judge worthy of honour, at the ſame time that 
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it is vain and preſumptuous to think of truſting to him in any other 
way, than ſuch as may be likely to gain his favour; ſo, though the ſu- 
preme King of the univerſe has power to raiſe any of his creatures to 
inconceivable happineſs, it is not to be expected that he will beſtow his 
favour upon any, but ſuch as ſhall be found worthy of it. And his in- 
finite wiſdom will effectually prevent his being miſtaken in his judgment 
of characters; and renders it impoſſible that he ſhould beſtow his ap- 
probation amiſs. So that there is no ground of confidence for any, but 
thoſe who make it their ſincere and diligent endeavour to gain the Di- 
vine favour in the way which he has appointed. 

It is impoſſible to ſurvey, with a diſcerning eye, the world which we 
inhabit, without reading the illuſtrious characters of power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, which the Divine hand has inſcribed upon it, each of 
- which attributes ſuggeſts to us a ſet of duties, and therefore deſerves our 
particular conſideration. | 

To create, or bring into exiſtence one particle of matter, which be- 
fore was nothing, who can ſay what power is requiſite ? The difference 
between nothing and a real exiſtence is ſtriftly and properly infinite. 
Which ſeems to imply an infinite difficulty to be ſurmounted, before 
one particle of matter can be produced. And no power, inferior to in- 
finite, is equal to an infinite difficulty. Be that as it will, it is unqueſ- 
tionable, that to produce great works, requires proportionable power. 
And if the works of nature are not great, there is no greatneſs con- 
ceivable. The calling forth a world into being, had it been from its 
creation to remain for ever at reſt, had been an effect worthy of Divine 
power. But to give to a ſyſtem ſo huge and unwieldly, any degree of 
motion, much more to give a motion inconceivably ſwift to maſſes of 
matter inconceivably buiky; to accommodate velocity to what is the 
moſt unfit for being moved with velocity; to whirl a whole earth, a 
globe of twenty-five thouſand miles round, with all its mountains and 
oceans, at the rate of near ſixty thouſand miles an hour, to carry.on 
ſuch an amazing motion for many thouſands of years; to keep ſix ſuch 
bodies in continual motion in different planes, and with different velo- 
cities, round a common centre, at the ſame time that ten others are re- 

volving round them, and going along with them; what amazing power 
is requiſite to produce ſuch effects! 

How do we admire the effects produced by a combination of mecha- 
nic powers (which alſo act by Divine power, or laws of nature) in raiſ- 
ing weights, and overcoming the vis inertiæ of matter? What ſhould 
we think of a machine, conſtructed by human hands, by which St Pau/'s 
church, or a little hill, ſhould be tranſported half a mile from its place, 
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with ever ſo flow a motion? But the gres 
compariſon with the whole earth, than a grain of ſand to a mountain. Vet 
| | | the whole cumbrous maſs-of earth has been whirled round the ſun, for 
theſe five thouſand yeats and-upwards; with a rapidity frightful to think 
WH - | of, and for any thing we know; with undiminiſhed force. And the 
| | comet in 1680-8x, muſt, according to the Newtonian principles, have 
moved in its peribelion, or neareſt” approach to the ſun, at the rate of 
above a million of miles in an hour; which was a flight near twenty 
times more rapid than that of the earth in its annual courſe. Now the 
ſwifteſt ſpeed of a horſe, that ever has been known, was at the rate of 
one mile in one minute, which continued, would give ſixty miles in an 
hour, inſtead of more than a million, the comet's motion. The ſwifteſt 
horſe at full ſpeed may move twenty foot in the time that one can pro- 
nounce one, or ſixty foot, while one can ſay one, o, three. But to — 
ſome conception of the motion of the Newtonian comet, let the reader ſup- 
poſe himſelt placed upon ſuch an eminence as will give him a proſpect of 
fifty miles on each hand; the rapidity of that tremendous body in the 
ſwifteſt part of its courſe, was ſuch, that in the time of pronouncing 
one ſyllable, or in the twinkling of an eye, it would fly acroſs that ſpace 
of one hundred miles, while the ſwifteſt horſe would have proceeded twen- 
ty foot. Yet thoſe enormous bodies are, by the-parallax they give, ſup- 
poſed to be nearly of the magnitude of our globe of earth and ocean, 
and ſome of them perhaps larger. l | 3 CE 
No there is nothing more evident, than that in proportion to the 
quantity of matter to be moved, and the velocity with which it is to be 
moved, ſuch muſt be the moving force. Let the reader, therefore, if 
he has any judgment, try to eſtimate the force required to give ſuch a 
furious rapidity to bodies of ſuch ſtupendous magnitude. If he has any 
imagination, let him fill it with the ſublime idea of omnipotence. And 
if he has either reaſon or religion, let him proftrate his foul, and adore 
ſuch tremendous and irreſiſtible power. 1 
Nor is leſs command of matter required to produce the aſtoniſhing - . 
ces in the minute, than in the great world; to carry on the 
various ſecretions, circulations, and tranſmutations in vegetation, and the 
production, growth, and life of animals; eſpecially, when the degree 
of minuteneſs is ſuch, as it muſt be in an animalcule, of which millions 
would only equal the bulk of a grain of fand. What power is required 
to wing the rapid light from its fountain the ſun to us in ſeven or eight 
minutes, with ſuch: a ſwiftneſs, that in the inſtant of | pronouncing the 
word light, fixty thouſand miles are paſſed through! + 


ſt mountain is no more in 
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To a being poſſeſſed of rightful power over us, the proper duty is 
evidently fear, or awe, and the conſequence of that is obedience. If we 
conſider the Supreme being as poſſeſſed of infinite, or boundleſs power 
over all his creatures, we mult ſee the indiſpenſable neceſſity of the moſt 
profound ſubmiſſion to him, both in our diſpoſitions and practice. If 
we conſider him as our Creator, we muſt be convinced that he has an 
abſolute right to us, and to all our ſervices. If we think of him as 
irreſiſtible, rebellion againſt him is a degree of madneſs beyond all com- 
putation, For what laſting and inconceivably dreadful puniſhments 
may not ſuch power inflict upon thoſe perverſe and impenitent beings, 
who become the objects of his vengeance? And what chance can the 
worms of the earth have to deliver themſelves out of the hands of the 
Almighty ? | 

There is no inconſiſtency between the fear we owe to God, and the 
duty of love. On the contrary, love ever implies a fear to offend the 
perſon beloved. As on one hand, nothing is ſo perfectly amiable as in- 
finite perfection, ſo neither is there any ſo proper object of fear, as he 
who is infinitely great, and awful. And there is a wide difference be- 
tween the ſlaviſh fear, which a criminal has for his Judge, or that which 
a miſerable ſubject has for a tyrant, and that of a ſon for an affectionate 
father. Of this laſt kind is the reverence with which we ought to think 
of our Creator. Only we muſt take the utmoſt care not to entertain 
any notion of God, as of one capable of any weakneſs reſembling that of 
earthly parents. For it is certain, that the Judge of the world, whoſe 
rectitude and juſtice are abſolutely perfect and inviolable, will not, can- 
not be miſled by fondneſs for his own creatures, to make the obdurately 
wicked happy. For, though he loves his creature, he loves juſtice 
more, and will not ſacrifice his own .eternal and immutable attribute 
for the fake of any number of . worthleſs rebellious beings what- 

ever. | 

As to the Divine wiſdom appearing in the works of creation, we are 
peculiarly at a loſs to conceive properly of it. For we come into a world 
ready finiſhed, and fit to be inhabited; and therefore have no concep- 
tion of the immenſe ſtretch of thought,. the amazing depth of inven- 
tion (if we may ſo ſpeak) that was neceſſary to plan an univerſe. Let 
any man imagine the ſtate of things before there was any created being, 
if ever ſuch a time was; when there was no plan, no model, or pattern 


to proceed upon; when the very idea of a univerſe, as well as the par- 


ticular plan and execution of it, was to be drawn, ſo to ſpeak, out of 
the Divine imagination, Let the reader ſuppoſe himſelf to have been 


firſt produced, and to have had it revealed to him by his Creator, that 
a uni- 
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a univerſe was to be created. A univerſe! What idea could he have 
formed of a univerſe? Had he been conſulted upon the plan of it, which 
part would he have begun at? Before light exiſted, could he have con- 
ceived the idea of light? Before there was either ſun, ſtars, or earth, 
could he have formed any conception of a ſun, ſtars, or earth ? Could 
he have contrived light for the eye, or the eye for light ? Could he have 


| ſuited a world to its inhabitants, or inhabitants to a world? Could he 


have fitted bodies to minds, or minds to bodies ? 

If the reader ſhould not clearly enough ſee the difficulty of inventing 
and planning an univerſe from nothing, nor the wondrous foreſight and 
comprehenſive wiſdom, that was neceſſary for fitting an almoſt infinite 
number of things to one another, in ſuch a manner, that every particlar 
ſhould anſwer its- particular end, and fill its particular place, at the ſame 
time that it ſhould contribute to promote various other deſigns ; if the 
depth of wifdom, which has produced all this, does not ſufficiently ap- 
pear to the reader, let him try to form a plan of a new world, quite dif- 
ferent from all that he knows of in the preſent univerſe, in which none 
of our elements, nor light, nor animal life, nor any of the five ſenſes, 
nor reſpiration, nor vegetation ſhall have any place. And when he has 
uſed his utmoſt efforts, and put his invention upon the utmoſt ſtretch, 
and finds that he cannot form a ſhadow of one ſingle idea, of which the 
original is not drawn from nature ; then let him confeſs his own weakneſs, 
and adore that boundleſs wiſdom, which has produced out of its own 
infinite fertility of invention, enough to employ, and to confound the 
utmoſt human ſagacity. - | 

Have not the moſt acute penetration, and indefatigable induſtry of 
the wiſe and learned of all ages, been employed (and how could they 
more worthily) in ſearching out the wonderful works of the Almighty 
maker of the univerſe. And have they yet found out one ſingle article 
to the bottom? Can all the philoſophers of modern times, who have 
added to the obſervations of the antients, the diſcoveries made by their 
own induſtry and ſagacity; can they give a ſatisfying account of the ma- 


chinery of the body of a fly, or a worm? Can they tell what makes two 


particles of matter cohere ? Can they tell what the ſubſtance of a particle 
of matter is ? Is the ſcience of phyſiology, delightful and noble as it is, 
and worthy of the ſtudy of angels, is it carried any farther than a ſet of 
obſervations, wonderful indeed, and ſtriking, but as to real cauſes, and 
internal natures, altogether in the dark. How do we admire, and juſtly, 
the exalted genius of our ſeemingly inſpired philoſopher, for going a 
pitch beyond the ſagacity of all mankind in diſcovering the laws, by 
which the vaſt machine of the world is governed ? Yet he modeſtly 

| * | | owns 
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owns the cauſe of attraction and gravitation to lie too deep for his pene- 
tration. How do we ſtand aſtoniſhed at the acuteneſs of a mind, which 
could purſue calculations to a degree of ſubtlety beyond the reach of by 
far the greateſt part of mankind to follow him in, even after he has 
ſhewn the way? What then ought we to think of that wiſdom, which 
in its meaneſt productions baffles the deepeſt penetration of a capacity, 
whoſe acuteneſs baffles the general underſtanding of mankind ? 

From the conſideration of the wiſdom we trace in the natural world, 
it is manifeſt, paſt all doubt, that the moral ſyſtem (for the ſake of 
which that of nature was brought into exiſtence) is under the ſame con- 
duct, and will hereafter appear to be a ſcheme altogether worthy of 
God. For either both, or neither, muſt be the contrivance of Divine 
wiſdom. We cannot conceive of God as partly, or by halves, but 
wholly, the Creator and Governor of all beings, natural, and moral. 
And if ſo, we may be aſſured, that, as in the ſyſtem of nature, final 
cauſes are fitted to produce their effects, and every part of the machine 
of the world is properly adjuſted to its place and purpoſe, ſo in the mo- 
ral, every rational being will be determined to the ſtate and place he is 
found fit for; the good to happineſs, and the wicked to puniſhment 
the highly elevated and purified mind to a high and eminent ſtation ; and 
the corrupt and ſordid to ſhame and miſery ; the ſoul, which has per- 
fected its faculties, and refined its virtues, by imitation of the Divine 
perfections, to the converſation of angels and the beatific viſion of God, 
and that which has by vice debauched and ſunk itſelf below the brutes, 
to the place of dæmons and fallen ſpirits. And all this may probably 
proceed as much according to the original conſtitution of things, as a 
cauſe produces its effect in the natural world; as fire produces the diſſi- 
pation of the parts of combuſtible ſubſtances ; as nouriſhment tends to 
the ſupport of animal life; and as matter tends to decay. So that the 
only thing which hinders a wicked embodied mind from being now in 
torments, may be, its being ſtill embodied, and not yet let out into the 
world of ſpirits, where a new and dreadful ſcene will of courſe immedi- 
ately open upon it, as ſoon as it comes to be diveſted of the earthly ve- 
hicle, which now conceals thoſe inviſible horrors, and protects it from 
its future tormentors. And in the ſame manner, the virtuous and exalt- 
ed mind would be now in a ſtate of happineſs, if it were not prevented 
from the commerce of bleſſed ſpirits, and the view of the inviſible 
world, by the impenetrable veil of fleſh which ſurrounds it. But this 
ſuppoſition does not at all affect the doctrine of poſitive rewards and 

uniſhments, nor of ſeparate places appointed for receiving the good, 


and the wicked, after the final judgment. 
"EP If 
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If we find the mere material ſyſtem of nature. to be wrought by a de- 
gree of wiſdom altogether beyond our comprehenſion, it would be mad- 
neſs to ſuppoſe that we ſhall ever have ſagacity enough to baffle the Di- 
vine ſcheme in the moral government of the world; that we ſhall be 
able to contrive any way of eſcaping from the puniſhment we may de- 
ſerve. No. His counſel will ſtand; and he will do all his pleaſure. 
It will not be in our power to deceive his penetration, to get out of his 
reach, or to defend ourſelves againſt his juſtice... 
To frame ſome idea of the Divine goodneſs in the creation of the 
world, it will be neceſſary to go back in imagination to the ages which 
preceded all creation, if ſuch there were, or, however, to thoſe, which 
were prior to the production of our world. Let us then view. the awful 
Majeſty of heaven ſurrounded with ineffable glory, and enthroned in ab- 
ſolute perfection, beyond conception bleſſed in the full enjoyment of 
unbounded happineſs. What motive could influence him, who already 
enjoyed complete perfection and. happineſs, to call unſubſtantial nothing 
into exiſtence ? What could be the views of infinite wiſdom in ſpeaking 
a world into being? No. proſpect of any addition to his own perfection 
or happineſs : for that which was already infinite, what addition could 
it receive? Could the adorable Creator propoſe to be more than infinitely. 
rfect and happy? It is evident, his ſole view muſt have been to the 
appineſs of the creatures he was to produce. His, own was ever, and 
ever muſt be, unbounded, undiminiſhed, and unchanged. The addi- 
tion of happineſs therefore, which was to be produced, was to be be- 
| ſtowed upon thoſe who were not yet created. Does then Divine good- 
neſs extend to that which has no exiſtence ? Does the univerſal Parent 
think of what is not? We, poor, narrow fouls! think it a mighty 
ſtretch of benevolence, if we can bring ourſelves to regard with Em 
meaſure of affection thoſe of our fellow- creatures, who ſtand moſt near- 
ly connected with us; in loving whom, we do little more than love 
ourſelves, or love our friends and relations for our own ſakes. If there 
be a mind yet more generous, it may take in its country, or the human 
ſpecies. A benevolence ſtill more extenſive may perhaps enlarge it- 
elf ſo wide as to comprehend within its generous embrace the various 
orders of being which form the univerſal ſcale; deſcending from the 
flaming ſeraph to the humble reptile. Nor indeed can any mind ſin- 
cerely love the Almighty maker; and hate, or deſpiſe any of the works 
of the ſame hand, which formed itſelf. But the Divine benevolence is 
as far beyond all this, as infinitude is larger than any limited ſpace. 
How peeviſh, and apt to take offence at every trifling injury, are nar- 
row-hearted mortals! Yet what are the inſults, our fellow-worms can 
offer 
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offer us, when compared with the atrociouſneſs of an offence committed 
by the duſt of the earth againſt the infinite Majeſty of the univerſe? 
And yet, though the omniſcient Creator from eternity foreſaw, that the 
creatures, he was to form, would prove rebellious and diſobedient ; that 
they would violate all his wife and ſacred laws, and inſult his ſovereign 
honour, as Governor of the world; has he grudged to give them exiſt- 
ence; to beſtow upon them a temporary happineſs; to make his ſun 
ſhine, and his rain deſcend on all promiſcuouſly ; and put it in the power 
of all to attain. perfection, happineſs, and glory? What neglect of every 
duty and obligation; how many acts of fraud, oppreſſion, and cruelty ; 
how many horrid execrations, and infernal blaſphemies, does eve 
day record againſt the daring race of men around the world? Yet ſel- 
dom does the Divine vengeance break looſe upon the impious offenders. 
Our wicked ſpecies, if there were no other lawleſs order of creatures in 
the univerſe, are eyer offending. And yet , the thunder ſeldom ſtrikes 
the guilty dead. Earthquakes and inundations are rarely let looſe. A 
few cities purged by fire, and a world cleanſed by a deluge once in fix 
thouſand years, ſerve juſt to put unthinking mortals in remembrance 
that there is a power above them. So that every moment of the dura- 
tion of the world is an univerſal witneſs declaring to all the nations of 
the earth, in a language diſtinctly intelligible to all, the goodneſs of the 
Maker and Governor of the univerſe, At the ſame time that the prince 
of angels receives from the immediate communications of the Divine 
2— beatitude paſt utterance, the humble peaſant rejoices in his 
bounty, with which the fields are enriched, - and the fair face of nature 
adorned. Even the lonely ſavage in the wilderneſs, the fordid reptile in 
the -duſt; and the ſcaly nations, 'which people the unfathomable deep, 
all taſte of the bounty, and are ſupported by the unlimited goodneſs of 
the univerſal Parent, who opens his unwearied hand liberally, and ſatis- 
fies every living ſoul. en 
If human underſtanding apprehends any thing according to truth and 
right, the benevolent character is the proper object of the love of every 
rational mind, as the contrary is the natural object of averſion. If every 
human, or other finite mind, is more or leſs amiable, according as it 
has more or leſs of this excellent diſpoſition; it is evident, that infinite 
goodneſs is infinitely amiable. Who is he, that pretends to think and 
reaſon, and has no pleaſure in contemplating on the Divine goodneſs? 
Who can reflect upon ſuch goodneſs, and not admire it? Who can ad- 
mire, and not endeavour to imitate it? Who can imitate it, and not be 
an univerſal bleſſing? Who can be an univerſal bleſſing, and not be 


happy? | | | | 
TONS „ n . If 
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If the Divine goodneſs be evidently difintereſted, it being impoſſible 
that the ſmalleſt happineſs ſhould, from any enjoyed by the creatures, 
be added to that of the Creator, which is neceffarily infinite, it is plain, 
what makes real and perfect goodneſs of diſpoſition in any mind, viz, 
A propenſity to contribute to the happineſs of others without any view 
to ſelf-intereſt. For in ſo far as a view to one's own happineſs is the mo- 
tive to his exerting himſelf for the good of his fellow-creatures, in ſo 
far it has leſs truly worthy and commendable in it. For ſelf- love being 
merely inſtinctive, has nothing praiſe-worthy. And to promote the hap- 
por of others for the ſake of adding to one's own, is what the moſt 
elfiſh and ſordid character is . 155 of. To be truly benevolent, is to 
imitate the Deity ; to do or the ſake of doing good ; to be boun- 
tiful from the diſpoſition of the mind, from univerſal love and kindneſs, 
from rational conſiderations of the intrinſic excellence of that Godlike 
diſpoſition ; not from mere weak and effeminate ſoftneſs of nature. | 
It is ſtrange that ever it ſhould have been queſtioned, whether it is 
reaſonable for dependent creatures to addreſs themſelves to their infinite 
Creator for the ſupply of their wants. Yet books have been written to 
ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of prayer. The ſupreme Being,” ſays an 
objector, knows whether I am worthy to receive favours at his hand; 
«* and what I moſt need, before I apply to him. If I am worthy, he 
„ will beſtow, whether I aſk, or not: if not, he will not be prevailed 
« with by any ſolicitation to beſtow upon an unworthy object. If I aſk 
« what is unfit for me, he is too wiſe and good to grant it; and if I aſk 
« what is fit, I gain nothing; for he would have beſtowed it upon me 
ce of his own goodneſs, without my aſking.” 3-1 

There cannot be a more egregious fallacy than that, on which this ob- 
jection is founded, For it is evident, that if it be rational to think of 
ourſelves as beings dependent upon the Supreme, it is rational for us to 
expreſs our dependence ; if it be reaſonable for us to expreſs our depend- 
ence on our Creator, it is unjuſtifiable in us to neglect it; ſo that I can 
in no propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to be a worthy object of the Divine fa- 
vour, till 1 actually addreſs myſelf ro him. Again, it is evident, that 
no degree of homage, or ſubmiſſion, ought to be wanting from depend- 
ent creatures to their Creator. But the ſervice of both body and mind, 
is a greater degree of homage, than that of the mind alone. So that till 
I yield the bodily homage, as well as that of the mind, my ſervice is de- 
ficient, which renders me an unworthy object of the Divine favour. 

It is likewiſe remarkable, that many of the more rational, and pious 
writers on this ſubject, have laboured to repreſent the whole rationale of 
the duty of prayer as conſiſting in the advantage which is thereby to 

1 accrue 
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goodneſs. It is 


accrue to the worſhiper by improvement in piety and 
true, that the moral effects likely to be produced by the conſtant obſerv- 


ance of this moſt important duty, are of great and ineſtimable conſe- 


quence, which render it a moſt uſeful inſtrument for thoſe noble pur- 
poſes. | Did men habitually obſerve the practice of addreſſing themſelves 
to their Creator with an awful ſenſe of his infinite greatneſs and autho- 
rity over them, ſuch a fixed impreſſion muſt in time be thereby made 
e nds, as would prove a reſtraint from vice, 6 all times, and 
in all caſes, equally powerful. Did le make a point of applying con- 
ſtantly and ITY the Giver e's good gilt, they 5 hardly 
miſs entertaining in their minds an habitual ſenſe of their abſolute depend- 
ence upon him; of gratitude for his bounties received; and of ſtudy- 
ing obedience, in order to his future favour. What man could be ſo 
hardned as to go on daily lamenting and confeſſing his offences, and 
daily repeating them? Who could preſumptuouſly be guilty of a crime, 
which he knew he muſt the ſame day confeſs to his all-ſeeing Judge, 
and implore the pardon of it? He, who kept up this conſtant inter- 
courſe with his Creator, muſt find himſelf very powerfully influenced by 
it, and improved in every pious and worthy diſpoſition. But beſides 
all this, it is evidently in itſelf a reaſonable ſervice ; and is to be conſi- 
dered not only as a noble and valuable means of moral improvement, 
but as a politive act of virtue; it being as proper virtue to render to 
God the honour and worſhip due to him, as to give to men their juſt 
rights. And to with-hold from him what he has the moſt unqueſtiona- 
ble title to, being as much an injuſtice (with the atrocious addition of 
its being committed againſt the Greateſt and Beſt of beings) as to with- 
hold from a fellow - creature his juſt property. There is alſo plainly a 
connexion in nature and reaſon, between aſking and receiving, and be- 
tween neglecting to aſk, and not receiving. This natural connexion 
makes it reaſonable for dependent creatures to expect to obtain their rea- 
ſonable requeſts; and to conclude, that what they do not think it worth 
while to aſk, they ſhall not receive. If there were not ſuch a connexion 
and foundation in reaſon for this — 4 it had never been commanded by 
the all · wiſe Law-giver of the univerſe; nor come to be univerſally prac- 
tiſed by the wiſeſt and beſt of mankind, in all ages and nations. Nor is 
there any greater difficulty in conceiving the poſſibility of a pre- eſta- 
bliſhed ſcheme in the Divine oeconomy, according to which the bleſſings 
of heaven, whether of a ſpiritual or temporal nature, ſhould be granted 
to thoſe who ſhould aſk, and be found fit to receive them ; than in.any 
other inſtance of providence, or than in the future happineſs of the good 
part of mankind, and not of the wicked. | * 


* 


ings, 
whoſe diſpoſition, and whoſe power, to beſtow happineſs Web rp , 


_ devotion, to which all his creatures ought to be drawn by a ſenſe of their 
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If the ſupreme Being be One, he is the proper object of the adoration 
of all reaſonable beings, becauſe, having all things in his abſolute diſ- 
poſal, without poſſibility of being thwarted or controuled by any one, 
if we can gain his good-will, we cannot want that of any other. If He 
be kind and good in the moſt diſintereſted manner, and to the higheſt 
degree, even extending his bounty to the wicked and rebellious, and 
preſerving them in exiſtence, who make no uſe of their exiſtence, but 
to offend Him; it is reaſonable to hope, that he will lend a propitious 
Ear to the humble requeſts of the virtuous and pious part of his crea- 
tures. If He has all things in his power; and can beſtow without mea- 
ſure gifts both ſpiritual and temporal, without diminiſhing his inexhauſt- 
ible riches; to apply to Him is going where we are ſure we ſhall not 
be diſappointed, through want of ability to ſupply us. If He is every 
where preſent, we may be ſure of being heard, wherever we make our 
addreſſes to him. If He is within our very minds, we cannot raiſe a 


thought toward him, but he muſt perceive it. If He is infinitely wiſe, 


he knows exactly what is fit for us, and will grant ſuch of our petitions as 
may be proper to be beſtowed upon us, and withhold whatever may prove 
hurtful, though we have aſked it. If it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
he expects all his thinking creatures to apply to him, we may do it with 


this comfortable conſideration, to encourage us; that in addrefling him, 
we are doing what is agreeable to his nature and will; and cannot of- 
fend him, 5 
audience of a prince, it would give me great encouragement to know 
'before-hand, that he was 5 diſpoſed toward me, that I ſhould 
not offend him by begging hi 
contrary, he expected I ſhould petition him, and would even take it 
amiſs if I did not. That he had it fully in his power, as well as his 
- inclination, to grant me the greateſt favour I ſhould have occaſion to 


ut by our manner of performing it. Were I to have an 


s favour and protection; but that on the 


aſk him. And that it was his peculiar delight to oblige and make his 


ſubjects happy. There are few princes, of whom moſt of theſe things 
may be ſaid ; and none of whom all may be affirmed. And yet, they 
| find, to their no ſmall trouble and incumbrance, that for the few incon- 


ſiderable periſhing favours they have in their power, there are petiti- 
oners almoſt innumerable. Whilſt the infinitely good Giver of all thi 

e 
and 


are equally boundleſs; is neglected, and defrauded of that hom 


own abſolute dependence upon him ; of his ability and readineſs to be- 
ſtow ; of his authority, who has commanded them to make their requeſts 


to him; and by the ſpontaneous dictates of their own minds, directing 


them 
2 
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them to the performance of a duty ſo eaſy, ſo reaſonable, and ſo pro- 
miſing of the moſt important advantages. * 115 
Though the principal part of prayer is petition, or addreſſing heaven 
for the ſupply of our various wants for life and futurity, there are other 
branches, as confeſſion of our infirmities and faults; thankſgiving for 
the various inſtances we have received of the Divine goodneſs; and in- 
terceſſion for our fellow- creatures. The ſubject of our petitions for our- 
ſelves, ought to be, the neceſſaries of this life, for which the. rich, as 
well as the poor, depend daily on the Divine bounty; and the Divine 
aſſiſtance toward our being fitted for happineſs hereafter. The firſt, if 
we judge wiſely, we ſhall aſk with great ſubmiſſion, and in moderation, 
as being of leſs conſequence, and too apt to have bad effects upon our 
moral characters, when liberally beſtowed. The latter, being of infinite 
conſequence to us, we may requeſt with more earneſtneſs and importunity. 
If we give the leaſt attention to our own characters, we muſt find our 
thoughts often trifling and wicked, our words fooliſh and miſchievous, 
and our actions criminal before God. If we have any conſideration, 
we cannot but think ourſelves deplorably deficient in the performance of 
our duty with regard to ourſelves, our fellow- creatures, and our Creator. 
If we are in reaſon obliged to think often of the fatal errors of our lives, 
to view and review them attentively, with all their heavy aggravations, 
and to mourn and lament them in our own minds; if all this be highly 
proper and reaſonable, it is more peculiarly reaſonable to acknowledge our 
offences before Him, whom we have offended ; to implore his pardon, 
who alone can forgive, and deprecate his vengeance, which we have ſo 
juftly deſerved. We ourſelves, when offended by a fellow-creature, ex- 
that he ſhould not only be convinced in his own mind of his miſbe- 
haviour, and ſpeak of it with concern to others ; but likewiſe, that he 
come, and make a direct acknowledgment, and aſk our pardon. Nor 
is there any thing unreaſonable in all this. How much more, when we 
have offended Him who is infinitely above us, and from whom we have 
every thing to fear, if we do not, by ſincere repentance, and thorough 
reformation, avert the deſerved puniſhment, Eſpecially, if we conſider 
that the performance of this duty tends naturally to lead us to real re- 
pentance and reformation. | 
As we ought in our prayers to confeſs our faults and errors, and that 
not in general terms, but with particular reflection, in our own minds, 
upon the principal and groſſeſt of them, which every true penitent has 


ever upon his heart, and before his eyes; fo ought we in all reaſon to. 


return our ſincere thanks to the univerſal Benefactor, expreſsly for every 
particular ſignal inſtance of his favour, whether thoſe, in which mankind 
| | | in 
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in general ſhare with us, or thoſe in which we have been diſtinguiſhed 
from others. | NN rer tut: er | 
If we have upon our minds a due and habitual ſenſe of our offences, 
we ſhall of ourſelves be willing to make confeſſion of them. If we have 
any gratitude in our nature, we ſhall not fail to expreſs our acknowledg- 
ments for favours received. And if we have any real benevolence for 
our fellow-creatures, we ſhall be naturally led to think it our duty to 
reſent to the common Father of all our good wiſhes for them ; that they 
may be favoured with every bleſſing, which may tend to promote uni- 
verſal happineſs ſpiritual and temporal. | 
If it be at all rational to worthip God by prayer, it is obviouſly fo 
to join together at proper times in that ſublime exerciſe. The advan- 
tages of public aſſemblies for religious purpoſes, are, the impreſſing 
more powerfully upon the minds of the worſhipers, the ſublimity and 
importance of the duty they are employed in; and the powerful effects of 
univerſal example. It is pretty evident, that the public worſhip on Sun- 
days is what chiefly keeps up the little appearance of religion that is ſtill 
left among us. I think there is no good reaſon againſt keeping up in 
public worſhip as much pomp and magnificence as may be conſifient 
with propriety, and ſo as to avoid oſtentation and ſuperſtition. We are 
in our preſent ſtate very mechanical, and nced all proper helps for draw- 
ing our inclinations along with our duty, for engaging our attention, 
and making ſuch impreſſions upon us, as may be laſting and effectual. 
Public worſhip ought to be. ſo conducted, as to be molt likely to pre- 
pare us for a more numerous ſociety, in which more ſublime exerciſes of 
devotion, than any we are now capable of conceiving of, may be a conſi- 
derable part of our employment, and happineſs. 
Did our leading people think rightly, they would ſee the advantages 
of giving their attendance themſelves at places of public worſhip, and 
uſing their influence, and authority, to draw others to follow the ſame 
laudable example. Deplorable are the excuſes and apologies made by 
them for their roo general infamous 2 of the unqueſtionable duty 
of attending the public worſhip of God. Nor would it be eaſy to de- 
termine, whether their practice ſhews more want of ſenſe or of good- 
neſs. One mighty pretence made by them is, That, as to public inſtruc- 
tions, truly they hold themſelves to be as good judges of mcral and Di- 
vine ſubjeRs as the clergy ; and therefore think it loſt time to give their 
attention to any thing, which may be delivered from the pulpit. Now, 
it ſeems at leaſt not very probable, that people, who ſpend moſt of their 
time (Sundays not excepted) at the card-table, ſhould as thoroughly 
underſtand the extenſive ſciences of morals, and theology, as the oublic 
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teachers of religion, who have ſpent many years wholly in thoſe ſtudies. 
Thoſe very perſons, when they chance to be overtiken with ſickneſs, 
are very ready to call in phyſicians, and do not pretend to underſtand, 
as well as they, who have made phyſic their ſtudy, the nature and cure 
of diſeaſes. But were it ſtrictly true, that the polite people of our age 

are ſo wiſe, that they are not like to hear any thing new, nor any known 
truth ſet in a new light by any preacher ; ſtill is it not an advantage to 
have a ſet of good thoughts, which lay dormant in the mind, excited 
and called up to the attention of the underſtanding by an elegant and 
judicious diſcourſe ? Were there likewiſe nothing in this, what public- 
ſpirited perſon would not even go out of his way for the ſake of ſetting 
a good example before the young and ignorant, who want inſtruction, 
if he does not. But when all is ſaid, here is no pretence for neglectin 
the public worfip of God, which is one principal end of religious 5 
ſemblies. So that thoſe, who habitually throw contempt upon this part 
of duty, are evidently guilty of a breach of common decency, and na- 
tural religion, and are altogether without excuſe. 

If public worſhip, in which the inhabitants of a whole quarter join 
together, be reaſonable; it ſeems as much ſo, that families ſhould ſet 
apart ſtated times daily for that purpoſe. We are ſocial beings, and 
ought to be ſocial in all things that are commendable. And if heads of fa- 
milies are in reaſon obliged to take care, that their children and depend- 
ents have opportunity of conſulting the intereſts of a future life, and of 
being led by example, or moved by authority, to the obſervance of their 
duty; it is obvious, that in this important one of worſhiping God, per- 
ſons in ſtations of authority and example ought by no means to be want- 
ing, leſt the failures, through their bad example, of thoſe, over whom they 
have had charge, be hereafter juſtly imputed to their negligence, 

The uſual excuſes for the neglect of family-religiop, made even 
by'many, who do not deny its uſefulneſs and propriety, are, want of 
time; and a certain fooliſh reluctancy at performing the duty of ad- 
dreſling their Creator in preſence of others. As to the former, there is 
no well-regulated houſe, in which the family cannot be called together 
for half-an-hour before the buſineſs, or the pleaſure, of the day comes 
on, to addreſs their Creator for his bleſſing and favour through the day; 
and the ſame at night, to join in thanking him for the mercies of the 
day. That time muſt be employed in fome way different from what has 
been yet heard of, which is applied better than to the ſervice of God. 
If we can find time for eating, drinking, dreſſing, merchandizing, or 
cards; to pretend to want time for worſhiping God, is monſtrous. 
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As for the other objection againſt keeping up the worſhip of God in 
families, it is almoſt too frivolous to deſerve any anſwer at all. Surel 
nothing is eaſier, than to chooſe out a few * * paſſages from Scrip- 
ture, or, with the help of the common- prayer of the church, and other 
books of devotion almoſt innumerable, to compile a ſet of devotions 
ſuited to the uſe of a family, and for the maſter of the houſe, kneeling 
or ſtanding, with his children and domeſtics about him, to pronounce 
them with proper devotion, the reſt joining mentally, or with a low ¾ͤ 
voice, in every petition. If any maſter of a family chooſes to compoſe a 
ſet of devotions for his own uſe, I will only mention one direction, 
which might render them more uſeful, than they could otherwiſe be. 
It is, that in them, the moral virtues, or duties of temperance, bene- 
volence, and piety, might be ſo worked into the petitions, that in pray- 
ing for the Divine grace and aſſiſtance to perform their duty, they 
ſhould be led to reflect upon it, and put in mind to examine themſelves 
whether they make conſcience of performing it. By this means the daily 


devotions in the family might partly anſwer the end of homilies or in- 
ſtructions. 


Who does not ſee, that the natural conſequences of ſuch an oeconomy 
conſtantly kept up in houſes, are likely to be, the promoting of fidelit 
in . obedience in children, and drawing down the Divine dlel. 
ſing upon families; and, on the contrary, that a fociety, in which no 
regard is ſhewn to the Supreme being, is not likely to be bleſt with the 
Divine favour or protection. 1 

That all devotions in which others are to join with the perſon, who 
utters them, even in a private family, are better pre- compoſed than ſpok- 
en extempore, ſeems to me very clear. There are extremely few, even 
among men of the beſt abilities, who are capable of uttering fluently, 

and without heſitation, tautology, or ſome kind of impropriety, an un- 
{tudied ſpeech of any length. And that a ſpeech made in public to God 
himſelf ſhould be ill-digeſted, muſt be owned to be very groſs. For it 
is evident, that in ſuch a caſe, the ſpeaker, inſtead of leading along with 
him the devotion of his hearers, muſt confound and diſtract it. And it 
ſeems enough in any reaſon, that the ſpeaker have the manner, and de- 
livery to attend to, without his being obliged at the ſame time to ſtudy 
the matter. eas 4 

The ſupplication of a ſingle perſon by himſelf, is, in my opinion, more 
- properly preſented in his own thoughts or words, than in thoſe of any 


other. Though the reading of books of devotion are uſeſul helps to 
thoſe whoſe thoughts want to be helped out. 
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What can be more rational, more ſublime, or more delight- 
ful, than for a dependent creature to raiſe his thoughts to his Crea- 
tor; to fill his mind with a ſenſe of the preſent Divinity; to pour forth 
his ſoul before Him who made it? What ſo great honour can an hum- 
ble mortal enjoy, as to be allowed to ſpeak to God ? What exerciſe can 
the rational ſoul engage in, ſo worthy the exertion of its nobleſt powers 
and faculties, as addreſſing the Majeſty of heaven ? How can it, in this 
preſent” ſtate, approach ſo near to the Author of its being, or riſe to 
an enjoyment ſo much reſembling the beatific viſion, as by this ſublime 
converſe with the omnipreſent Deity ? To ſwell the thought with the in- 
finite greatneſs of the Object of worſhip; to conſider one's ſelf as ad- 
dreſſing that tremendous Power, whoſe word produced the univerſe ; 
to think that one is going to proſtrate his ſoul before Him who formed 
it, who is to be its judge, and has the power of diſpoſing of it for eter- 
nity | —— What can be conceived ſo wonderfully awful and ſtriking ? 
But to reflect, that the glorious Object of worſhip, though infinitely 
exalted above the adoration of angels and archangels, is yet ready to 
hear, and beſtow happineſs upon the meaneſt of his rational creatures; 
to think that the humble petition of the ſincere penitent will not be re- 
jected ; that the poor and needy are no more beneath his notice, or out 
of the reach of his goodneſs, than the rich and the mighty ; what can 
be more comfortable? If God is the awful judge of mankind, he is 
alſo the merciful Father of mankind. If his eye is too pure to behold 
preſumptuous vice without abhorrence, and too piercing to be deceived 
by the moſt artful hypocriſy ; it is alſo open to look with pity upon the 
proſtrate mourner, and his goodneſs ready to forgive tne humble peni- 
tent what he cannot forgive himſelf. 

Be no longer, unthinking mortal, ſo much thy own enemy, as to ex- 
, clude thyſelf from rhe higheſt honour thy nature is capable of. Aſpire 
to the ſublime bovis of converſing with thy Maker. Enlarge thy 
narrow mind to take in the thought of him for whom thou art made. 

Call forth all that is within thee to magnify and praiſe Him. Humble 
thyſelf to the duſt, in the contemplation of his unequalled Majeſty. 
Open the inmoſt receſſes of thy ſoul to Him who gave it being. Ex- 
poſe to Him, who knows thy frame, thy weakneſſes and thy faults. 
Think not to conceal or palliate them before that eye which 1s not to be 
deceived. Haſt thou offended ? Make no delay to confeſs before thy 
Creator and thy Judge, what he alreadyknows. Though he already knows 
thy folly, he expects thy own confeſſion of it, and that thou deprecate 
his vengeance. Though he may already have thoughts of mercy for 
thee, it is only on condition that thou humbly implore it, and by repent- 
Q q 2 ance 
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ance and amend ent ſhew thyſelf worthy of it. Art thou weak and 
helpleſs ? If thou Rnoweſt thyſelf, thou feeleſt it. Addreſs thyſelf then 
to Him who is almighty, that his power may ſupport thee. Art thou 
ignorant and ſhort- ſighted? If thou doſt not think thyſelf ſo, thou art 
blind indeed. Apply then to Him, whoſe knowledge is infinite, that 
thou mayſt be wiſe in his wiſdom. Art thou in want of all things ? If 
thou thinkeſt otherwiſe, thou art wretched indeed. Have recourſe then 
to Him who is the Lord of all things, and is poſſeſſed of inexhauſtible 
riches. If thou haſt a juſt ſenſe of thy own — if thou haſt proper 
conceptions of thy Creator and Judge, or if thou haſt a ſoul capable of 
any thought worthy the dignity of a reaſonable immortal nature, thou 
wilt make it thy greateſt delight to worſhip and adore Him, whom to 
ſerve is the glory of the brighteſt ſeraph in the celeſtial regions. 

A numerous aſſembly of people, celebrating with grateful hearts the 
praiſes of their almighty Creator and bountiful Benefactor, may be, for 
any thing we can conceive, one of the beſt emblems of ſome part of the 
future employment and happineſs of immortal ſpirits, which the preſent 
ſtate can exhibit. It were well, if we could, by the mere force of cool rea- 
ſon, ſo elevate gur conceptions of the Divinity, as worthily to magnify 
Him in our public aſſemblies. But ſo long as we continue the mecha- 
nical beings we are, we muſt be willing to uſe all poſlible helps for work- 
ing ourſelves up to what our imperfect faculties of themſelves are not 
generally ſpeaking equal to, or however are not at all times in a condi- 
tion for. Whoever underſtands human nature, knows, of what con- 
ſequence aſſociations are. And it is wholly owing to the infirmities of 
our nature and preſent ſtate, that a due regard to decency and folemnity 
in public worſhip, is of ſuch importance towards our moral improve- 
ment. Conſidering theſe-things, it is with concern I muſt obſerve upon 
the manner of performing the ſolemn office of praiſing God in our pub- 
lic aſſemblies, that it very much wants reformation. I know of no ap- 
plication of muſic to this ſublime uſe, that is not ſadly deficient, except 
what is compoſed in the manner of anthems. For as in every piece of 
ſacred poeſy, there are various, and very different taſtes, and ſtrains, it 
is evident, that to apply the ſame returning ſet of notes to all alike is in- 
conſiſtent, and not expreſſive of the ſenſe and ſpirit of the piece. The 
eighteenth Pſalm, for example, is one of the nobleſt hymns in Holy 
Scripture. From the beginning to the fourth. verſe, the royal author 
expreſſes his, or the Meſſiah's joy and gratitude for his deliverance from 
bis enemies. It is evident, that the muſic, which is to accompany this 
part of the piece, ought to be bold, cheerful, and triumphant. Elſe it 
will diſguiſe and miſrepreſent the thoughts, inſtead of expreſſing them. 
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The fourth and fifth verſes expreſs the pſalmiſt's, or Meſſiah's, dread- 
ful diſtreſs, by the cruelty of wicked men, or evil ſpirits. It is plain, 
that the triumphant ſtrains of muſic, which ſuited the former part, are 
not at all proper to expreſs this; but that on the contrary, it requires a 
ſet of the moſt dreary and horrid ſounds which muſic can utter. The 
ſixth verſe repreſents the ſacred writer's, or Meſſiah's complaint in his 
great diſtreſs. To expreſs this ſuitably, neither of the former ſpecies of 
melody is proper; but a ſet of melancholy, and plaintive notes. The 
ſeventh, and ſome of the following verſes, give an account of the Divine 
appearance in anſwer to the foregoing prayer, attended with earthquakes, 
tempeſts, lightenings, and all the terrors of Omnipotence. Every one 
of which images ought to be repreſented by a ſtrain of muſic, properly 
adapted to the ſenſe, in taſte and expreſſion. But to chant this 
whole piece, as is done at cathedral churches, or to ing it, as 
at pariſh churches, and meetings, to the ſame ſet of notes, re- 
turning through every ſucceeding verſe, is not performing the 
piece 1o well as if the preacher were to read it to the people. For a 

rſon of a good elocution would utter it in ſuch a manner, as at leaſt 
ſhould not diſguiſe or milrepreſent the ſenſe, as is the effect of applying 
to it unſuitable, or bad muſic, which is worle than none. But, to thoſe, 
who find proper ſentiments excited in their minds by the more imperfect 
ways of performing the Divine praiſes, I have nothing to ſay, to leſſen 
the ſatisfaction they have. I only would ſhew what is the moſt effectual 
and perfect way of applying muſic to religious purpoſes. And, after 
all, a proper diſpoſition of mind is the principal thing, without which 
no bodily ſervice can be acceptable to infinite Purity. 

To conclude, it is evident, that our duty to our Creator is, as above 
obſerved, the moſt important, and nobleſt part of what we ought to 
ſtudy, and practiſe, in order to attain the true dignity of human nature. 
Far that infinite Being, by whom, and for whom we are, though in his eſ- 
ſence inviſible, in his nature incomprehenſible, in his perfections inconceiv- 
able, does yet preſent himſelf to all our perceptions, bodily and mental. 
Every object we behold, every ſound we hear, every bodily ſubſtance 
we touch, every ſubject of thought muſt be either himſelf, or the work 
of his power. Our ſenſes, whenever we exert them, are N N up- 
on ſome creature of Omnipotence; and when the mind abſtracts itſelf 
from all the bodily operations, even then it apprehends, it ſecs, it feels, 
the ſuſtaining, informing, and invigorating power within it. It finds 
itſelf ſurrounded with the immenſity of Divinity, and knows that itſelf 
and all things are eſtabliſhed on that univerſal baſis of exiſtence ; that 
all things are full of Deity ; and that his preſence is the Mind within the 
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How amazing then the- ſtupidity of numbers of the human 
ſpecies! An ofder of beings formed with a capacity for apprehend- 
ing the Creator and Governor of the univerſe; for contemplating 
the moſt delightful and moſt ſtriking of all ſubjects; for having their 
minds enlarged and ennobled by being habituated to the grand ideas 
of immenſity, of wiſdom, goodneſs, power, and glory unbounded and 
unlimited ! Yet how do numbers of them paſs through life, without ever 
endeavouring to form any juſt notions of that Being on whom they de- 
pend for their very exiſtence; without ever thinking of any duty they 
may owe him, or any conſequence of gaining or loſing his favour. 
What ſtupendous glories, what wondrous —.— what ſublime 
contemplations are loſt to the groſs and inſenſible minds of many of our 
ſpecies! How is the only Being, who poſſeſſes exiſtence in himſelf, over- 
looked by thoſe whom he himſelf has brought into being! How does 
he by whom all things exiſt, ſeem to ſuch inconſiderate minds 
not to exiſt. How do the glories of his works, which were intend- 
ed to point him out, conceal from ſuch unthinking minds the glo- 
rious Maker! How do ſuch ungrateful men baſely take up with the gifts, 
without thinking on the all-bounteous Giver | How much are thoſe men 
of groſs and earthly diſpoſitions their own enemies! How do they ſtrive 
to feed their heaven-born minds with the unſatisfying and nauſeous ob- 
jects of ſenſe, depriving them of that ſublime entertainment, for which 
they were intended, and which is ever offering itſelf to them, the con- 
templation and enjoyment of Divinity, the poſſeſſion of infinite perfec- 
tion! Open thy narrow mind, unthinking mortal. Enlarge thy confi- 
ned deſires. Raiſe thy groveling ambition. Quit the trifling objects which 
now poſſeſs thee, and which will in the end diſappoint thee. Trample 
under thy feet the wretched amuſements of riches, honours, and plea- 
ſures ; and aſpire to what is worthy the dignity of thy nature, and th 
divine original. It is thy Maker himſelf that is ready to take poſſeſſion 
of thy mind. It is the Divinity himſelf, that would pour into thy ſoul 
delights ineffable, that would dwell in thee, and join thee to himſelf in 
an eternal union, which will raiſe thee to bliſs and glory above thy moſt 
extenſive wiſhes, beyond thy moſt elevated conceptions. 
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81 ©. 
Miſcellaneous Thoughts, and Directions, chiefly Moral. i 


I F the reader ſhould find, among the following aphoriſms, ſome if 

thoughts to much the ſame purpoſe with others, in other parts of | 
this work ; it is hoped, he will excuſe ſuch a repetition, in conſideration 
of the variety of matter, and the uſefulneſs of the ſubjects, which will 
bear being inculcated in the moſt copious manner. 

It is not the part of a wiſe man to be eager after any thing, but im- 
provement in goodneſs. All things elſe may be diſpenſed with. 

To learn to talk well, learn firſt to hear. 

- Reſiſt vice at the beginning, and you will conquer it in the end. 

A clear conſcience is better than a clear eſtate. 

Never think a thought, ſpeak a word, or do a deed, but what you may 
be ſafe in ſetting about with the following preface. O God my Maker 

and Judge, I do not forget, that thou art witneſs to what I am about.“ 

Has not faſhion a a * ſhare in the charities of the age? Let 
every one, who gives, carefully conſider from what motives he acts. 

If you have a well-diſpoſed mind, you will go into no company more 
agreeable, or more uſeful, than your own. All is not well with thoſe 
to whom ſolitude is diſagreeable. 

It is no ſhame to learn. The ſhame is to be ignorant. 

Forgive every body rather than yourſelf. 

If you have health, a competency, and a good conſcience, what 
would you have beſides ? Something to diſturb your happineſs ? : 

To expect, young men, that your life ſhould be one continued ſeries 
of pleaſure, is to expect to meet with what no mortal, from Adam down 
to the preſent times, has yet met with; and what by the nature of things 
would be more ſtrange, than the throwing the ſame number with a die 
ten million of times ſucceſſively. 3 

When you hear in company, or read in a pamphlet, ſomething ſmart 
and lively, and quite new to you, urged againſt any opinion, or maxim, 
allowed by men of the freeſt ſentiments, and moſt improved underſtand- 
ings; do not let yourſelf be immediately perverted by it. But ſuppoſe, 
that though it may be new to you, it may have been often ſtarted and an- 
ſwered; and though you cannot at once confute it; others can. And 


make it your buſineſs, if the point be of conſequence, to find out . 
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whocan. Nothing is more weak, than to be ſtaggered in your opinion 
by every trifle that may fall in your way. 

Accuſtom yourſelf. to think. the greateſt part of your life already 
paſt; to contract your views, and ſchemes, and ſet light by a vain and 
tranſitory ſtate, and all its vain enjoyments. a 

To feel old age coming on, will % little mortify a wiſe man, that he 
can think of it with pleaſure ; as the decay of nature ſhews him that the 
happy change of ſtate, for which he has been all his lite preparing him- 
{elf, is drawing nearer, And ſurely it muſt be deſirable, to find himſelf 
draw nearer to the end and the reward of his labours. The caſe of an 
old man, who has no comfortable proſpect for futurity, and finds the 
fatal hour approaching, which is to x vil him of all his happineſs; is 
too deplorable for any words to repreſent. 


It is eaſy to live well among good people. But ſhew me the man, 
who can preſerve his temper, his wiſdom, and his virtue, in ſpite of 
ſtrong temptation and univerſal example. 


It is hardly credible what acquiſitions in knowledge one may make by 


carefully huſbanding, and properly applying every ſpare moment. 


Are you content to be for ever undone, if you ſhould happen not to 
live till the time you have ſet for repentance ? If fo, put it off a little 
longer, and take your chance. | 


It is a ſhame, if any perſon poorer than you is more contented than 
you. 


Strive to excel in what is truly noble. Mediocrity is contempt- 
ible, 

Judge of books, as of men. There is none wholly faultleſs, or per- 
fect. That production may be ſaid to be a valuable one, by the peruſal 
of which a judicious reader may be the wiſer and better; and is not to 
be deſpiſed for a few deficiencies, or inconliſtencies, 

Don't think of lying for the truth, or working the works of the De- 
vil for God's ſake. 

Honeſty ſometimes fails. But it is becauſe diligence, or abilities are 
wanting. Otherwiſe it is naturally by far an over-match for cun- 
ning. 

A bad reputation will lye a ſtumbling-block in your way to riſing in 
life, and will diſable you from doing good to others. 

If ever you was dangerouſly ill, what fault or folly lay heavieſt upon 
your mind? Take care to root it out, without delay, and without 
mercy, 


An unjuſt acquiſition is like a barbed arrow, that muſt be drawn back- 
ward with horrible anguiſh ; elſe it will be your deſtruction. 


To 
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. To excel greatly in muſic, drawing, dancing, the pedantic of learn- 
ing, play, and other accompliſhments, rather ornamental uſeful, is 
beneath a gentleman, and ſhews, that to acquire ſuch perfection in trifles, 

he muſt have employed himſelf in a way unworthy the Gignity of his 
ſtation. The peculiar accompliſhments, in which a man of rank ought 
to ſhine, are knowledge of the world, acquired by hiſtory, travel, con- 
verſation, and buſineſs; of the conſtitution, intereſt, and laws of his 
country; and of morals and religion ; without excluding ſuch a compe- 
tent underſtanding of other ſubjects, as may be conſiſtent with a perfect 
of the accompliſhments which make the gentleman's proper 

I 
The meaneſt ſpirit may bear a ſlight affliction. Ard in bearing a 
great calamity, there is great glory, and a great reward. 

A wiſe man will improve by ſtudying his own palt follies. For every 
ſlip will diſcover ſome weakneſs ſtill uncorrected, which occaſioned his 
+ miſbehaviour ; and will ſet him upon effectually redreſſing every fail- 

ure. 

There is ſomewhat arch in the Roman catholics putting their carni- 
vals before Lent. Mirth is generally the prelude of repentance. 

To be drawn into a fault ſhews human frailty. To be habituall 
guilty of folly ſhews a corrupt mind. To love vice in others is the ſpi- 
rit of a devil, rather than a man; being the pure, diſintereſted love of 
vice, for its own ſake. Yet there are ſuch characters. 

Remember, your bottle companions won't bear you company at your 
death; nor lighten your ſentence at the dreadful day of judgment. Let 
the vicious therefore go alone at preſent ; ſince their company may 
heighten, but will not abate your puniſhment. "9 72 

Proofs of genuine repentance, are abſtaining from all temptations to 
the ſame vice; thorough reformation ; and all poſſible reparation. 

Take care of thoſe vices which reſemble virtues. | 

To abuſe the poor for his poverty is to inſult God's providence, 

Seek virtue rather than riches. You may be ture to acquire the firſt ; 
but cannot promiſe for the latter. No one can rob you of the firſt without 
your conſent; you may be deprived of the latter a hundred ways. The firſt 
will gain you the eſteem of all good and wile men; the latter will get 
you flatterers enough; but not one real friend. The firſt will abide by 
you for ever; the latter will leave you at death, to ſhift, as you can, for 
eternity. 1 

Moral truths are as certain as mathematical. It is as certain, that 


good is not evil, nor evil good, as that a part is leſs than the whole, or 
that a circle is not a triangle. | g 
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What ſignifies it what you know, if you don't know yourſelf ? 
It is pity that moſt people overdo either the active, or contemplative 
part of life. To be continually immerſed in buſineſs is the way to be- 
( come forgetful of every thing truly noble and liberal. To be wholly 
engaged in ſtudy, is to loſe a pe — of the uſefulneſs of a ſocial na- 
ture. How much better would it be, if people would temper action 
with contemplation, and uſe action as a relief to ſtudy ? 
Tou may eaſily know, whether you are in earneſt about reforming, 
and living virtuouſly. If you be, you will fly from every temptation to 
vice, and carefully purſue every help to virtue. As you may know whe- 
ther you love money, by obſerving, whether you carefully purſue the 
means for getting, and cautiouſly avoid occaſions of expence, or 
loſs. | | | 
Never force nature. When ſtudy becomes a burden, give it over 
for that time. You will not improve by it, if it goes againſt the 
grain. 
I Preſerve, if you can, the eſteem of the wiſe and good. But more 
eſpecially your own. Conſider how deplorable a condition of mind you 
will be in, when your conſcience tells you, you are a villain, 
It is not eating a great quantity of food, that nouriſhes moſt, Nor 
devouring of books, that gives ſolid knowledge, It is what you di- 
geſt, that feeds both body and mind. Have your learning in your 
head; and not in your library. : 
You had better find out one of your own weakndfles, than ten of 
your neighbour's. Wor 
There is only one ſingle object you ought to purſue at all adventures. 
That is-virtue. All other things are to be ſought conditionally. What 
fort of man muſt he be, who- reſolves to be rich, or great, at any 
rate? | * | 
If you give only with a view to the gratitude of thoſe you oblige, 
you deſerve to meet with ingratitude. If you give from truly diſinter- 
eſted motives, you will not be diſcouraged or tired out by the worſt 
rerurns. 
Rather be the bubble, than the biter. | 
Do your duty, if the world ſhould laugh. Obedience to the Al- 
mighty Governor of the univerſe, is what one would hardly think, 
ſhould draw ridicule upon a man. But however, if men will be 
fo abſurd, as to laugh at ID for what is your greateſt wiſdom ; wait 
patiently the final iſſue, and then it will be ſeen who acted the ridiculous 
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If it ſhould be hard to do your duty, it is evidently not impoſlible. 
To mention none of the Chriſtian heroes, there is not a virtue which 
the Heathens have not ſhewn'to be practicable. Do not pretend that 
a Chriſtian cannot be chaſte, when you know that young Scipio bravely 
reſiſted a moſt powerful temptation of that kind, in yielding to which, 
he would have acted only according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. Do 
not pretend that it is impoſſible for a Chriſtian to forgive injuries, when 
you know, that Phocion, going to ſuffer death unjuſtly, charged it upon 
his ſon, with his laſt breath, that he ſhould ſhew no reſentment againſt 
his father's perſecutors. Do not excuſe yourſelf in giving up the truth, 
through fear of offending thoſe, on whom you depend, when you know, 
that Attilius Regulus gave himſelf up to tortures, and death, rather than 
falſify his word even to his enemies. Let it not be ſaid, that a Chriſtian, 
with his clear views of an over-ruling Providence, ſhall be overcome 
with affliction, or impiouſly murmur againſt the great diſpoſer of all 
things, when we find an Epidtetus, ſunk in miſery and ſlavery, vindi- 
cating the Divine diſpoſal of himſelf, and ſubduing his mind to 
the Eifpenfarions of Providence. Do not excuſe yourſelf from a 
little expence, trouble, or hazard of ill-will for the general good, 
when you know, that a Leonidas, a Calpurnius Flamma, the Decii, 
and hundreds more, voluntarily devoted themſelves to deſtruction, 
to ſave their country. If you pretend to be a Chriſtian, that is, to 
profeſs the moſt pure and moſt ſublime principles in. the world, do 
not inf amouſly fall ſhort of the perfection of a ſet of un-enlightned 
Heathens. | 

If a temptation ſolicits, think whether you would yield to it, if you 
knew you ſhould die next day. 0 Kod | 

Be aſſured, whatever you may think now, when you come to a death- 
bed, you will think 1 have given yourſelf up too much to pleaſures 
and other worldly purſuits, and be ſorry that you had fo large a ſhare of 
them. ; 

A good man has nothing to fear. A bad man every thing. It is not 
eaſy to keep the mean between temporizing too much, and giving a pro- 
per teſtimony for decency and virtue, when one ſees them outraged. 

Do not regard any perſon's opinion of you, againſt your own know- 
ledge. | 

Obſerve, whether vice does not deform the moſt amiable perſons. 

"Cuſtom will have the ſame effect, with reſpect to death, as to other 
frightful things; it will take off its terror. 

To underſtand a ſubject well, read a ſet of the beſt authors upon it; 
make an abſtract of it; and talk it over with the judicious, | 

1421 | * * There 
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There are no little ſins. | 8 
It is in any man's power to be contented; of very few to be rich. 

The firſt will infallibly make you happy ; which is more than you can 

depend on from the latter, 

He who begins ſoon to be good, is like to be very good at laſt. 

4 Take care not to go to the brink of vice, left you fall down the pre- 
ice. 
lf you have, or have not, a chance for happineſs in the next life, it 

cannot ſignify much how you paſs the preſent. Would you pity a per- 

ſon, who was obliged to travel in bad weather, and put up with mean 
accommodations, as he was going to take poſſeſſion of a fine eftate ? 

Or ym you envy one, who had a pleaſant day to go to execu- 

tion 

If you have the eſteem of the wiſe and good, don't trouble yourſelf 

about the reſt. And if you have not even that, let the approbation of 

a well-informed conſcience make you eaſy in the mean while. Time 

will come, when you may command the other : I mean, when you have 

had the public approbation of an infallible Judge before angels and 
men. 

5 good man gets good out of evil. A wicked man turns good to 

evil. | 

Faſhion ought to have no weight in matters of any greater conſequence 
than the cut of a coat, or a cap. Numbers do not alter right and 
wrong. If it ſhould be the faſhion of this world to act fooliſhly and wick- 
edly, depend on it, the faſhion of the next will be, for virtue to be re- 
warded and vice puniſhed. 2 f 

If you can find a place, where you may be hid from God, and your 
' conſcience, do there what you will. | 

Obedience is the great leſſon to be taught children. It is what the 
All-wife Teacher would bring mankind to. l 
If you act only with a view to praiſe, you deſerve none. 
| Liften to conſcience, and it will tell you, whether you really do as 

you would be done by, 

Virtue in theory only, is not virtue. 

That bad habits are not quite unconquerable, is evident from Demo/- 
thenes, Cicero, and many others. But that they are very troubleſome 
to deal with, and grow always ſtronger and ſtronger, univerſal expe- 
rience proves too ſufficiently. | 

Don't deceive yourſelf. The true preparation for death, is not living 
at random to threeſcore, and then 'retiring from the world, and giving 
up a few of the laſt years of life to prayer and repentance, But culti- 

vating 
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vating in your mind, from the beginning, the ſubſtantial virtues, which 
are the true ornament of a worthy character, and which naturally fit for 
endleſs happineſs. | | 

He only is truly virtuous, who would be ſo, if he had no proſpect 
of gaining more happineſs by virtue than vice. Though at the ſame 
time, it is reaſonable, and commendable, to have a due reſpe& to the 
recompence of reward, as things are at preſent conſtituted, 

The lot of mankind upon an average is wonderfully equal. The diſ- 
tribution of happineſs is not ſo irregular, as appears at firſt view. There 
cannot indeed be any great inequality in the diſtribution of what is ſo 
inconſiderable as the temporal happineſs enjoyed by mankind. The con- 
tented, retired, and virtuous man has the beſt ſhare. | | 

Who could imagine it poſſible to forget death, which every object 
puts one in mind of, andevery moment brings nearer ? | | 

What a ſtrange condition a man muſt be in, whoſe judgment and 
practice are at variance. If a man does not perfectly agree with his 
wife, they can ſometimes avoid one another's company, and ſo be eaſy. 
But can one run away from himſelf? | 

Of all virtues, patience is oftneſt wanted. How unhappy muſt he be, 
who is wholly unfurniſhed with what is wanted every moment ? 

He, who endeavours to drown thought, and ſtifle conſcience, or who 
goes on in expenſive living, without looking into his affairs, is about as 
wiſe, as he who ſhould ſhut his eyes, and then run toward the precipice, 
as if his not ſeeing the danger would annihilate it. ; 

That the ways of virtue are preferable to thoſe of vice, is evident, in 
that we do not find people in old age, ſickneſs, or on a death-bed, re- 
penting, that they have lived too virtuouſly ; but the contrary. This is 
a general confeſſion from mankind, at a time when they certainly are 
ſincere. - And they would give the ſame teſtimony to virtue at other 
times, if they could diſengage themſelves from the prejudices and paſli- 
ons, which blind them. | | 

A good man, when he comes to die, has nothing to do but to die. 

Perhaps no created nature could be happy, without having experi- 
enced the contraſt of unhappineſs. | | 

As no character is more venerable than that of a wiſe old man, ſo 
none is more contemptible than that of an old fool. 1 

It makes wretched work, when the married pair come to diſputing 
about privilege, and ſuperiority. 

There is nothing more fooliſn than for thoſe to fall out, who muſt 
live together, as huſband and wife, and ſuch near relations. But there 


is no falling out without folly on one ſide, or other, or bot. 1 
2 The 
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The folly of ſome people in converſation, is beneath criticiſm. The 
only way of anſwering them, is to go out of hearing. 

' Conſider with yourſelf, whether the wiſe and good would vatub you 
more or leſs, if they knew your whole character. 

It is well when old people know that they are old. Many, on the 
contrary, ſtill affect to ſet themſelves off as unimpaired in abilities boch 
bodily and mental, long enough after they have outlived themſelves. 

It is neceſſary often to find fault. And the only way to do it, ſo as to 
be regarded,” is to keep up your own dignity. A maſter, who bluſters 
and ſwears at his ſervant, is deſpiſed, while he who reproves with mild- 
neſs and gravity is likely to be reverenced and obeyed. | 

What embitters the common accidents of life to moſt people is, their en- 
tertaining a fooliſh notion, that calamities are unnatural, and that we have 
a right to the pleaſures of life. Whereas the true ſtate of the caſe is, 
that affliction is what we greatly need, and richly deſerve, and that the 
pleaſures of life are the mere gift of God, which therefore he may with- 
hold, or beſtow as he ſees fit. | 

The uſe of reading is, to ſettle your pee! not to boabünd it 
by a variety of opinions, nor to enſlave it by * 

If you will not liſten to calm reaſon, take care leſt you be made to 
feel the rod of ſevere affliction. If God loves you, he will drive you 
from your follies, if you will not be drawn from them. 

If you are ever ſo ſure, that you ought to reſent an injury, at leaſt 

t off your reſentment, till you cool. Lou will gain every end better 
by that means, and can loſe nothing by going cautiouſly. and deliberatel 
to work ; whereas you may do yourſelf, or your neighbour, great mif. 
chief by proceeding raſhly and haſtily. 

If you find, you cannot hold your own with the world, without mak 

ſhipwreck of conſcience, and integrity; retire in time, with a ſtock 
of honeſty, rather than continue in buſineſs, to retire at laſt with a ſtock 
of wealth, which will not yield you happineſs, when your integrity is 
ne. 
S The giver is the creditor ; the receiver the debtor. Had you not bet- 
ter be the former than the latter ? 

Married people ought to conſider, that the keeping up of mutual loye 
and peace, 1s of more conſequence, than any point, which either the 
one or the other can want to gain, where life or fortune are not eng gi 
Let the huſband conſider, that it ſuits his ſuperior wiſdom to yiel 
the weaker in ordinary caſes, Let the wife remember, he Fo olemnly 
promiſed to obey. 

The devil is feared and hated. 


The 
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The conſciouſneſs of having acted from: principle, and without the 
praiſe, or privity, of any thre whatever, is a pleaſure ſuperior to all 
that applauſe can yield. 

Why do you deſire riches and grandeur ? Becauſe you think they 
will bring happineſs with them. The very thing you want is now in 
your power. You have only to ſtudy contentment. 

Don't be frighted, if misfortune ſtalks into your humble habitation. 
She ſometimes takes the liberty of walking into the preſence-chamber of 
kings. | 

Be oy: with prudence. Be artful with innocence. Wiſe as the ſer- 
pent; harmleſs as the dove. If either of theſe two qualities muſt pre- 
dominate, by all means let it be the latter. 

It is a ſhameful wickedneſs common in trade, to conceal the faults, 
or artfully heighten the good qualities, of what one wants to ſell, or 
to diſparage any article one has a mind to buy, in order to have it the 
cheaper. That trader, who cannot lay his hand upon his heart, and 
ſay, God, who knows all things, knows, I uſe my neighbour as I would 
Wiſh to be uſed; is no other, in plain Engliſß, than a downright 
knave. | CINE A PN 

To love a woman merely for her beauty, is loving a corpſe for the 
ſake of its being covered with a fair ſkin. If the lovely body has a bad 
ſoul in it, it becomes then an object of averſion ; not of affection. 
Never think yourſelf out of danger of a diſorder of body by ſickneſs, 
or of the mind by paſſion. © 

Thoſe, who have not courage to reſiſt faſhion, would ill reſiſt tor- 
I = 

Nothing can materially hurt you, but what hurts-your virtue. 

When we hear of one dead ſuddenly, we are ſurprized. Whereas the 
great wonder is, that a machine of ſuch frail materials, and exquiſite 
workmanſhip as the human body: is, ſhould hold in motion for an hour 
together. 

Let-a man conſider what the general turn of his thoughts is. It is 
that which characteriſes the man. He who thinks oftneſt, and dwells 
longeſt, on worldly things, is an earthly man. He, whoſe mind is ha- 
bitually employed in divine contemplation, is an heavenly man. 

Abſolute reſignation to. the divine diſpoſal, teaches neither to deſire to 
live, nor to die: r 

In proportion to the grief and ſhame, which a bad action would have 
cauſed you, ſuch will be your joy, and triumph, on reflecting, that you: 
have bravely reſiſted the temptation, 
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Are not the great happieſt, when moſt free of the incumbrances of 
greatneſs ? Is there then any happineſs in greatneſs.? | 
Forgive others, who have fallen, and be on your guard, leſt you 
yourſelf fall. The angels in heaven, and the firſt of our ſpecies in in- 
nocence have fallen. : 74H, ; 

The hand of time heals all diſeaſes. Human nature cannot long con- 
tinue in violent anger, grief, or diſtreſs of any kind. Spare yourſelf 
immoYerate uneaſineſs. The time will come, when all theſe things 
which now engage you ſo much, will be, as if they never had been; ex- 


cept your own character for virtue, or vice. 
If you live ſuch a life, that you may be able upon rational grounds, 
| to be patient at the laſt hour, when your near friends loſe all patience, 


you will ſhew yourſelf a true hero. | 
Don't be uneaſy, if you cannot maſter all ſcience. You may-eaſily 


know 2 to be good and happy. {Ra 
He who ſuffers luſt to ſteal away his youth, ambition. his manhood, 
age, may lament too late, the ſhortneſs of the uſeful 


and avarice his old 


part of his lite, | 
If you have a family, it is no more allowable, that you ſquander 


away your ſubſtance, than for a ſteward to embezzle the eſtate, of which 
he is manager. You are appointed ſteward to your children; and if you 
neglect to provide for them, be it at your peril. 

A truly great mind, from mere reverence for itfelf, would not deſ- 
cend to think a baſe thought, if it was never to be known to God, or 
man. | | 

This book is not likely to be read by any, whoſe ſtation in life is not 
ſuch, that thouſands, and millions of mankind would think worthy of 
envy. It will then be very ſtrange, it it ſhould be read by any diſcon- 
tented perſon. | | 


He that has no ſhame, has no grace, - ack 
Before you think of retiring from the world, be ſure, that you are fit 


for retirgment. In order to which it is neceſſary, that you have a mind 
ſo compoſed by prudence, reaſon, and religion, that it may bear being 
looked into; a turn to rural life; and a love for ſtudy. | 
He, who is free from any immediate diſtreſs, and cannot be happy 
now, it is in vain for him to think he ever ſhall, unleſs he changes the 
temper of his mind, which is what hinders his happineſs at preſent. 
Do not grieve for him who is departed out of a. troubleſome and dan- 
rous ſtate. into a better, If a relation, or an acquaintance, is gone 
into the other world, wholly unprepared for it, his caſe is truly la- 


mentable. | : 
| | | The 
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The advantage our paſſions have over us, is owing to ourſelves, We ö 
may eaſily gain ſuch a knowledge of our own weakneſs, as to feel them "2 
riſing, before they be got to the heighth. And it is our own fault, if 
we do not reſtrain them in time. : 

The moſt violent ſhaking will not make the limpid water, in a glaſs, 
muddy. But a little diſturbance will defile that in the well, or river. 

If it were not for the impurity in the mind itſelf, the ſhock of tempta- 
tion would have no effect. | | * 

Whoever knows his own weakneſſes, and has the ſenſe to endeavour 
to. get rid of them, will find himſelf as fully employed, in his own 
mind, as a phyſician in an hoſpital. 

It may not be in your power to excel many people in riches,. honours, 
or abilities. But you may excel thouſands in what is incomparably more 
valuable, I mean, ſubſtantial goodneſs of heart and life. Hither turn 
your ambition. Here is an object worthy of it. 

Nothing is of any value to you, that you make a bad uſe of. | 

You cannot, you ſay, find time to examine yourſelf, whether you are 
prepared for death. It is no matter, you muſt find time to die. 

It is no matter what you ſpend your life in, if you neglect the very 
bulineſs of life. | | 

You may acquire great knowledge, and be the worſe for it at laſt. 

Don't think of giving a ſhilling, while you owe a pound. | 

Shall hypocriſy get footing among Chriſtians ? and ſhall, a Heathen 
have the character of having rather deſired 7 be virtuous than to 
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be thought ſo. | 
I know no aght more nauſeous than that of a fond huſband and wife, 
who have not the ſenſe to behave properly to one another before com- 


pany. Nor any converſation more ſhocking, than that of a ſnarling 

couple, who are continually girding at one another. 

Conſider, how uncommon it is to live to old age; and take care to 
hold yourſelf in conſtant readineſs for death. 

The unthinking bulk of mankind are ever amuſing themſelves with 
__ purſuit foreign to themſelves. A wiſe man is ever looking in- 
ward. | 

It is no wonder if he, who reads, converſes, and meditates, improves 
in knowledge. By the firſt, a man converſes with the dead, by the ſe- 
cond, with the living, and by the third, with himſelf, So that he ap- 
propriates to himſelf all the knowledge, which can be got from thoſe 
who have lived, and from thoſe now alive. 

Let no man refuſe a pardon to others, but he who does not need it 


for himſelf, 
= 20 A very 
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A very ignorant man may have a very learned library. A very learned 


man may be a very contemptible creature. 


If it were ſafe to put off repentance and reformation to the very laſt 
day of life; how do you know, that this is not it? | 
Endeavour to do all the good in your power. Be as active, with 
prudence, as if you was ſure of ſucceſs. When you meet a diſappoint- 
ment, let it not abate your diligence, nor put you out of humour. And 
when you have done all, — * you have only done your duty. 

The Dutch will not ſuffer the ſmalleſt breach in their dykes, for fear 
of an inundation. Do not you ſuffer the ſmalleſt 13 for vice into 
your heart, leſt you find your virtue quite overflow 

Do not be unhappy, if you have not married a profeſſed beauty. 
They generally admire themſelves ſo much, they have no love left for 
their huſbands. Beſides, it might not perhaps have been very agreeable 
to you, to ſee every fellow, as you went into public Places, look at your 
wiſe, as if he could devour her with his eyes. 

Ear no counſel] with fleſh and blood; if you aſpire at what is truly 


£1 fooliſh youth makes a crazy old age. 

Take care of natural byaſſes, as ſelf- love, ſve; &c. Be ſure, 
you will always incline enough toward the byaſs- ſide. Therefore, you 
need have no guard upon yourſelf that way. 

The angels are faid in Scripture to defire to look into the Chriſtian 
ſcheme, as if to learn ſomewhat. Do not you then think it beneath 


you to learn, while you are ſo much inferior to them. Ihe moſt know- 
. ing are the moſt defirous of knowledge. The moſt virtuous the moſt 


deſirous of improvement in virtue. On the contrary, the ignorant think 
themſelves vil enough ; the vicious are in their own opinion good 
enough. 

an yourſelf for the public advantage, remember, that, if 
you ſhould not accompliſh all that you propoſe, you will however have 
employed yourſelf to good purpoſe, and will not fail of your reward, if 
you ſhould of ſucceſs. 

Let no man complain of the ſhortneſs of life, but he who can ſay, he 
has never miſpent one hour. 

Make ſure, firſt, and-principally, of that knowledge, which is neceſ- 
ſary for you, as a man, and a member of ſociety. Next of what is ne- 
ceſſary in your particular way of life. Afterwards improve yourſelf in 
all uſeful and ornamental knowledge, as far as your capacity, leiſure, 
and fortune will allow. 7 


If 


/ 
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If you would not have: affliction viſit you twice; liſten, at once, to 
what it teaches. | 

Never caſt your eye upon a good man, without reſolving to imitate 
him. Whenever you ſee an inſtance of vice or folly in another, let ir 
be a warning to you, to avoid them. | 

Where is yeſterday now? With the years before the flood. Bur, if 
you have employed it well, it ſtands recorded above, to your eternal 
honour and advantage. If you have miſpent, or neglected it; it will 
appear againſt yow at the laſt day. | 

Wo ild you have one general univerſal remedy for all diſeaſes; ſtudy 
religion. The only rational ground of conſolation in the various diſ- 
treſſes of life is the conſideration, that religion propoſes a poſitive re- 
ward for bearing with dignity, and improving by affliction, and that 
_—_— are in truth our greateſt bleſſings, and proofs of the Divine 
avour. | | 

If you unhappily fall into ſome fatal miſcarriage, which wounds your 
conſcience, and makes your life a. burden; confeſs it, with all its cir- 
cumſtances, to ſome judicious and tender-hearted perſon, in whoſe fi- 
delity you can confide, and whoſe advice may be of ſervice to you. If 
it be of ſuch a peculiar nature, that you do not think it prudent to con- 
feſs yourſelf guilty of ſuch a thing, ſend a full account of it, written in 
a diſguiſed hand, deſiring an anſwer in writing. When you have the 
opinion of a judicious perſon - upon the heinouſneſs of your crime ; 
which you may find, you have either, through ſelf love, thought too 
lightly: of, or, through an exceſſive tenderneſs of conſcience, blamed 


yourſelf too much for; impreſs your mind properly with a ſenſe of your 


fault; humble yourſelf deeply before God; and reſolve bravely no more 
to be guilty of ſuch folly. When you have done ſo, and find you can 
keep to your reſolutions, it is not neceſſary that you continue to affliet 
yourſelf without end for what is irrecoverably paſt. The principal part 
of repentance is reformation. | | 
I know no way of laying out a few ſhillings to more advantage, ei- 
ther for profit or pleaſure, than upon an entertaining and inſtructing 
* But this expence is greatly overdone by ſome, and ill laid out 
y others. 52 N 
While you are unhappy, becauſe your taylor has not cut your coat to 
your mind, many an honeſt man would be glad to have one that would 
only keep out the cold; and cannot. While you are in a paſſion with 
your cook, becauſe he has ſpoiled you one diſh among fix, many a poor 


family, who are your fellow-creatures, and fellow-Chriſtians, are at a loſs | 


for bread, to ſupply the wants of nature. Think of this, and give over 
N 8 12 with 


— — — — 
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with ſhame, your fooliſh and impious complaints againſt that goodneſs 


of Providence, which has placed Jo in circumſtances ſo much al : 


perſons of equal merit with yourſel 
It is the unhappineſs of human life, that in every man's conduct there 
has always been ſome miſcarriage, or ſome misfortune in his circum- 
ſtances, which has prevented his carrying his improvements in know- 
ledge, and virtue, the length, which might have been wiſhed, or ima- 
gined. To make the moſt of life, ſuch a number of concurrences are 
neceſſary, that it is no wonder they ſeldom all fall to the ſhare of any 
one perſon. | Health, long-life, fortune; great and various natura abi- 
lities, and a good diſpoſition; an extenſive education, begun early; in- 
defatigable diligence to carry on 49 a ſet of acquaintance 
capable of aſſiſting in the purſuit of knowledge, and of encouraging in 
virtue; and happening to live in an age favourable to freedom of enqui- 

If we conſider the improvements, ſome towering geniuſſes have made 
in knowledge, and the lengths gone in exemplary virtue by many, who 
have laboured under innumerable diſadvantages, we cannot help lament- 
ing, .that they were not favoured by Providence with the others, nor 
imagining what immenſe heigths they muſt, in ſome circumſtances, 
have reached. The moſt remarkable concurrence of all kinds of ad- 
V es, that ever was; and the moſt ſtupendous effects in conſequence 
of it, will probably, as long as this world laſts, be the admiration, and 
delight, of all who are judges of the ſublime labours of the greateſt of 
philoſophers, and beſt of men, the glory of our country, and of hu- 
man nature. Yet even in him (though a ſort of ſuperior being, when 
compared with the reſt of the ſpecies) it is poſſible to imagine ſome cir- 
cumſtances different, and to the advantage. To what heights then may 
our nature riſe in future ſtates, when every poſſible advantage ſnall 
concur |! | | 

Do not pretend to negle& or trifle with your duty, unleſs you have found 
out unqueſtionable and demonſtrative proof, that the general ſenſe of man- 
kind in all ages and nations, that virtue is the perfection of human nature, 


and the ſure way to happineſs, and vice the contrary ; is a groſs abſur- 


dity and falſhood. That the Bible is a forgery. And that the belief of 
a judgment to come is a dream. If you be not as ſure of all this, as 
that twice two is four, if there be the ſmalleſt poſſibility that it may be 
otherwiſe, it is the very deſperation of madneſs to run the leaſt hazard 
of the deſtruction of your ſoul by living a wicked life. TY 
Death-bed repentance, and death-bed charity are much of a kind. 
May give up their vices and their money, when they can keep them no 
nger. Can 
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Can any perſon ſcriouſly think that he was formed rational, and im- 
mortal, only to eat, drink, divert himſelf, and die? | 
Accuſtom yourſelf to the ſtrict obſervance of your duty in all reſpects, 
and it will in time be as troubleſome to omit, or to violate it, as it is 
to many people to practiſe it. TR ag AN e 
Study to grow every day wiſer and better. For every day brings you 

| nearer to death. Wo 98 | 4 6 IX 8 
It is ſtrange to hear n people deſcant upon the actions of 
men of univerſally acknowledged abilities, and to take it for granted, 
that they have acted a part entirely inconſiſtent with their known cha- 
racters. A thing which people "wy rarely do, and which it is there- 
fore very unreaſonable to ſuppole. It you were told of a miſer's hav- 
ing done a generous thing, would you not be apt either .to doubt the 
fact, or to conclude, that it muſt have appeared to him a likely way of 
getting ſomewhat? If you were told of a very paſſionate man's bearin 
an inſult with exemplary patience ; would you not be ſurprized ? Why 
then ſhould you raſhly give into the belief, that a perſon, whoſe good 
underſtanding you are apprized of, has played the fool, or one, whoſe 
integrity is known to you, has acted a treacherous part ? Hear, before 
you condemn. . | | 

Value learning as much as you pleaſe. But remember, a judicious 
thinker is incomparably ſuperior to a great reader. | 
What can be more monſtrous than the common excuſes for unfaith- 
fulneſs to the marriage-bed ? People give their vows to one another in 
the moſt ſolemn manner; and then their firſt work is to think how to 
break them. They marry for better for worſe ; for richer or poorer, 
younger or older; handſomer or plainer. And then, when they come 
to repent of their raſh choice, they pretend to excuſe the breach of ſo- 
lemn.vows by the pretext of defects they find in one another; of which 
id is wholly their own fault if they were not ſufficiently apprized before 
their coming together, | | 
To defeat calumny, - 1. Deſpiſe it. To ſeem diſturbed about it, is the 
way to make it be believed. And ſtabbing your defamer will not prove 
you innocent. 2. Live an exemplary life. And then | Lov general 
good character will overpower it. 3. Speak tenderly of every body, 
even of your defamers, and you will make the whole world cry, 
ſhame on them, who can find in their hearts to injure one ſo inof- 
fenſive. | 

You ſay, your misfortunes are hard to bear. Your vices are like- 
wiſe hard to be forgiven. Is it terrible to think of your ſuffering pain, 
ſickneſs, poverty, or the loſs of dear friends or relations? It is more 


2 terrible 
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terrible to think of your having offended the infinitely great and 
Creator, Preſerver, and judge of the world, your kind and bountiful 
Father and beſt Friend. Is pain a great evil? Vice is a greater. Itis 
rebellion againſt the Supreme authority of the univerſe. Is. the loſs of 
a beloved wife like tearing limb from limb ? So is falſhood, cruelty, or 
ingratitude like unhinging the univerſe, and bringing chaos back again. 
For they tend to univer erte diſorder, and the deſtruction of the creation 
of God. Do you ſhudder at the thought of poverty or diſeaſe? Think 
with what infinite Purity muſt behold wickedneſs ; with what ab- 
horrence abſolute Perfection muſt ſee the ruin produced in his works by 
irregularity and vice. Do you deſire to eſcape miſery ? Fly from fin. 


Do you wiſh to avoid puniſhment ? Above all things avoid wickedneſs, 
the cauſe of it. 


THE 
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Of REVEALED RELIGION. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAT it is in itſelf agreeable to rectitude, neceſſary to the dig- 

nity of human nature, and the requiſite concurrence of moral 

nts with the general ſcheme of the Governor of the univerſe, 
that we ſtudy above all things to 1 our whole duty, viz. Taking 

proper care of our bodies, and of our minds, loving our fellow- crea- 
tures as ourſelves, and loving and ſerving our Creator; that this is our 
indiſpenſable duty, and that the habitual neglect, or violation of it, up- 
on whatever pretence, will expoſe us to the Divine diſpleaſure, as the 
conſcientious obſervance of it is moſt likely to gain us his favour, and 
conſequently final happineſs ; all this appears clear to human reaſon, 

ſeparate from any conſideration of the truth of revelation, and dedu- 

cible from univerſally acknowledged principles. And if it may be ſup- 
| poſed in the loweſt degree probable, that the kind and merciful Parent 
of his creatures, who would have all men to be ſaved, and, in a con- 


ſiſtency with eternal and immutable rectitude, to come to that happineſs, 


of which their nature was formed capable; if it may be conceived in 


the loweſt degree probable, that God ſhould from the beginning have 
+ ordered 
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ordered things fo, that one method, among others, for promoting uni- 
verſal goodneſs and happineſs, ſhould be, the appearance of an expreſs 
meſſage, or revelation from fiimfelf, with a ſet of clearer and more 
ſtriking inſtructions, than had been any other way communicated to 
mankmndy if this be concavable wiffout any direct aBfurditg7 then is it 
likewiſe evident from the principles pf nawraÞFreligign, or xeaſpn, that 
it is the indiſpenfable duty of all choſe of oui ſpecies, to who y ſuch 
ſuppoſed Divine meſſage, or revelation, may be offered, to beſtow the 
utmoſt diligence in examining its pretenſions, and if found ſufficient, to 
admit them with candor and ſincerity of mind, and to receive the reve- 
lation itſelf with that veneration and ſubmiſſion, which it becomes de- 
pendent creatures to expreſs to Him who ſent it. 

That there is nothing directly abſurd, or contradiftory to reaſon, in 
the ſuppoſition of the poſſibility of a revelation given from God, for the 
reformation and improvement of mankind, is evident from its havin 

been the opinion, and the hope, of the wiſeſt and beſt of mankind, in 
all ages, and various nations. Socrates, Plato, Confucius, and others, 
the bright and burning lights of antiquity, have given their authority 
to the opinion of the probability of a revelation from God. They have 
declared, that they thought it an affair of great conſequence to re-kindle 
the light of reaſon, almoſt extinguiſhed by vice and folly ; to recall a 
bewildered race of beings into the way of virtue, to teach mankind, 
with certainty and authority, how they ought to behave toward their 
Creator, ſo as to obtain his favour, and the pardon of their offences, 
They, who were the beſt qualified, of all uninſpired men of thoſe antient 
times, for inſtructing mankind, were ready to own themſelves inſuffi- 
cient for the taſk-of reforming the world. - And it is notorious, that 
their worthy labours were in no reſpect adequate to the univerſal, 'or ge 
neral amendment of manners, even in the countries in which they lived, 
and taught. For that themſelves greatly wanted inſtruction, appears 
plainly from what they have writ upon ſome of the moſt important 
points of morals, as the immortality of the foul ; the nature, degree, 
and continuance of the rewards and puniſhments of the future ſtate, and 
the means of obtaining the pardon of fin, And that their leſſons ſhould 
have any conſiderable or powerful influence upon the people in general, 
was not to be expected; as they could at beſt but give them, as their 
Opinions ; reaſonable indeed, and clear in the main, to any underftand- 
ing, which ſhould take the trouble to examine; but backed with no au- 
Fro = ſanction, or Divine atteſtation, to command attention and 
obedience, | | | 


It 
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It is evident, that, as there can be, on one hand, no merit in be- 
lieving what is true, even religious truth, without examination; for no- 
thing is virtuous, or praiſe-worthy, that is irrational; and it is irratio- 
nal to receive for truth what one has no ſolid reaſon to think is true; ſo 
on the other, to reject truth, eſpecially religious truth, on any indirect 
or diſingenuous account, or for any reaſon, beſides ſome unſurmount- 
able inconſiſtency in the doctrine, or deficiency in the evidence, is per- 
verſe and wicked. The faith, therefore, that is acceptable to God, who 
is alike the Author of both reaſon and revelation, is that rational recep- 
tion of religious truth, which ariſes from candid. and diligent examina- 
tion, and a due ſubmiſſion to Divine authority. And the unbelief, 
which is condemned in Scripture, is that rejection of the revealed will of 
God, which is owing to prejudice, negligence, pride, or a fatal attach- 
ment to vice. : ' | . 
The guilt of wilfully rejecting or oppoſing Divine truth muſt be more 
or leſs atrocious, according as the advantages for enquiry, and ſatisfac- 
tion upon the ſubject, are greater, or leſs. The inhabitants of the dark 
and barbarous parts of the world, and even of the countries, which are 
over - run by popiſh ſuperſtition, will therefore be found much more ex- 
cuſable for their deficiencies both in faith and practice, than we of this 
enlightned age, and nation, who enjoy every imaginable advantage for 
free enquiry, and labour under no kind of byas either toward credulity, 
or the contrary, but what we chooſe to ſubject ourſelves to. 

Beſides our being indiſpenſably obliged in point of duty to take the 
utmoſt care, that a genuine revelation from God do not meet with neglect, 
much leſs diſingenuous oppoſition, from us; it is alſo to be conſidered, 
what conduct wiſdom preſcribes in ſuch a caſe. Were there no guilt in 
treating revelation with contempt, or oppoſition, yet no man of pru- 
dence would wilfully deprive himſelf of any probable advantage for in- 

formation and improvement, from whatever quarter it might come. 
Nor will any wiſe man think lightly of a ſcheme intended, as Divine re- 
velation is, for the important ends of republiſhing, with a ſet of autho- 
ritative ſanctions, the religion of nature, and fixing beyond all diſpute 
the duty of mankind, and the means for attaining their greateſt hap- 
pineſs ; and for communicating to them various important truths not 

| known before, nor diſcoverable by human reaſon. That revelation has 
effectually done theſe things will appear by the general view of it, thut 
will be exhibited in the ſecond ſection. | 

A direct, explicit law given by Divine authority, is the very thing 
which ſuch a ſhort-ſighted, and imperfect order of beings as mankind, 
were peculiarly in want of. * any method ſo fit for governing a 
| t {et 
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ſet of creatures generally unqualified for reaſoning out, with proper clear- 
neſs and certainty, the . of attaining happineſs, as a diſtinct ſyſtem. 
of rules of conduct guarded by proper ſanctions. Is not all human go- 
vernment conſtituted on that foundation? When a new ſtate, or colony 
is to be ſettled, do the founders truſt to the reaſon of a mixed multitude 
for the obſervance of equity, the ſecurity of property, and happineſs of 
the whole ? And was it not a more effectual way to lead mankind to the 
loveof God, and one another, to give them an expreſs law to that pur- 
poſe, than to leave it to their own reaſonings, to find out their duty to 
their Creator, and to one another, and whether they might trifle with 
it, or reſolve faithfully to perform it? Therefore mankind have, probably, 
in no age been wholly left to their own reaſon : but a ſtanding poſitive in- 
ſtitution has all along been kept up in one part of the world, or other; and 
would in all probability have Glen more univerſally, as well as more 
conſpicuouſly eſtabliſhed ; but for the wickedneſs of mankind, which ren- 
them unworthy of partaking univerſally of this bleſſing, and oc- 
caſioned its being imparted to them in a more obſcure and limited 

manner. 5 
We are at preſent in a ſtate of diſcipline; and every thing is intended 
as a part of our trial, and means of improvement. Revelation may be 
conſidered in the ſame light. A meſſage from heaven is brought to our 
ears, attended with ſuch. evidences, as may be ſufficient to convince the 
unprejudiced mind of its being genuine; but at the ſame time not ſo 
aſcertained, but that pretences for cavilling at, and oppoſing it, may, 
by difingenuous men, be found. If this gives an opportunity for the 
exerciſe of honeſt enquiry, and exhibits in the faizeſt light, the different 
characters of the ſincere, but cautious, and inquiſitive lover of truth; 
of the indolent, unthinking, and credulous, who believes with the mul- 
titude; and of the . and diſingenuous, who rejects whatever is 
not ſuitable to his ways of thinking or living; if revelation does theſe 
things, is it not to be reckoned one of the nobleſt trials of the preſent 
_ And is it not promulgated in the very manner it ought to have 

en 

Standing oracles were probably ſome of the firſt methods which the 
Divine witiom made uſe of to communicate particular expreſs informa- 
tions to mankind. There was an appointed place, to which worſhipers 
reſorted, and conſulting, received anſwers, and directions. Spiritual 
beings were employed in revealing the Divine will to mankind. And in 
viſions and dreams, communications were given to men of characters 
eminent for virtue and piety. A race of prophets, or perſons under Di- 
vine influence, fucceeding to one another, ſo as there ſhoald be no long 
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period without one or more ſuch inſpired men, kept up an impreſſion of 
the ſuperintendency of God, and of the neceſſity of obedience to Him. 
But we know of no method ſo proper for communicating to mankind in 
general, a ſet of uſeful informations; ſo as to be of laſting, conſtant, 
and extenſive advantage to them, as their being committed to writing, 
by which means they are eaſily acceſſible to all, to be conſulted at all 
times and in all places. 
The revelation, therefore, with which we are bleſt, has been, by the 
Divine providence directed to be penned by Moſes, the prophets, and 
apoſtles ; and has been wonderfully preſerved for many ages, free, for 
any thing we know, or have reaſon to ſuſpect, from material corrup- 
tions and alterations; and in it we have all informations neceſſary for 
our conduct here, and happineſs hereafter. | 
Whoever chooſes to enlarge the ſphere of his enquiry as wide as poſ- 
ſible, may examine the ſeveral ſchemes of religion, which have pretend- 
ed to a Divine original, and by comparing them together, he will ſoon 
find which bears the characters of being truly from heaven. : 
As to us, who live in theſe happy realms of knowledge, and freedom 
of enquiry, the religion contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtaments, offers itſelf more immediately, and challenges our chief 
and moſt attentive examination ; it is therefore evident, that it lies im- 
1 upon us, to enquire into its pretenſions; and that we may 
more ſafely neglect all the others; none of which the Divine providence 
has given us ſo fair an opportunity of examining, or made ſo clearly our 
duty to enquire into. But to enquire into religion in an impartial man- 
ner, a man muſt begin with ſhaking off all prejudice, from education 
and general opinion, and muſt ſuppoſe himſelf a mere unprincipled I- 
dian, not byaſſed to any ſpecies of religion in the world. He muſt likewiſe 
reſolve to go through the whole of what he is to examine; not content- 
ing himſelt with a partial and imperfect view of things, which is the 
way to acquire imperfect and miſtaken notions. He muſt alſo go directly 
to the fountain, if he would know the true virtues of the water of lite ; 
that is, he muſt, to know the religion of the Scriptures, go directly to 
the Scriptures, and ſtudy them more than all the ſyſtems or bodies of 
divinity in the world. , | h 
There is no greater hindrance to the candid examination and ready 
reception of ſo pure and ſtrict a ſcheme of religion as the Chriſtian, than 
a fatal attachment to vice. This was the original obſtacle, which retard- 
ed its eſtabliſhment in the world, at its firſt appearance; has prevented 
its progreſs ever ſince ; has diſguiſed and deformed its native beauty, 
and almoſt wholly defeated its genuine intention, in one church; and 
| AA * raiſed 
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raiſed enemies againſt it, even in this land of light, in an age immedi- 
ately ſucceeding. to. the times, in-which, it ſtood the examination of th 

ableſt enquirers, and came out eſtabliſhed upon a more rational foun- 
dation, ever it ſtood upon, from the olic age downwards. It 
will therefore. be neceſſary, above all things, for the. enquirer into the 
truth of Chriſtianity, to purge his mind from every corrupt affection, 
that may prompt him to wiſh to find it ſuſpicious or falſe ; to take no 
counſel with fleſh and blood; but to labour to work himſelf up to that 


pitch of heavenly-mindedneſs, which it requires; that ſo he may not 


only be wholly unprejudiced againſt it, but may be diſpoſed to liſten to 
reaſon in its favour, and may find within himſelf a witneſs to its 
truth. 


Ser. 4 


Previous Objections againſt a Revelation in general, and that of 
Scripture in particular, conſidered. 


Revelation had not been given to mankind, had there been no 
A need of it, in ſuch a ſenſe as that it muſt prove wholly uſeleſs. 
But the queſtion is, whether it is not an abſurdity to talk of a genuine 
revelation's being needleſs, or uſeleſs. Can any thing be faid to be need- 
leſs, or uſeleſs, that is calculated to improve mankind ? If a ſet of mo- 
ral inſtructions from one perſon will be of any ſervice to me, can it be 
ſaid, that more of the ſame kind will be uſeleſs ? If I had already di- 
geſted all the knowledge, that is to be got in books, and by converſation 
with the wiſe.and learned of my own ſpecies, would the converſation of 
a ſuperior being be needleſs and uſelefs to me? Nay, if the archangel 
Gabriel had it in his power to receive ſome new informations by revela- 
tion from God, would he negle& them, as needleſs and uſeleſs, becauſe 
his knowledge is already immenſely extenſive ? Thoſe objectors to reve- 
lation, who talk of its being unneceſſary, do not ſeem to have clear 
ideas to their words. For if they had, they never would think of limiting 
the Divine goodneſs to his creatures, or of alledging, that their advan- 
tages for happineſs were too great. Nor would one think that revelation 
ſhould ever have been looked on as ſuperfluous, by any perſon who 
knew the world.; but on the contrary, that all ſuch would readily ac- 
knowledge, that if it were poſſible to have yet another additional reve- 
lation, or advantage for virtue, mankind would not then be at all too good. 


Nor can any one help ſeeing the real eventual advantage of revela- 
4 tion, 
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tion, who knows any thing of the difference between the condition as to 
knowledge and virtue of thoſe ages and nations, which have, and thoſe 
which have not enjoyed the light of it. And here it is to be remem- 
bred, that in. all probability it is a very ſmall part of our knowledge 
that is the genuine acquiſition of mere human reaſon, wholly unaſſiſted. 
The very uſe of letters ſeems to have pretenſions to a greater author than 
Cadmus, or than Moſes. And probably the whole of the religious know- 
ledge we poſſeſs, is originally owing to revelation. | 

The deplorable darkneſs and ignorance, in which thoſe of our ſpecies 
are found involved, who have lived detached from the reſt of mankind, 
and have never enjoyed, or have wholly loſt, all traces of revealed 
knowledge, as the Hottentots, and inland nations on the American conti- 
nent; is a proof of the advantage of revelation. And it is only from 
what we find to be the caſe of thoſe newly diſcovered nations, who have 
undoubtedly few or no ſupernatural advantages, that we can fairly judge, 
what the flate of mankind in general would have been, if the ſpecies 
had been left wholly to themſelves. For, as to this ſide of the globe, 
it is to be queſtioned, if there ever was any people upon it, who could 
be ſaid to be in a perfect ſtate of nature, as will afterwards appear. 

The deſpiſers of revealed religion, on account of the all-ſuff ciency of 
human reaſon, are deſired to conſider the following proofs of its boaſted 
ſufficiency in matters of both belief and practice. 

Ihe only account we have of the antediluvian manners, is that given 
by Moſes, viz. That all fleſh corrupted their ways to ſuch a degree, as 
to render it neceſſary to purity the earth by a general deluge. Of the patri- 
archal times the only accounts we have are likewiſe from the ſame venerable . 
writer; which ſhew the people of thoſe ages, except a few families, to 
have been wholly given to polytheiſm and idolatry. The deſtruction of 
the five cities by fire from heaven, for the moſt abominable aad unna- 
tural crimes, ſhews the ſtate of corruption to which the people of thoſe 
times were ſunk. The accounts we have from Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, of the religion of the Egyptians, the fathers of wiſdom and 
learning, are the diſgrace of human reaſon. Their worſhiping the moſt 
contemptible and hateful animals, as crocodiles, ' ſtorks, cats, monkies, 
and calves, to kill which ſacred animals, was death by their law, and 
which they carefully embalmed, and ſolemnly depoſited in tombs ; and 
their adoration even of plants, as lecks and onions; theſe are ſtrange 
inſtances of the ſufficiency ,of reaſon for judging in religious matters. 
They alſo (according to the ſame author) allowed of theft; and made 
marriages between brothers and ſiſters, a part of religion. What were 
all the popular religions of the Pagans in general, but a heap of oy 
ſtrous 
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ſtrous abſurdities? What can be ſaid of their deities ; whoſe characters 
were too ſhocking, for men and women of ſuch manners to be ſuffered to 
live among us. And leſt there ſhould be any want of ſuch hopeful ob- 
Jets of worſhip, they multiplied them to ſuch a number, that Varro 
reckons up a little army of them, and Lycian repreſents the heavens as 
in danger of being broke down with the weight of ſuch a multitude. 
The horrid practice of appeaſing them with human blood, and even 
with that of the children of the zealous votaries themſelves, with 
the abominable impurities aſcribed to them, and practiſed by their blind 
worſhipers in honour of them, ſhew what notions of the object, and na- 


ture of worſhip, human reaſon, left to itſelf, is apt to run into. Thoſe, 


who had better notions of the ſuperior powers, repreſent them as either 
quarelling and fighting (Homer makes his goddeſſes treat one another 
with the language of Billingſgate) ar as a ſet of idle luxurious voluptu- 
aries, ſpending their whole time in quaffing of nectar, wholly regardleſs 
of human affairs. In ſome antient nations every young woman was ob- 
liged to proſtitute herſelf in the temple of Yenus, as a religious cere- 
mony. Thucydides ſays, that both Greeks and Barbarians thought rob- 
bery and plunder glorious. The whole antient heroiſm was indeed little 


elſe. And it was chiefly by violence and brutal fury, that the Mactdo- 


nian, Roman, and other ſtates acquired ſuch an extent of dominion. 
From Homer, and the other writers down to the Roman hiſtorians, we 
ſee how the manners of antient times allowed to treat captives in 
war. Princes and princeſſes were dra in triumph after the chariot 
of the conqueror ; and they, and the inferior people by thouſands but- 
chered in cold blood, or condemned to ſlavery. The beautiful part of 
the female captives ſhared among the heroes, and condemned to proſti- 
rution, and infamy. The laws of Lycurgus were founded in war and fa- 
vage heroiſm, and allowed ſtealing, unleſs the perſon was — in the 
fact. Adultery was alſo in certain caſes eſtabliſhed by law. Expoſing 
of children was among the Romans, according to La#antius, a daily prac- 


_ tice. Gladiators butchering one another by thouſands, was the reigning 


diverſion among thoſe lords of the world for ages. And it was com- 
mon, when one had got the other down, for the conqueror to look at 
the people for their orders, whether to ſpare, or kill him, which they 
often gave for the latter; and even the ladies, if we may believe their 
own writers, would often give the ſignal to diſpatch a poor conquered, 

helpleſs victim, that they might feaſt their ſavage and unwomanly hearts 
with ſcenes of cruelty and blood. The authors of the Grecian wiſdom 
were almoſt all addicted to one vice or other, ſome more, ſome leſs 


ſcandalous. Their ſnarling, and impudence, got them the 1 
| of 
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of Quit; and diſputes about words run through all their writings. 
| Mea of both Greek and Roman philoſo _ or wiſe men, far. 

tered the vices of princes. - Socrates himſelf, the father of wiſdom, and 
oppoſer of polytheiſm, encouraged to conſult the oracles, and to offer 
ſacrifice to idols. Plato's morals were ſo obſcure, that it required a life- 
time to underſtand them. Cicero excuſes and countenances leudneſs in 
ſome parts of his writings. And thoſe of Seneca are not without their poiſon. 
What were the manners of the polite court of Auguſtus (to ſay nothing 
of the ſea of blood, through which he ſwam to the imperial throne) 
is pretty evident from the abominable and unnatural filthineſs ſcattered 
through the writings of the wits of that elegant age. Which of the 
antient ſages did not too far temporize, and conform to the national ſu- 
perſtitions, contrary to-their own better knowledge, and even make that 
worſt ſpecies of diſſimulation a part of the duty of a good citizen, the 
conſequence of which was the effectual rivetting of error, and prevention 
of reaſonable enquiry, and reformation. It is certain, that whole na- 
tions have placed virtue on directly oppoſite ſides ; and that the wiſe an- 
tients differed in their notions of what the chief good of man conſiſted 
in, to ſuch a degree, that one author reckons up ſeveral hundred differ- 
ent opinions on the ſubject. This ſhews that the underſtanding, or mo- 
ral ſenſe, though ſufficient, when illuminated by Divine revelation, to 
judge of truth, is not, for all that; capable of ſtriking out of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient light, to guide itſelf completely, eſpecially overwhelmed and 
oppreſſed as it is by vice and prejudice. The moſt ſublime of the Hea- 
then philoſophies never put the immortality of the foul (the foundation 
of all religion) out of doubt. On the contrary, they repreſent it as 
at beſt only a very deſirable ſcheme. Of a general reſurrection of the 
body, an univerſal public judgment, and final happineſs of the whole 
human nature, ſoul and body, in a ſtate of everlaſting glory, it does 
"not appear that they had any clear notions; or that they carried their 
views beyond the Ely/fan ſtate. None of them could fatisfy a thinking 
mind about the proper means for propitiating the Deity, or whether guilt 
was likely to be pardoned at all; nor could any of them preſcribe an 
acceptable method of addreſſing the Object of worſhip. On the con- 
trary, Plato repreſents the wiſe Socrates as at a full ſtop, and adviſing 
not to worſhip at all, till ſuch time as it ſhould pleaſe God to inform 
mankind by an expreſs revelation, how they might addreſs him accepta- 
bly; Nor did any of them ſufficiently inculcate humility, the foundation 
of all virtues. On the contrary, the very ſchemes of ſome of the ſects 
were rather founded in pride and obſtinacy. Nor did any of them go 
f far as. to ſhew that forgiving injuries, loving enemies, and * 
5 ATCC» 
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affections upon the future heavenly ſtate, were abſolutely neceſſary, The 
utmoſt that of them did, was to recommend the more ſublime vir- 
tues to the ice of fuch perſons as could reach them. So much for 
the Heathen doctrines and morals. Thi s 
 Mabhomet is known to have abandoned himſelf to luſt all his life long. 
His impoſtures were ſo groſs, that when he firſt broached them, his 
beſt friends were aſhamed of both him and them. His religion ſets up 
on the foot of direct violence and force of arms, and makes ſenſual gra- 
tifications, to the moſt exceſſive degree of beaſtlineſs, the final reward 
of a ſtrict attachment to it. The Koran, fo far as it is an original, is a 
heap of abſurd doctrines, and trifling, or bad laws. The few miracles 
which Mobomet pretends to have performed, are either things within the 
reach of human power, or are hideous and incredible abſurdities, or are 
wholly unatteſted by any witneſſes whatever. 
The papiſts, who pretend to be Chriſtians ; but have in fact forged a 
religion of their own; have they done any honour to the opinion of the 
all-ſufficiency of reaſon in matters of religion ? Let every one of their 
peculiar doctrines be examined, and let it be conſidered what advantage 
it is of to mankind for regulating their belief, and practice. Their in- 
vocation of ſaints, who ought to be omnipreſent, to hear their prayers 
which, according to their own account of the matter, they are not. 
Their purgatory, out of which the prieſt can pray a ſoul at any time for 
money, which muſt defeat the very deſign of a purgatory. Their 
penances, pilgrimages, fines, abſolutions, and indulgences ;. whoſe di- 
rect tendency is to lead the deluded votaries of that curſed ſuperſtition 
into a total neglect of the obligations of virtue, defeating the very end 
of religion. The infallibility of their popes, while one thunders out 
bulls and decrees directly contrary to thoſe of another. And, laſt and 
worſt (for it is endleſs to enumerate the abſurdities of popery) that moſt 
hideous and monſtrous of all productions of the human brain, I mean 
tranſubſtantiation, which at once confounds all ſenſe, overturns all rea- 
ſoning, and renders all truth precarious and uncertain. Thele are the 
triumphs of reaſon ; theſe the productions of human invention, when 
applied to making of religions. I 

Upon the whole, from this brief and imperfect repreſentation of the 
ſtate of thoſe parts of the world which haye enjoyed but a very little of 
the light of genuine Divine revelation, (for it is to be doubted, whether 
any was ever wholly without it) and of thoſe which have wickedly extin- 
guiſhed, or fooliſhly forſaken it, from this very brief repreſentation, I ſay, 
human reaſon, unaſſiſted from above, ſhews itſelf, ſo far from ſufficient for 


kading mankind in general into a completely right beliet and . 
that 
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that in almoſt every point, beyond mere ſimple right and wrong, it miſ- 
leads into error, or falls ſhort of truth. As the naked eye, though 
very fit for directing our way on earth, yet miſrepreſents, through its 
weakneſs, every celeſtial object; ſhews the ſun no bigger than a chariot- 
wheel, the moon flat like a plate of ſilver, and the planets like lucid 
points. The ſame eye ſtrengthned by a teleſcope [In the ſun; and 
moon, and planets, large, and globular, as they really are. Revelation 
is that to reaſon, which a teleſcope is to the eye ; an advantage and im- 
provement. As he, who would ſee the wonders f the heavens, arms 
his eye with a teleſcope, ſo does the ria enquirer into religious 
truth, apply to revelation for thoſe informations, which reaſon alone 
would never have given, though it judges of, and approves them, 
when given. And as the aſtronomer does not think of putting out his 
eye, in order to ſee better with a r ops fo neither does the judicious 
advocate for revelation deſire to oppoſe it to reaſon, but to examine it 
by reaſon, and to improve his reaſon by it. | 
The abominable prieſt-craft, and horrid perſecution and bloodſhed 
which have been the diſgrace of a religion, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic is benevolence, is no confutation of what I have been 
advancing in ſupport of the natural tendency and actual good effects, 
upon a great number of mankind, of pures religion; and only ſhews 
that even a Divine appointment may be perverted to the purpoſe of eſ- 
tabliſhing the kingdom of Satan. At any rate, the abuſe of revelation 
is no better objection againſt revelation, than that of reaſon (of which 
every hour preſents us various inſtances) is againſt reaſon ; which no 
body ever thought of urging, as an argument that it was not of Divine 
original. | | 
| T he diſputes among the many different ſects of Chriſtians, which have 
rendered it very difficult for thoſe, who ſearch for the doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, any where, but in the Bible itſelf, to ſettle their judg- 
ment upon many points ; thoſe * are no juſt objection againſt 
revelation, any more than againſt every branch of human ſcience 
whatever; upon every one of which, not excepting even the pure 
mathematics, controverſies have been raiſed. A revelation, upon which 
it ſnould be impoſſible for deſigning, ſubtle men to raiſe diſputes, is 
hardly conceivable; or however, is altogether inconſiſtent with the 
idea of a contrivance intended for the improvement of a ſet of free, 
moral agents; who muſt be expected to treat revelation, as well as 
every other kind of information, according to their reſpective capacities, 
and rempers of migd. VER | | 
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Tf it has been alledged, that for God to have recourſe to a direct meſ- 
ſage, or revelation, for reforming or improving mankind, or ſupplying 
the deficiencies of reaſon, looks like a defect in the make of the crea- 
ture; and that reaſon ought alone to have been made originally equal to 
the purpoſe of enabling mankind to ſecure their final happineſs ; the 
anſwer is eaſy, to wit, That if human reaſon were ſuppoſed more equal 
to the purpoſe for which it was given, than it 1s, a revelation might ſtill 
be of great advantage. And that to ſuppoſe an expreſs contrivance for 
mending the moral world neceſſary, or uſeful, is no more unphiloſophi- 
cal, or to ſpeak properly, more unworthy of God, than one for the 
ſame purpoſe, in the natural world. And this latter is by our great phi- 
loſopher allowed to be probable. 

n it reaſonable to believe that the Divine power either imme- 
diately, or by means of the intervention and inſtrumentality of inferior 

nts and cauſes, does continually actuate the natural world, and con- 
duct the moral; is not this a continued interpoſition? Why then ſhould 
the thought of an extraordinary interpoſition on an extraordinary occa- 
fion, in order to a great and important end, be ſo difficult to conceive ? 
At any rate, what muſt thoſe gentlemen, who are fo ſtartled at the 
notion of an extraordinary ſtep taken by the infinitely wiſe and ab- 
ſolutely free Governor of the world ; what muſt they ſay of the creation 
of the univerſe ? Did the univerſe come into exiftence by ſettled laws of 
nature ? Is there any law of nature by which nothing becomes ſome- 
thing? And does that law take place at ſuch and ſuch preciſe times, and 
no other? Let the oppoſers of extraordinary interpoſitions make the 
moſt of that difficulty, they muſt acknowledge ſomewhat extraordinary,, 
as they chooſe to call it, to take place now and then in the univerſe on 
occaſion of the creation of a =" And it does not appear to me, 
that the reſtoration or (as it may be called) making a-new a world is of 
much leſs conſequence, or leſs worthy of a particular interpoſition, than 
the firſt creation of it. | 

But after all, what is it thoſe gentlemen puzzle themſelves with? Are 
they ſure, that in order to the giving a politive revelation to mankind, 
and the reſtoration of a world by means of ſuch an inſtitution as the 
Chriſtian, there is any thing to be done out of, or contrary to the com- 
mon courſe of things? Can they be poſitive, that there never was, or 
will be any ſcheme, analogous to this, contrived for any other order of 
beings in the univerſe? To affirm this would be about as - judicious as 
the opinion of the vulgar, that thunder is an immediate expreſſion of the 
Divine diſpleaſure, and that comets are ſent on purpoſe to give notice of 
impending judgments. Whereas a little knowledge of nature ſhews, 

that, 
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that, whatever moral inſtructions thoſe phænomena are in general fitted 
to communicate at all times to mankind, the cauſe of them is part of 
the mere conſtitution of nature. And who can ſay, that ſuperior be- 
ings may not have ſuch extenſive views of the auguſt plan of the Divine 

1 as to ſee the whole ſcheme of revealed religion in the ſame 

ight? 

Nor are there wanting various particulars, in the Divine government 
of the moral world, analogous, in a lower ſphere, to the grand ſcheme 
of revelation. How much are we in the preſent ſtate dependent on 
others for various advantages ſpiritual and temporal ? What gift of God 
do we receive without the interpoſition of ſome agent? How are parents, 
teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and guardian-angels made the channels of the 
Divine goodneſs to us? Is there not in this ſomething ſimilar to our re- 
ceiving the ineſtimable advantages of the perfect knowledge of our du- 
ty , the pardon of our ſins, and all the bleſſings which religion beſtows, 
through the channel of a Mediator between God and us? Our Saviour's 
taking upon himſelf certain vicarious ſufferings, by which we are to 
gain great advantages, is by no means foreign to the common courſe of 
the world, in which we ſee very great hazards run, and actual inconve- 
niences ſuffered by friends and relations for one another. He, and his 
apoſtles allow of this analogy. 

In the common courſe of things, thoughtleſſneſs and folly, which 
though not innocent, are yet pitiable, are the cauſes of very terrible miſ- 
fortunes ; and are therefore in many caſes provided for by the goodneſs 
of the wiſe Governor of the world, ſo that they do not always prove ir- 
retrievable. A thoughtleſs perſon, by intemperance, runs himſelf into 
a quarrel, in which he is wounded. Without help, he muſt periſh. And 
it is not to be expected, that he ſhould be miraculouſly recovered. Is it 
not the Divine goodneſs, which has furniſhed the materials neceſſary for 
'his cure, made proviſion in the formation of the human body for the ac- 
cidents it might be liable to, ſo that every hurt ſhould not prove fatal to it; 
and engaged us to be kind and helpful to one another; ſo that we ſhould 
be ſure of comfort from one or other in our diſtreſs ? In the ſame man- 
ner, and by the ſame goodneſs, exerted in a higher degree, revelation 
teaches us, a remedy is ꝓrovided for the recovery to the Divine mercy 
(in a conſiſtency with the wiſdom and rectitude of his moral govern- 
ment) of a fallen, offending order of beings. In the caſe of the unfor- 
tunate perſon here exemplified, his being convinced of his folly s his 
being heartily concerned for it; and his reſolving never more to be 
guilty of the like, is not ſufficient for his recovery; any more than re- 
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pentarice and reformation alone could be ſuppoſed ſufficient to put offend- 
ers on a footing with innocent beings. | n ; 

Natural ends are produced by natural means; ſo are moral. Natural 
means are many of them flow, and ſeemingly unpromiſing, if experi- 
ence did not ſhew their fitneſs. It may therefore be concluded, and 
hoped, that the deſign of giving a revelation to mankind, however un- 
promiſing of extenſive ſucceſs, will eventually, and upon the whole, be 
gained, in ſuch a meaſure as it may not be wholly defeated. Natural 
means come ſhort, in ſome particular inſtances, of their direct and ap- 
parent ends; as in abortions of all kinds in the animal and vegetable 
world. In the ſame manner it is to be feared, that all the moral means 
uſed by Divine goodneſs, for the reformation of mankind, and revela- 
tion among the reſt, will, through their perverſeneſs, come greatly ſhort 
of the direct end, the happineſs of the ſpecies ; though it ſhall not be 
in the power of all created beings to prevent the ſecondary and more 
indirect intention of the Divine moral inſtitutions, . 

Some oppoſers of revelation have run themſelves into a great many 
difficulties by forming to themſelves a ſet of groundleſs and e 
notions of what a revelation from God ought abſolutely to be, which 
not taking place according to their theory, they have concluded againſt . 
the credibility of revelation ; than which nothing can be imagined more 
raſh and unreaſonable, to ſay the leaſt. They have, for example, laid 
it down for an infallible poſition, that a truly Divine revelation muſt 
contain all poſſible kinds and degrees of knowledge. But finding that 
the modern aſtronomy, and other ſciences, have no place in Scripture, 
or that the expreſſions in thoſe antient books do not always ſuit the true 


philoſophy, they conclude that Scripture is not given by inſpiration. 


But when it is conſidered, that the deſign of revelation was not to make 
men philoſophers, it may very well be ſuppoſed, that the ſpirit which 
conducted it, did not fee it neceſſary to inſpire the ſacred penmen with 
any knowledge not directly neceſſary for improving mens hearts and 
lives. Finding ſome inconſiderable variations in the hiſtorical accounts, 


as of our Saviour's reſurrection, and other particulars, they conclude, 


that the narration is not authentic ; for that inſpiration muſt have pre- 
vented any ſuch variation in the accounts of the Yifferent writers. But 
it is to be remembred, that the meaſure of inſpiration muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have been limited ; that every ſingle article and ſyllable was not neceſ- 
ſary to be expreſsly inſpired ; that where the human faculties of the 
writers were in the main ſufficient, it was not to be ſuppoſed inſpiration 
ſhould interpoſe ; and that revelation was deſigned to be perfect (as all 
things with which we have to do at preſent) only to a certain degree. 
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The want of univerſality is an objection of the ſame kind. But if the 
conſideration of the true religion's not being communicated alike to all 
mankind, proves any thing againſt it, the ſame objection lies againſt 
reaſon. For it is given to men in ſuch different meaſures, as almoſt 


to render it doubtful whether they ought not to be pronounced of differ- 


ent ſpecies. Nor is there any injuſtice in the different diſtribution of gifts 

and advantages; if we take in the ſuppoſition of due allowance made 
for thoſe differences in the final judgment. If a Hotlentot be hereafter 
judged as a Hottentor, he ought as much to own the juſtice of his ſen- 
tence as a Newton, when judged as a philoſopher. 7 

Could we have formed any juſt notion what the meaſure of human 
reaſon, what the reach of human ſagacity ought to have been? Whe- 
ther it ought to ſhine forth in its greateſt brightneſs at firſt, or to come 
to its maturity by flow degrees; whether it ought in its exertion to be 
wholly independent on the body, or if it ſhould be liable to be diſor- 
dered with the diſorder of the corporeal frame ; whether it ought to be 


always equal, or weak in youth, and in extreme old age. Who would 
have thought the ſeemingly precarious faculty of invention a proper me- 
thod for improving arts and ſciences ? Who would have thought That 


writing and printing could ever have been made the means of carrying 
human knowledge. to the heighth we know they have done? Tf we find 
that Divine wiſdom can by the moſt unpromiſing cauſes produce the 
greateſt effects, and that hardly any thing is conſtituted” in ſuch a manner 
as human wiſdom would beforchand have judged proper, why ſhould we 
wonder if we cannot reconcile the ſcheme of Divine revelation to our ar- 
bitrary and fantaſtical views, which, for any thing we know, may be 
immenſely different from thoſe of the Author of revelation ? | 


With all our incapacity of judging beforehand what revelation ought 


to- have been, it does not follow, that we may not be ſufficiently quali- 


" fied to judge of its evidence, and excellence, now it is delivered. And 
this is enough to determine us to what is right, and ſafe for us, I mean, 
to pay it all due regard. For in all caſes, it is our wiſdom to act upon 


the beſt probability we can obtain. * | 
A ſupernatural ſcheme contrived by Divine wiſdom,” an expreſs reve- 
lation from God, may well be expected to contain difficulties too great 


for human reaſon to inveſtigate. The ordinary oeconomy of nature, 


and providence, is founded in, and conducted by, a ſagacity too deep 


for our. penetration, much mote the extraordinary parts, if ſuch there 


are, of the Divine government. In the works of . nature it is eaſy for 


men to puzzle themſelves and others with difficulties unſurmountable ; 


as. well as. to find objections innutnerable ; to ſay, why was ſuch a crea- 
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ture or thing made ſo? Why was ſuch another not made in ſuch a par- 
ticular manner? The ways of providence are alſo too intricate, and 
complex, for our ſhallow underſtandings to trace out. The wiſdom, 
which guides the moral, as well as that which framed the natural ſyſtem, 
is Divine; and therefore too exquiſite for our groſs apprehenſions. Even 
in human government, it is not to be expected, that every particular in 
every law or regulation, ſhould give ſatisfadtion to every ſubject, or 
ſhould be perfectly ſeen through by individuals at a diftance from the ſeat 
of government. Which is often the cauſe, eſpecially in free countries, 
of moſt unreaſonable and ridiculous complaints againſt what is highly 
wiſe and conducive to the general advantage. But in enquiring into 
nature, providence, and revelation, one rule will effectually lead us to 
a proper determination, to wit, To judge by what we know; not by 
what we are ignorant of. If in the works and ways of God, in nature, 
rovidence, and revelation, where 8 oe ing by us, we find a pro- 
fuſion of wiſdom and goodneſs exhibited in the moſt perſpicuous and 
ſtriking manner; is any thing more reaſonable, than to conclude, that 
if we 25 through the whole, we ſhould perceive the ſame propriety in 
thqſe parts which are intricate, as we now do in the cleareft. And it 
has been the peculiar fate of revelation, much more than either of the 
other two, to be oppoſed on account of ſuch difficulties in it, as ariſe 
from our weakneſs. Eſpecially, it has very rarely happened, that the 
exiſtence of God, and the doctrine of his being the Creator of the 
world, has been queſtioned merely on account of any difficulties in tra- 
cing out the wiſdom of, any part of the conſtitution of nature. And 
et, it would be as rational to argue, that there is no God, becauſe the 
as have in ſome inferior reſpects the advantage of the lord of this 
lower world; as to queſtion the truth of revealed religion, after exami- 
ning its innumerable evidences, preſumptive, and politive, merely be- 
cauſe we may think it ſtrange, that the Saviour of the world ſhould die 
the death of a criminal. It; + 
Here it is proper to enter an expreſs caveat againſt whatever may pre- 
tend to the ſacred character of a point of faith or religion, and on that 
pretence elude, or baffle reaſon. There can nothing be imagined to be 
intended for the uſe and improvement of reaſonable minds, which di- 
rely, and explicitly contradicts reaſon, If reaſon and reyelation be 
both the gifts of God, it is not © be expected, that they ſhould oppoſe 
one another ; but that they ſhould tally, and ſuit, as both coming from the 
ſame wiſe and good Author. Whatever therefore is an expreſs abſurdity, 
or contradiction, we may be well affured, can be no genuine doctrine of 
revealed religion, but a blundering invention of weak, or deſigning men. 
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It is one thing for a point of revealed religion to be as to its modus, above 
our reach, and quite another matter for a doctrine to be clearly contra- 
dictory to human underſtanding. That the direct connection in the na- 
ture of things betwixt the death of Chriſt and the ſalvation of mankind, 
fhould be utterly inexplicable by human reafon, is no more than what 
might have been expected, and, if unqueſtionably a doctrine of revealed 
religion, is to be received without heſitation, upon the credit of the 
other parts which we underſtand more perfectly. But, that on a prieſt's 
muttering a few words over a wafer, it ſhould immediately become a 
whole Chriſt, while at the ſame time it is certain, that if a little arſenic 
had been put into the compoſition of it, it would have effectually poi- 
foned the Pundeſt believer; and while we know that there can be but 
one whole Chriſt, though the papiſts pretend to make a thouſand Chriſts 
in a day; this is not to be conſidered as a difficult or myſterious point, 
but as a clear, expreſs contradiction to ſenſe and reaſon. 

It is alſo proper here to mention, that whatever doctrine of religion 
(ſuppoſing it to be really genuine) is beyond the reach of human under- 
ſtanding, cannot be imagined neceſſary to be received, any farther than 
underſtood. For belief cannot be carried the leaſt degree beyond con- 
ception. And it is to be remembred, that a doctrine may be contained 
in Scripture, and yet not a neceflary point of faith. For example, it is 
faid in Scripture, that the angels deſire to look into the ſcheme of the 
redemption of mankind. But no body has ever thought of making an 

article of faith, neceſſary to ſalvation, That we are to believe, that the 
angels are intereſted in the ſcheme of our redemption. Unleſs Scripture 
itſelf expreſsly declares a doctrine neceſſary to be received, we cannot 
without raſhneſs, pretend to pronounce it abſolutely neceſſary to be be- 
lieved in any preciſe or determinate ſenſe whatever. 

It has been objected againſt the ſcheme of revelation which is received 

among us, That great part of the precepts contained in it, are ſuch, as 
appear at firſt view agreeable to ſound reaſon ; whereas it might have 
been expected (ſay thoſe objectors, or rather cavillers) that every article 
in it ſhould be quite new and unheard-of. At the ſame time, the ſame 
gentlemen think proper likewiſe to object, That many of the Scripture 
expreſſions are very different from thoſe uſed by other antient authors. 
So that it is, it ſeems, an objection againſt Scripture, That it 7s what it 
might have been expected to be; and that zz is not what it might have 
been expected to be. © 

To the former of theſe cavils it may be briefly anſwered, That the ge- 
neral agreement between reaſon and revelation, ſhews both to be of Di- 
vine original ; while revelation's being an improvement and — to 

| | reaſon, 
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reaſon *, ſhews its uſefulneſs and expediency. The latter difficulty will 
vaniſh on conſidering that many of the Scripture expreſſions are viſibly 
accommodated to human apprehenſion, while others on the ſame ſubjects 
are raiſed to a ſublimity ſuitable to the nature of the thing; by which 
means the narroweſt mind receives an information ſuitable to its reach, 
while the moſt elevated conception is enlarged by views of the nobleſt 
and moſt ſublime nature. Thus, to mention only one inſtance at pre- 
ſent, the meaneſt reader of Scripture is ſtruck with fear of One, whoſe 
eye is quick and piercing, to ſearch the hearts,. and try the reins, of the 
children of men, and whoſe hand is powerful, and his out-ftretched arm 
mighty, to ſeize and puniſh offenders. At the ſame time the profound 
philoſopher is in the ſame writings informed, that God is a ſpirit, filling 
e and earth, and not contained within the limits of the heaven of 
heavens, but inhabiting immenſity and eternity, in whom all live and 
move, and have their being, neceſſarily inviſible, and altogether unlike 
to any of his creatures, having neither eyes, nor hands, nor paſſions 
like thoſe of men, but whoſe ways are infinitely above our ways, and 
his thoughts above our thoughts. Thus the Scripture language is ſuch, 
as that of a revelation N 4 for the improvement of men of all dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity, ought to be. It is, in ſhort, fit for the uſe 
of a 55 ſpecies. 

That the Old Teſtament particularly, which is the only book extant 
in that language, ſhould be ſo well preſerved, and underſtood as it is, 
ſo long after the Hebrew has ceaſed to be a living language; that we 
ſhould at this time be able to make out a regular hiſtory, and a ſet of 
conſiſtent thoughts and views, from writings of ſuch antiquity z; is 
much more to be wondered, than that there ſhould be found in them 
difficulties, ſeeming contradictions, and thoughts or expreſſions differ- 
ent from thoſe found in productions of a later date. But above all 
things, that the thoughts and expreſſions in Scripture ſhould ſo far ex- 
ceed in ſublimity all other compoſitions, ſeems unaccountable upon 
every other ſcheme, but their being of Divine original. Of the truth 
of this aſſertion, let the following inſtance among innumerable others, 
ſerve as a proof. 

The loftieſt paſſage in the moſt ſublime of all human productions, is 
the beginning of the eighth book of Homer's Iliad. There the greateſt 
of all human imaginations labours to deſcribe, not a hero, but a god 
not an inferior, but the ſupreme god; nor go ſhew his ſuperiority to 
mortals, but to the heavenly powers; and not to one, but to them all 
united. The following is a verbal tranſlation of it. 
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4 The ſaffron- coloured morning was ſpread over the whole earth; 
« and Jupiter, rejoicing in his thunder, held an aſſembly of the gods 
upon the higheſt top of the many -headed Olympus. He himſelf made 
« afj to them ; and all the gods together liftened. 

Hear me, all ye gods, and all ye goddeſſes, that I may ſay what my 
« ſoul in my breaſt commands. Let not therefore any female deity, or 
any male, endeavour to break through my word: but all conſent to- 
6 gether, that I may moſt quickly perform theſe works. Whomſoever, 
<< therefore, of the gods I ſhall underſtand to have gone by himſelf, and 
of his own accord, to give aſſiſtance either to the Trojans or the 
“ Greeks, he ſhall return to Olympus ſhamefully wounded; or I will 
e throw him, ſeized by me, into dark hell, very far off, where the moſt 
deep abyſs is under the earth; where there are iron gates, and a bra- 
« zen threſhold, as far within hell, as heaven is diſtant from the earth. 


« He will then know, by how much I am the moſt powerful of all the 


40 


„ But come, try, O ye gods, that ye may all ſee. Hanging down 
<« the golden chain from heaven, hang upon it, all ye gods, and all ye 
<« goddeſſes; but ye ſhall not be able to draw from heaven to the ground 
Jupiter the great counſellor, though ye ſtrive ever ſo much. But 
«« when Iafterwards ſhall be willing to draw, I ſhall lift both the earth 
« irſelf, and the ſea itſelf. Then I ſhall bind the chain round the top 

of Olympus, and they ſhall all hang aloft. For ſo much am I above 
gods and above men.” | 

With this moſt maſterly paſſage of the greateſt maſter of the ſublime, 
of all antiquity, the writer, who PINE had the greateſt natural and 
acquired advantages of any mortal for perfecting a genius; let the fol- 
lowing verbal tranſlation of a paſſage from writings penned by one 
brought up a ſhepherd, and in a country, where Jearning was not 
thought of, be compared ; that the difference may appear. In this 
compariſon, I know of no unfair advantage given the inſpired writer. 
For both fragments are literally tranſlated ; and if the critics are right, 
the Hebrew original is verſe, as well as the Greek. 

O Lord, my God, thou art very great! Thou art clothed with ho- 
0 nourand majeſty ! Who covereſt thyſelf with light, as with a garment : 
vvho ſtretcheſt out the heavens like a canopy. Who layeth the beams 
« of his chambers in the waters: who maketh the clouds his cha- 
e riot: who walketh upon the wings of the wind. Who maketh his 
angels ſpirits; his miniſters a flame of fire. Who laid the foun- - 
« dations of the earth, that it ſhould not be moved for ever. Thou 

«« coveredſt it with the deep, as with a garment: the waters ogg 
| XX | „above 
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above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy 
thunder they haſted away. They go up by the mountains; 
« vo down by the vallies unto the place thou haſt founded for them. 
=< Thou haſt ſet a bound, that they may not paſs over; that they turm 
„ not again to cover the earth. | 
„O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! In wiſdom haſt thou made 
« them all. The earth is full of thy riches. So is the great and wide 
«ſea, wherein are creatures innumerable, both ſmall and great. There 
4 go the ſhips. There is that leviathan, which thou haſt made to play 
„ therein. Theſe all wait upon thee, that thou mayſt give them their 
* food in due ſeaſon. That thou giveſt them they gather. Thou open- 
& eſt thine hand: they are filled with good. Thou hideſt thy face: 
<« they are troubled. They die, and return to their duſt. Thou ſendeſt 
forth thy ſpirit: they are created; and thou reneweſt the face of th 
earth. The glory of the Lord ſhall endure for ever. The Lord ſhall 
*« rejoice in his works. He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth. 
„ He toucheth the hills; and they ſmoke. I will ſing unto the Lord as 
« long as I live. I will ſing praiſe unto = God, while I have my being.“ 
I appeal to every reader, whether the former of theſe two fragments is 
not, when compared with the latter, a ſchool-boy's theme, a capucinade, 
or a Grubſtreet ballad, rather than a production fit to be named with 
any part of the inſpired writings. Nor is it only in one inſtance, that 
the ſuperiority of the Scripture ſtyle to all human compoſitions appears. 
But taking the whole body of ſacred poeſy, and the whole of profane, 
and conſidering the character of the Jebevab of the former, and the 
Jupiter of the latter, every one muſt fee the difference to be out of all 
reach of compariſon. And, what is wonderfully remarkable, Scripture 
poeſy, though penned by a number of different hands, as Moſes, David, 
Tſaiah, Jeremiab, and the reſt, in very diſtant ages, gives a diſtinct and 
uniform idea of the Supreme being, no where deviating into any thing 
mean, or unworthy of him; and ſtill, even where he is ſpoke of in a 
manner ſuited to the general apprehenſion of mankind, his dignity and 
majeſty duly kept up. Whereas there is not one of the antient Heathen 
poets, who gives a conſiſtent idea of the Supreme God, or keeps up his 
character throughout. Homer, in the ſame poem, deſcribes his Jupiter 
with a great deal of majeſty, and in another repreſents him as deceived 
by his wife Juno, and overcome with luſt and ſleep, while the inferior 
deities are playing what tricks they pleaſe, contrary to his intention. In 
ſhort, the ſupreme God is by Homer deſcribed as a bully ; by Virgil, as a 
' tyrant; by Ovid, as a beaſtly voluptuary ; and by Lucretius, as a lazy 
drone. So that, if the cavils of the oppoſers of revelation, with re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect to the ſtyle of Scripture, were of much more conſequence than 
they are; it would ſtill be the eaſieſt, and indeed the only rational 
way of accounting for the amazing ſuperiority of thoſe writings to the 
greateſt human productions, in ſpite of the diſadvantages, of want of 
learning, and the like, which the ſacred penmen laboured under; to 
aſcribe the ſentiments in them to Divine inſpiration. 1 
Other objections, as, that the genuineneſs of ſome of the books of 
the Bible, has been diſputed; thoſe of various readings; of ſeeming 
contradictions; of doubtful interpretations; of obſcurity in the Scrip- 
ture chronology ; and the like ; all theſe difficulties are ſufficiently cleared 
up by the learned apologiſts for revealed religion. Nor does it ſuit the pur- 
poſe of this work to obviate all objections. Nor is it indeed neceſſary 
for the candid enquirer into the truth of Divine revelation, to' attend to 
the various difficulties ſtarted by laborious cavillers. It is of very ſmall 
conſequence, what circumſtantial difficulties may be raiſed about a 
ſcheme, whoſe grand lines and principal figures ſhew its author to be 
Divine; as will, it is preſumed, appear to every ingenuous mind, on a 
careful peruſal of the following general view of the whole body of re- 
velation. Some other objections are occaſionally obviated in other 
parts of this fourth book, and for a full view of the controverſy between 
the oppoſers and defenders of revealed religion, the reader may conſult 
the authors on that ſubject, recommended above, page 153. In whoſe 
writings he will find full anſwers to the moſt trivial objections ; and will 
obſerve, that the cavils ſtarted from time to time by the deiſtical writers, 
have all been fully conſidered, and completely anſwered over and over; 
2 nothing new has been, for many years paſt, or is likely ever to 
advanced on the ſubject. | | 


E „ 
A compendious View of the Scheme of Divine Revelation. 


OLY Scripture comprehends (though penned by a number of 
different authors, who lived in ages very diſtant from one an- 
other) a conſiſtent and uniform ſcheme of all things that are neceſſary to 
be known and attended to by mankind. Nor 1s there any other original 
writing beſides, that does this. It preſents us with a view of this world 
before its change from a chaos into an habitable ſtate. It gives us a ratio- 
-nal account of the procedure of the almighty Author in forming and re- 


- ducing it into a condition fit * being the ſeat of living 3 
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and a theatre for action. It gives an account of the origination of man- 
kind ; repreſenting the firſt of the ſpecies as brought into being on pur- 
ſe for diſcipline and obedience. It gives a general account of the 
various diſpenſations and tranſactions of God with regard to the rational 
inhabitants of this world; keeping in view throughout, and no where 
loſing ſight of the great and important end of their creation, the train- 
ing them up to neſs and virtue, in order to happineſs. Every 
where inculcating that one grand leſſon, which if mankind could but be 
brought to learn, it were no great matter what they were ignorant of, 
and without which all other knowledge is of no real value; to wit, That 
obedience to the Supreme Governor of the univerſe is the certain, and 
the only means of happineſs ; and that vice and irregularity are both na- 
turally and judicially the cauſes of miſery and deſtruction. It ſhews 
innumerable inſtances of the Divine diſpleaſure againſt wickedneſs; and 
in order to give a full diſplay of the fatal conſequences of vice, it gives 
ſome account, either hiſtorically, or prophetically, of the general ſtate of 
this world in its various periods from the time of its being made habitable 
from a chaos, to its reduction again to a chaos by fire, at the conſum- 
mation of all things. Comprehending moſt of the great events which 
have happened, or are yet to happen, to moſt of the great empires 
and 3 and exhibiting in brief moſt of what is to paſs on 
the theatre of the world. Setting forth to the view of mankind, 
for their inſtruction, a variety of examples of real characters the moſt 
remarkable for virtue, or wickedneſs, with moſt ſignal and ſtriking in- 


ſtances of the Divine approbation of, or diſpleaſure againſt them. 


It is only in Scripture, that a rational account of this world is given, 
For in Scripture it is repreſented as God's world. The inhabitants of it 
are every where ſpoken of, as no other way of conſequence, than in the 
view of their being his creatures, formed for religion, and an immortal 
ſtate of happineſs after this life, and at preſent under laws and rules of 
diſcipline, to train them up for the great end of their being. Even in 
the mere hiſtorical parts, there is always an eye to the true ſtate of things. 
Inſtead of informing us, that one prince conquered another, the Scrip- 

ture account is, that it pleaſed God to deliver the one into the hand of 
the other. Inſtead of aſ:ribing the revolutions of kingdoms and em- 
pires to the counſels of the wiſe, or the valour of the mighty, the Scrip- 
ture account of them is, that they were the effect of the Divine diſpo- 
ſal; brought about by Him, in whoſe hand are the hearts of kings, who 
turns them which way he pleaſes; and who puts one down, and ſets 
another up; who does in the armies of heaven, and among the inha- 


«« bitants of the earth, whatever feems good to Him, and whoſe hand 
> | none 
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* none can ſtay, or ſay, What doſt thou?“ The view given in Seri 
ture of our world, 4s its inhabitants, and their affairs, is that which 
mult appear to an eye obſerving from above, not from the earth. For 
Scripture alone gives an account of the original cauſes of things, the true 
ſprings of events, and declares the end from the beginning; which ſhews 
it to be given by one who ſaw through all futurity, and by the ſame, 
who has been from the beginning at the head of the affairs of the world, 
who governs the world, and therefore knew how to give an account (ſs 
far as to his wiſdom ſeemed fit to diſcover) of the whole current and 
courſe of events from the creation to the conſummation. . 
Me have no where, but in Scripture, a diſplay of the wonders of Di- 
vine mercy for a fallen guilty race of beings. We have no rational ac- 
count any where elſe of a method for reſtoring a world ruined by vice. 
In Scripture we have this great de/ideratum. Holy 1 ward ſhines forth 
conſpicuous by its own native heavenly ſplendor. Enlightning the dark - 
neſs, and clearing the doubts, which from the beginning of the world, 
hung upon the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt of men with reſpect to the 
important points, of the moſt acceptable manner of worſhiping God ; 
of the poſlbility of gaining the Divine favour and the pardon of fin ; 
of a future ſtate of retribution ; and of the proper immortality, or per- 
exiſtence of the ſoul. Giving more clear, rational, and ſublime 
notions of God; teaching a more perfect method of worſhiping and 
ſerving Him; and preſcribing to mankind a diſtinct and explicit rule of 
life, guarded with the moſt awful ſanctions, and attended with the moſt 
unqueſtionable evidences, internal and external, of Divine authority, 
Bringing to light various important and intereſting truths, which no 
human ſagacity could have found out; and eſtabliſhing and confirming 
others, which, though pretended to have been diſcoverable by reafon, yet 
greatly needed ſuperior confirmation. Not only enlightning thoſe coun- 
tries, on which its direct beams have ſhone with their full ſplendor ; but 
breaking through the clouds of heatheniſm and ſuperſtition, darting ſome 
of its Divine rays to the moſt diſtant parts of the world, and affording 
a glimmering light to the moſt barbarous nations, without which they 
had been buried in total darkneſs and ignorance as to moral and religious 
knowledge. Drawing aſide the veil of time, and opening a proſpect in- 
to eternity, and the world of ſpirits. Exhibiting a ſcheme of things in- 
comparably more ſublime than is any where elle to be found; in which 
various orders of being, angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, prin- 
cipalities, and powers, riſe in their ſeveral degrees, and tower above one 
another toward the perfection of the Divine nature; in compariſon of 
which, however, they are all as nothing. Holy Scripture, in a word, 


takes 
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takes in whatever of great, or good, can be conceived by a rational 
mind in the preſent ſtate; whatever can be of uſe for raiſing, refining, 
and ſpiritualiſing human nature; for making this world a paradiſe, and 
mankind angels; for qualifying them for that eternal bliſs and glory, 
which was the end of their being. And it is highly probable, that while 
the world ſtands, learned and inquiſitive men will be from time to time 
diſcovering new wonders of Divine wiſdom in that inexhauſtible treaſure. 
The continual improvement of knowledge of all kinds, and the farther 
and farther completion of prophecy, give reaſon to expect this. They, 
who know what amazing lights have been ſtruk out by Mede, Locke, and 
a few others who have purſued their plan, will readily agree, that, as a 
century or two paſt have ſhewn us the Bible in a light, in which it was 
probably never ſeen before, ſince the apoſtolic age z ſo a century or two 
to come may (if mankind do not give over the ſtudy of Scripture) ex- 
hibit it in a light at preſent inconceivable. 

That it may in a ſatisfactory manner appear, how important the ſub- 
jets, how wide the extent, and how noble the diſcoveries of Scripture 
are; it may be proper to trace the outlines of the vaſt and various pro- 
ſpect it exhibits, I mean, to range in order the principal ſubjects of re- 
velation, as they lie in the holy books. This I will endeavour to draw 
out of the Bible itſelf, in ſuch a manner as one wholly a ſtranger to our 
ſyſtems and controverſies, and who had ſtudied Scripture only, might 
be ſuppoſed to do it. | 

Holy Scripture begins with informing us, that God was the author 
and creator of the univerſe ; which truth is alſo conſiſtent with human rea- 
ſon ; and the direct conſequence to be drawn from it is, That all creatures 
and things are his, and that all thinking beings ought to dedicate them- 
ſelves to his ſervice, to whom they owe their exiſtence, and whatever 
they have, or hope for. . 


We have next an account of the reducing this world of ours into - 


a habitable ſtate from darkneſs and confuſion. In which every effect is 
repreſented as produced by the immediate command of God. As the 
almighty Creator is a pure ſpirit, wholly ſeparate from matter, or corpo- 
real organs of any kind, it is evident, that what he produces, he does 
by an immediate act of yolition. His power reaching to the perform- 
ance of all-poſſible things, nothing can reſiſt his will. So that his will- 
ing, or deſiring a thing to be, is producing it. His ſaying, or thinking, 
Let there be light, is creating light. | 
Scripture informs us, that the human ſpecies begun in two perſons, 
one of each ſex, created by God, and by himſelf put directly in the 
nature ſtate of life; whereas all the particulars of the ſpecies, who have 
been 
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been ſince produced, have been created indeed by God, but introduced into 
human life by the inſtrumentality of parents. We learn from Scripture, 
that the firſt of our ſpecies were brought into being, not only in a ſtate 
of innocence, or copay for virtue, but likewiſe naturally immortal, 
being bleſt with conſtitutions ſo formed, that they would of themſelves 
have continued uninjured by time, till it ſhould have been thought pro- 
per to remove the ſpecies to a new and more ſpiritual ſtate. 

The appointment of one day in ſeven, as a day of reſt ; the ſanctify- 
ing a ſeventh part of our time to religious purpoſes, was an ordinance 
worthy of God; and the account we have in Scripture of its having 
been appointed ſo early, by Divine authority, and as a law for the whole 
world, explains how we come to find the obſervance of the ſeventh day 
as ſacred by univerſal cuſtom, mentioned in ſuch antient writers as Homer, 
Hefiod, and Callimachus. Nor can any appointment be imagined more fit 
tor keeping up an appearance of religion among mankind, than this. 
Stated ſolemnities returning periodically have by the wiſdom. of all law- 
givers, been thought the beſt expedients for keeping up the laſting re- 
membrance of remarkable events. And it is evident, that no event bet- 
ter deſerved to be kept in remembrance than that of the completing of 
the work of creation; till ſuch time as the work of redemption, the 
ſecond and beſt creation of man, was completed in the reſurrection of 
the Saviour of the world. Upon which the firſt Chriſtians ſanctified the 
firſt day of the week, and, according to the beſt authority now to be 
had, the ſeventh likewiſe ; though neither with the ſtrictneſs required 
by the Moſaic conſtitution ; but with that decent liberty, with which 
Chriſtianity makes its votaries free. 

The deſign of creating the human ſpecies, was to put them in the way to- 
ward ſuch a happineſs as ſhould be fit and ſuitable to the nature of free mo- 
ral agents. This rendered it neceſſary to place them in a ſtate of diſcipline; 
the only poſſible method for learning virtue; and we accordingly find a 
leſſon of obedience preſcribed them immediately on their coming into 
exiſtence. A law, to all appearance very eaſy to keep. Only to abſtain 
wholly from one particular indulgence, being at liberty, within the 
bounds of moderation, with reſpect to others. In the ſtate of things at 
that time, it would not have been eaſy. to preſcribe a particular trial, 
which ſhould not turn upon the government of paſſion or appetite. Be- 
ing the only two an the face of the earth, they could not be guilty of a. 
breach of duty ta. fellow-creatures. And with the frequent intercourſe, 
Scripture gives us reaſon to think they had with angels, and celeſtial 
beings, they could hardly bring themſelves to any poſitive violation of 
their duty to God; and were under no temptation to neglect it. That. 


4. they; 
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they ſhould fall into this fatal tranſgreſſion of the firft law given for 
trial of their obedience, was to be expected from beings newly created, 
and wholly unexperienced and 1 Thus we fee, that young 
children have no fixt principles ſufficient to prevent their yielding to 
temptation: for virtue is an attachment to rectitude, and abhorrence of all 
moral evil, ariſing from reaſon, experience, and habit. But though this, 
and other deviations from obedience, were to be expected from the firſt 


of mankind, it does not follow, that ſuch deviations were wholly inno- 


cent. Pitiable undoubtedly their caſe was, and the rather, in that they 
were miſled by temptation from a wicked being more experienced than 
themſelves, Accordinghy their caſe, and that of the reſt of the ſpecies 
has found ſuch pity, and ſuch interpoſitions have been made in their fa- 
vour, as we have reaſon, from Scripture, to ſuppoſe other offending or- 
ders of beings, particularly the fallen angels, have not been favoured 
with. For it is expreſsly ſaid, that nothing equivalent to the Chriſtian 
ſcheme of reſtoration and ſalvation has been planned out in favour of 
them; but that they are left to the conſequences of their diſobedi- 
ence. 

The natural tendency of the leaſt deviation from moral rectitude is ſo 
dreadfully and extenſively fatal, as to render it highly neceſſary, that the 
righteous Governor of the world ſhould inflift ſome ſignal and perma- 
nent mark of his diſpleaſure on the occaſion of the firſt tranſgreſſion of 
the firſt of the ſpecies. As a wiſe father, who has found his child once 

ilty of a breach of truth, or any other foul crime, ſeems at firſt to 
Siſbelieve it, and then puniſhes him with the loſs of his favour for a ve- 
ry long time after, and otherwiſe; in ſuch a manner as may be likely to 
make a laſting impreſſion on his mind, and deter him from a repetition 
of his fault. Scripture informs us, accordingly, that immediately up- 
on the firſt offence, the tranſgreſſors, and in them the whole ſpecies, were 
ſunk from their natural immortality, and condemned to a ſtate obnoxi- 
ous to death, ; | 

Whether eating the forbidden fruit was not the natural, as well as ju- 
dicial cauſe of diſeaſe and death, it is needleſs to diſpute ; but what is 


ſaid of the tree of life in the book of Genefis, and afterwards in the Apo- 


calypſe, as if it were a natural antidote, or cure for mortality, and the 
means of preſerving life, is very remarkable. ; 

Death, the conſequence of the firſt tranſgreſſion, and which has been 
merited by innumerable ſucceeding offences, was pronounced upon man- 
kind on purpoſe to be to all ages a ſtanding memorial of the D ivine 
diſpleaſure againſt diſobedience. With the ſame view alſo, Scrip, ure 
informs us, the various natural evils of the barrenneſs of the earth, in- 
clement ſeaſons, and the other grievances, under which nature at preſent 

groans, 
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groans, were inflicted; that men might no where turn their eyes or their 
8 where they ſhould not meet a caveat againſt vice and irregu- 
arity. | 

- Here I cannot help obſerving, by the by, in how ridiculous a light the 
Scripture account of the fatal and important conſequences of the firſt 
tranſgreſſion ſhews the uſual ſuperficial apologies made by wretched 
mortals in excuſe of their vices and follies. One crime is the effect of 
thoughtleſneſs. They did not, forſooth, conſider how bad ſuch an action 
was. Another is a natural action. Drunkenneſs is only an immoderate 
indulgence of a natural appetite ; and ſo on. Have ſuch excuſes as theſe 
been thought ſufficient in the caſe before us. The eating of the forbidden 
fruit was only indulging a natural appetite directly contrary to the Divine 
command. And it is very likely, that our firſt parents did not duly 
attend to all the probable conſequences of their tranſgreſſion. But nei- 
ther of theſe apologies,” nor the inexperience of the offenders, nor their 
being overcome by temptation, were ſufficient to avert the Divine diſplea- 
ſure, the marks of which, we and our world bear to this hour. Diſo- 
bedience to a known law given by our Creator and Governor is always 
to be looked upon with horror. And no falſe apology ought to be 
thought of: for we may aſſure ourſelves, none will be admitted before 
our all-ſeeing Judge, who is not to be deceived. 

The next remarkable object of our conſideration, in this general ſurvey 
of Scripture, is a dark propnecy of a conqueſt to be gained by one mira- 
culouſly deſcended of our ſpecies, over the grand enemy and firſt ſeducer 
of mankind ; which alſo implies ſome comfortable hopes of a reſtoration 
of the human race to the Divine favour. 

The next diſpenſation of Heaven, which we read of in Scripture, is that 
moſt awful and remarkable judgment of the univerſal deluge, by which the 
human race were, for the univerſal corruption of their manners, at once 

, ſwept off the face of the earth, and the world cleanſed from the impu- 
rity of its inhabitants. Nothing can be conceived more proper for mak- 
ing a powerful and laſting impreſſion on mankind, or convincing them 
of the Divine abhorrence of vice and diſobedience, than to be informed, 
that it occaſioned the cutting off, or unmaking, the whole ſpecies, except 
eight perſons, whom their ſingular virtue preſerved amidſt the general 
wreck of nature. | | E 

It is remarkable, that after the flood, we find the period of man's life 

conſiderably reduced below the ſtandard of it in the antediluvian age 

This is.no more than was to be expected, conſidering what uſe the an- . 

tients had made of the great length of life they enjoyed. The abridging 
the term of human life is alſo a „ of the Divine Ale 
| | y | lure 
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ſure againſt vice. It naturally tends, by bringing death nearer the view 
of even the youngeſt, to leſſen mens attachment to the preſent ſtate, and 
lead them to think of one better, and more laſting. By this means 
alſo, the opportunities of offending being leſſened, the guilt and puniſh- 
ment of wretched mortals comes to be very conſiderably diminiſhed. 

The laws given to Noah upon his coming out of the ark, ſeem to be 
intended for mankind in general, as he was the common father of all 
who have lived ſince his time. And we know of no general repeal of 
them. The liberty of killing animals for food is derived wholly from 
hence; a right which we could not otherwiſe pretend to. Nor can the 
oppoſers of the Divine authority of Scripture ſhew any pretence for kill- 
ing a living creature for food, or any ſhadow of title which the human 
ſpecies have to the life of any creature whatever, but this grant from the 
Author of life, and Maker of all creatures, who alone has a right to 
diſpoſe of the lives of his creatures. 

The command for putting to death every murderer without exception, 
which law is no where repealed, ſeems effectually to, cut off all power of 
pardoning that atrocious crime. And many crowned heads have accord- 
ingly made it a rule never to extend their mercy to offenders of that 
ſort. | | 
As to the prohibition of blood, its obligation on us has been dif- 
puted. But, as the blood is the ſeat of almoſt every diſeaſe, and is a 
groſs, unwholeſome, and nauſeous ſubſtance, conſiſting of earth, ſalt, 
and phlegm, the beſt way is evidently to abſtain from it, and ſo make 
fure of avoiding a breach of a prohibition. And indeed in all doubtful 
caſes, prudence will always direct to keep on the ſafe ſide. At the ſame 
time, the exceſſive ſcrupulouſneſs of the Jews about the leaſt particle of 
blood is abſurd. The prohibition is only againſt eating an animal with 
the blood in it. And the intention was probably two-fold. One for the 
advantage of health; the other religious; that in ſhedding the blood 
of the animal, a libation or offering might thereby be paid to the Lord 
of life, and Giver of all gifts. 3G, K. 

The account we have in Scripture of the building of the tower of Babel, 
the confuſion of tongues, and ſcattering the people abroad into different 
countries, is moſt naturally ſolved by ſuppoſing their deſign to have been, 
to ſet up an univerſal empire, whoſe eſtabliſhed religion ſhould be idolatry 
and polytheiſm. This being quite contrary to the Divine intention in bleſſ- 
ing mankind with a revelation from himſelf, it was not fit, that it ſhould 
be ſuffered to take place, at a time, when there was no nation in the world, 
in which the worſhip of the true God prevailed. The diſappointment 
of ſuch a deſign is therefore a Divine diſpenſation fit to be recorded in 
Scripture. 8 The 
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The deſtruction of the cities of the Plain for their abominable and un- 
natural vices, is a Divine judgment very fit to be related in the records of 
the diſpenſations of God to mankind. For ſuch exemplary vengeance 
on the inhabitants of whole towns, upon kingdoms and empires, and 
upon the whole world together, as we have authentic accounts of + in 
Scripture, ſhews, that numbers, inſtead of alleviating, do in fact aggra- 
vate the guilt of offenders, and draw down a ſwifter and ſurer deſtruc- 
tion. When we read in Scripture of kingdoms broken in pieces, of 
cities deſtroyed by fire from heaven, of nations partly driven [ann their 
own country, and ſcattered abroad over the face of the earth, and partly 
given up to be maſſacred by a bloody enemy; and of the whole inhabi- 
tants of the world ſwept at once into a watery grave; all for vices faſhi- 
onable in thoſe times, and patroniſed by the great; when we read ſuch 
accounts of the effects of following faſhion, and imitating great exam- 
ples, we muſt have very little thought, it we can bring ourſelves to ima- 
Sine, that there is any ſafety in giving up conſcience to faſhion, or that 
uch an excuſe will at all alleviate our guilt, or 5 While we 
are in the full purſuit and enjoy ment of folly and vice, we rejoice in go- 
ing along with the multitude, not conſidering, how much we ſhall wiſh 
hereafter, that we had been ſingular and unfaſhionable, like the illuſ- . 
trious heroes of antient times, Noah, Lot, and Abraham, who had the 
courage to ſtand the empty raillery of their cotemporaries, ſingular in 
their virtue, and ſingular in the reward of it. Thoſe, who now encou- 
rage us in vice and folly, will not hereafter aſſiſt us in ſuffering their ap- 
pointed conſequences. And the appearance of God, angels, and juſt 
men, on the ſide of virtue at laſt, will make another ſort of ſhew for 
keeping its votaries in countenance, than that of the fine folks does now 
for the ſupport of the oppoſite practice. 

The moſt remarkable inſtance that ever was given of the Divine ap- 

obation, and diſtinguiſhing favour for ſingular goodneſs, is in the caſe 
of Abraham. This venerable patriarch, according to the Scripture ac- 
count, was a faithful worſhiper of the true God, while the whole world 
was ſunk in idolatry and ſuperſtition, He is on that account honoured 
with the - glorious titles of Father of the faithful, and Friend of God; 

inted head of the family, from whence the Meſſiab was to ſpring ; 
and his poſterity choſen of God for a peculiar people, the keepers of the 
Divine oracles, and the only witneſſes for the true God, againſt an ido- 
latrous world. He himſelf is called from his own country, and directed 
by Divine authority to remove to a diſtant land; he is tried and im- 
proved by difficulties : for hardſhips are often marks of the Divine fa- 
vour, rather than the contrary, That the honours ſhewn him in conſe- 
1 quence 
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ence of his ſingular piety might be conſpicuous to the whole world, 
ay do not drop with him; but are continued to his poſterity, who 
have been, and are likely to be the moſt remarkable people on earth, 
and diſtinguiſhed from all others, as long as the world laſts. 

It is very remarkable, that there is hardly a great character in Scrip- 
ture, in which we have not an expreſs account of ſome blemiſh. A very 
ſtrong preſumption, that the narration is taken from truth; not fancy. 
Of this illuſtrious pattern of heroic and ſingular virtue, ſome inſtances 
of ſhameful timidity, and diffidence in the Divine providence, are re- 
lated. Of Moſes ſome marks of peeviſhneſs are by himſelf confeſſed. 
The character of the Divine pſalmiſt is ſhaded with ſome groſs faults. 
Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, is recorded to have been guilty of the greateſt 
folly. Several of the prophets ace cenſured for their miſbehaviour. The 
' weakneſs and timidity of the apoſtles in general, in forſaking their Maſ- 
rer in his extremity, are faithfully repreſented by themſelves, and even 
the aggravated crime of denying him with oaths, (to ſay nothing of 
Judas treachery) not concealed. This is not the ſtrain of a romance. 
The inventors of a plauſible ſtory would not have purpoſely diſparaged 
the characters of their heroes in ſuch a manner, to gain no rational end 
whatever, 1 
One uſeful and noble inſtruction from this remarkable mixture in the 
characters of the Scripture-worthies, is, That human nature in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, is at beſt greatly defective, and liable to fatal errors, which at 
the ſame time, if not perſiſted in, but reformed, do not hinder a character 
from being predominantly good, or diſqualify a perſon from the Divine 
mercy; which, it is to be hoped, has been the caſe of many in all ages, 
nations, and religions, though none perfect. Which teaches us the pro- 
per courſe we ought to take, when we diſcover in ourſelves any wicked 
tendency, or have fallen into any groſs error; to wit, Not to give our- 
ſelves up to deſpair; but to reſolve bravely to reform it, and recover our 
virtue. 

We are told in Scripture, that the deſcendents of Abraham were, by 
a peculiar providence, carried into Egypt. The deſign of this was pro- 
bably, to communicate to that people, the parents of learning in ole 
early times, ſome knowledge of the God of Abraham, which might remain 
after they were gone from thence, and from them might ſpread to the 
other nations around. The ſignal miracles wrought by Moſes; the ten 
immediate judgments inflicted upon the people of Egypt; the deliver- 
ance of the 1/raelites from their bondage, with a high hand, in open de- 
fiance of the Egyptian power, under the conduct of a ſhepherd ; and the 
deſtruction of the whole Egyptian army, in their endeavour to ſtop their 

| flight; 
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flight; theſe conſpicuous interpoſitions ought to have convinced that 
ople, that the God whom the 7/raelites worſhiped was ſuperior to ther 
baffled idol and brute deities. But bigotry, and the force of education, 
are hardly to- be conquered by any means whatever. | 
We have an account in Scripture of Meſess conducting the Maelites 
through the vaſt deſert of Arabia, for forty years together, with a con- 
tinued ſeries of miraculous interpoſitions (their march itſelf one of the 
greateſt of miracles) in order to their eſtabliſhment in the country ap- 
pointed them. The deſign of their not being ſooner put in poſſeſſion of 
the promiſed country, was, as we are informed by Moſes himſelf, to 
break and puniſh their perverſe and rebellious temper ; for which reaſon 
alſo, only two of thoſe, who came out of Egypt, reached the promiſed 
country; all the reſt dying in the wilderneſs. Nor did even Moſes him- 
ſelf attain the happineſs of enjoying the promiſed land ; which he alſo 
foreſaw he ſhould not, and therefore could have no ſelfiſh views for him- 
ſelf, in putting himſelf at the head of this unruly people, to wander all 
his life, and at laſt periſh in a howling wilderneſs ; when he might have 
lived in eaſe and luxury in the Egyptian court. And that he had no 
{ſcheme for aggrandizing his family, is evident from his leaving them in 
the ſtation of common Levites. | 
The people of 1/7aet arriving at the promiſed country, proceed, by 
Divine command to extirpate the whole people, who then inhabited ir; 
and to take poſſeſſion of it for themſelves and their poſterity. And there 
is no doubt, but any other people may, at any time do the ſame, upon 
the ſame authority. For, He, who made the earth, may give the king- 
doms of it to whom he will. And it is fit, that they who are not 
worthy to inherit a good land, ſhould be driven out of it. Which was 
the caſe with the people, who inhabited the land of Canaan, upon the 
arrival of the Mraelites there. For at that time, we are told, the mea- 
ſure of their iniquity was full. The {ſaelites therefore were authoriſed 
utterly to deſtroy them, for their enormous wickedneſs; and to take 
poſſeſſion of their country, not on account of their own goodneſs ; but, 
as expreſsly and frequently declared, in remembrance of Abraham the 
pious founder of the nation. If the antient Pagan inhabitants of Ca- 
naan were driven out before the Maelites, as a proof of God's difplea- 
ſure againſt their idolatry, and other crimes, nothing could be a more 
proper warning to the people of Mael, to avoid falling into the ſame 
vices, which they ſaw bring utter extirpation upon the natives of the 
country. Nor could any ſurer proof be given the nations around, of 
the ſuperiority of the God of the Mraelites, to the idols they worſhiped, 
than his giving victory to his votaries (a ſeemingly fugitive, unarmed, 
| mixed 
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mixed multitude of men, women and children) over powerful and war- 
like nations, under regular diſcipline, and in their own country. 

Here is again another pregnant inſtance of the different conſequences 
of virtue, and of vice. Several great and powerful kingdoms overturned 
for national wickedneſs. 

It is evident from the ſtrain of Scripture, that the people of Hael 
were ſet up as an example to all nations, of God's goodnels to the obedient, 
and ſeverity to diſobedience. It was from the beginning, before their 
entrance upon the promiſed land, foretold them by Moſes, that, if they 
continued attached to the worſhip of the true God, and obedient to 
his laws, they ſhould be great and happy above all nations; the peculiar 
care of heaven, and the repoſitary of the true religion : But if they re- 
volted from their God, and degenerated into idolatry, and vice, they 
were, as a puniſhment, to be driven out of their country, and ſcattered 
into all nations under heaven. Which puniſhment was alfo to turn to 
the general advantage of mankind. As the 3 among them 
would naturally carry the knowledge of the true God into all the coun- 
tries where they were ſcattered; which happened accordingly. 

In order to the ſettlement of this remarkable people in the land ap- 

inted them, as a theocracy, or government immediately under God, 
a body of civil laws is given them directly from heaven by the hand of 
Moſes; a viſible ſupernatural glory, called, the Shekinah, abiding con- 
ſtantly among them, as an emblem of the Divine preſence, and an ora- 

cle to have recourſe to in all difficulties. A civil polity eſtabliſhed for 
them, calculated in the beſt manner poſſible for preventing avarice, am- 
bition, corruption, exorbitant riches, oppreſſion, or ſedition among 
themſelves, and attacks from the ſurrounding nations upon them, or 
temptations to draw them into a deſire of conquelt ; in which laſt parti- 
culars the Jewiſh conſtitution exceeded the Spartan, the moſt perfect of 
all human ſchemes of government, and the beſt calculated to ſecure uni- 

verſal happinels. W 
In a theocracy, or Divine government, it was to be expected that re- 
ligion ſhould be the foundation of the civil conſtiturion. And had that 
ople been able to bear a purely ſpiritual ſcheme of religion, there is no 
doubt, but ſuch a one had been given them. As it is, we plainly trace 
their laws up to their Divine original. In the decalogue, the foundation 
of their whole legiſlation, we find the very firſt law ſets forth the Divine 
ſcheme in ſeparating them from the other nations of the world, viz. To 
keep up, in one country at leaſt, the knowledge and worſhip of the true 
God, againſt the univerſal idolatry and ſuperſtition, which prevailed in 
the reſt of the world. The foundation of all their laws, civil, municipal, 
and 
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and religious, is therefore laid in the firſt commandment ;z in which they 
are expreſsly forbid to hold any other deity, but that of the Supreme. 
As their whole law is ſummed up in the two great precepts of Loving 
God, and Loving their fellow-creatures. 

In this compend of the original law given to the Fews, it is extremely 
remarkable, that theſe two grand precepts are directly obligatory upon 
the mind. Which proves either, that this _ of laws was given by 
Him who knows the inward motions of the mind, as well as the outward 
actions, and can puniſh the irregularities of the one, as well as the other, 
or that the author of it, ſuppoſing it a mere human invention, was a man 
of no manner of thought or conſideration. For what mere human law- 
giver, who was in his ſenſes, could think of making a prohibition, 
which he never could puniſh, nor ſo much as know, whether his laws 
were kept, or violated ? But the whole character of Maſes, the wiſdom 
of the laws he framed for the people of VJrael, his plan of government, 
preferable to the beſt human ſchemes, and which accordingly continued 
longer than any of them ever did, without the addition, or repeal of one 
law ; theſe ſhew this moſt antient and venerable legiſlator to have been 
above any ſuch groſs abſurdity, as would have appeared in making laws 
obligatory on the mind, which is naturally free, and whoſe motions are 
cognizable by no judge, but the Searcher of hearts; and all this with- 
out any authority above human. And, that intentions, as well as ac- 
tions, were accordingly commonly puniſhed in that people, is plain from 
their hiſtory. But to proceed. 

In the ſecond commandment, the worſhip even of the true God, by 
images or repreſentations, is prohibited, as leading naturally to unworthy 
ideas of a pure, uncorporeal, infinitely perfect mind; and as ſymbolizing 
with the idolatry of the nations around. In the third, the due reverence 
for the name, and conſequently the attributes, and honours, of the 
Divine majeſty, is ſecured by a moſt awful threatning againſt thoſe, who 
ſhould be guilty of any irreverent manner of treating the tremendous 


name of God. And the fourth ſets apart one day in ſeven, as ſacred 


to God and religion. 
The remaining ſix laws ſecure the obſervance of duty with reſpect to the 


life, chaſtity, property, and reputation of others ; which ſet of laws are 
very properly tounded in due reverence to parents, from whom all rela- 
tive, and ſocial obligations take their riſe. And in the teath command- 
ment, there is again another inſtance ſuitable to the Divine authority, 
which enacted thoſe laws; this precept being obligatory on the mind 
only, and having no regard to any outward action. — 
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The people of I/roel, as obſerved above, were of a temper too groſs 
and earthly to be capable of a religion, like the Chriſtian, wholly ſpiri- 
tual. Thoſe early ages of the world were not ſufficiently improved, 
to be in general, fit for any thing above mere ſenſe; or however, were 
more likely to be affected by what was fit to act upon the ſenſes, than 
what might be addreſſed to the underſtanding. A body of religious ce- 
remonies was therefore incorporated with, and made a part of their po- 
lity, or conſtitution. But even in them, the ultimate deſign of ſeparat- 
ing that people from all others is every where viſible, and almoſt every 
particular holds it forth. For the religious ceremonies may in gene- 
ral be conſidered as tending to give typical repreſentations of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, which was the finiſhing of all the Divine diſpenſa- 
tions; under which head may be comprehended the various facri- 
fices and oblations; and to keep the people continually in mind of their 
being in a ſtate of guilt before God; for which purpoſe the ceremonial 
purifications were properly adapted; to prevent their deviating into ido- 
latry, by giving them a religion, which might employ them, and in 
ſome reſpect ſuit their groſs apprehenſions ; accordingly, the ceremonies 
of the law are in Scripture called impertect ſtatutes, and carnal ordi- 
nances; to prove a yoke and puniſhment for their frequent tendency to 
idolatry, and image-worſhip ; the ceremonial law is therefore called in 
Scripture an intolerable yoke ; and to convey many noble morals under 
ſenſible figns ; of which one conſiderable one may be, That by the fre- 
quent infliction of death on the victims offered, they might never be 
ſuffered to forget, that death is the wages of ſin. _ 

We have in Scripture the hiſtory of that moſt extraordinary people 
partly related, and partly predicted, during a period of above three 
thouſand years, making a continued ſeries of miraculous interpoſitions 
(for their preſent ſtate is as much fo, as any of the paſt) in which the 
various unexampled viciſſitudes they have undergone, and which th 
are yet to paſs through, are evidently owing to direct interpoſitions of 
Divine providence, and are all along the immediate conſequence of their 
behaviour to their God. 

Thus, to mention a few remarkable inſtances, if they murmur againſt 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, and worſhip idols of their own making, their 
carcaſes fall there, and none of them is allowed to enter the promiſed 
land, which is given to their children. If they avariciouſly, and con- 
trary to command, keep the ſpoils of the heatheniſh enemy, they are 
vanquiſhed in the next engagement. If they be obedient to God, and 
attack their enemies in full confidence of the Divine ſtrength, they con- 
quer. If one king ſets up the worſhip of idols, the Divine vengeance 
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puniſhes him and his people. If another deſtroys the high places, where 


thoſe infamous rites were celebrated, all goes well in his time. If a ſuc- 
ceſſion of inſpired prophets is raiſed among them, to keep them in 
mind of their allegiance to God, and they put them to death, one after 
another, for their unacceptable freedom, in reproving the prevailing vices 
of both king and people; and deviate, from time to time, through the 
infection of the neighbouring countries, into idolatry and vice, they are 
carried away captive to Babylon. If they repent of their fatal degene- 
racy, and remember their God, whom they have forſaken, he turns their 
captivity, and brings about their reſtoration to their own land once more. 
And laſtly, if they fill up the meaſure of their iniquity by imbruing 
their wicked hands in the blood of their Mefiah, they are totally rooted 
out of the land, which was given to their fathers; their temple is de- 
moliſhed ; their country given to the Gentiles, and themſelves fo ſcat- 
tered abroad in all nations, that greater numbers of them may be found 
almoſt in any country than their own ; and to this diſperſion, which has 
already continued for upwards of ſeventeen hundred years, is added, 
according to the prediction of Meſes, ſuch uncommon diſtreſs, as is not 
to be equalled in the hiſtory of any other nation. 

The early, and total diſperſion of the ten tribes, without any return 
hitherto (though it is expected, according to antient prophecy, in the 
laſt ages of the world) ought to have been conſidered by them, as an 
awful warning of what the remaining part of that people might expect 
to be their own fate, if they proved diſobedient. And from the hiſtory 
of the whole twelve tribes, one of the nobleſt and moſt important mo- 
rals may be drawn, viz. That a nation may expect to proſper, or ſink, 
according as it is favoured by Divine providence, or the contrary ; and 
that therefore virtue is the only ſure foundation of national happineſs. 
But after all their irregularities, and degeneracies from their God, and 
his obedience and worſhip, they are all (the poſterity of the ten tribes, 
as well as the two) according to antient prophecy, to be finally replaced 
in their own country, in greater happineſs and glory than ever. All 
which peculiar honours, important diſpenſations, and ſingular interpo- 
ſitions for this people, the poſterity of Abraham, are intended as a ſtand- 
ing proof, during a period of near four thouſand years already, and 
how much longer God knows, of what value in the ſight of God, the 
ſingular piety of that venerable patriarch was, for whom it ſeems as if 
he could not (ſo to ſpeak) do favours enough even to the lateſt poſte- 
rity of him who had greatly ſtood up alone for the worſhip of the true 
God againſt a whole world ſunk in idolatry. | 
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Prophecy makes a very conſiderable part of revelation. In the 
predictions of Scripture, there is found ſome account of the future fate 
of many of the empires and cities, which have made the greateſt figure 
in the world. From whence we learn, that the author of prophecy is 
the God of the Gentiles, as well as of the Jews. That neither his pre- 
ſcience, nor his power, is limited to the affairs of any one nation what- 


No branch of Scripture-prophecy is ſo intereſting to us, as thoſe 
which hold forth the coming of the Mg/iah, and his kingdom, which 
ſhine more and more clearly, ; Io the firſt obſcure one given immedi- 
ately after the fall, That the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
te pent's head; down through a period of four thouſand years, to thoſe 
plain ones given by Zacharias the prieſt, Simeon, Anya, and Jobn the 
Baptiſt, his immediate fore- runner; and thus the important deſigns of 
God with regard to mankind, opened by degrees, every great prophecy 
carrying on the view to the laſt glorious ages; till at length our Saviour 
himſelf comes as a light into the world, and carries his ſublime infor- 
mations, and heavenly precepts, immenſely beyond what had been done 
by all the prophets, lawgivers, and philoſophers, opening a proſpect 
into eternity, and bringing life and immortality to light. Of prophecy 
more hereafter. ” 

The hiftory of our Saviour's birth, life, miracles, doctrine, predic- 
tions, death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, make a very conſiderable part 
of Scripture. 

The Chriſtian ſcheme itſelf may be conſidered as the publication of an 
act of grace to a rebellious world, and of the terms upon which God 
will mercifully receive mankind into favour. The ſublime, the intereſt- 
ing, and comfortable views it exhibits are theſe. 

God, the Original of all being, the Father of mankind, who brought 
the ſpecies into exiſtence, with a view wholly to their happineſs, willing 
to forgive his offending guilty creatures upon any terms conſiſtent with 
the honour of his government; but at the ſame time diſpleaſed with vice 
and irregularity, and not to be reconciled to offenders, but upon proper 
conditions. Or in other words, the Chriſtian religion repreſents Al- 
mighty God in the twotold character of the wiſe and righteous Gover- 
nor of the moral world, and of the tender and merciful Father of his 
creatures. 

The Chriſtian ſcheme repreſents the human ſpecies, who were origi- 
nally, as all orders of rational beings, obliged to a perfect obedience to 
the Divine authority, and, in conſequence of that, inſured of a happy 
immortality ; univerſally degenerate, and become obnoxiousto puniſh- 
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ment by diſobedience. Which renders ſome expedient neceſſary for ſav- 
ing them from deſtruction, conſiſtently with the dignity of the Divine 
government. 

The third character concerned in the Chriſtian ſcheme is the Meſſiab, 
the ſon of God; who is in it exhibited as leaving his celeſtial ſtate, and 
aſſuming the human nature, to give vp voluntarily his life a ſacrifice of 
expiation for the ſins of mankind, in order to their being reſtored to a 
capacity of pardon upon repentance and reformation. 

In the blameleſs life of this glorious perſon, while on earth, a perfect 
example is ſet before mankind of obedience to the Divine laws; and in 
his ſufferings, of patience and reſignation to the will of God. | 

In his doctrine, the perfections of God are more clearly manifeſted 
to mankind, than by any, or all the other teachers, that ever appeared. 
Theevil of vice, the excellency of virtue, and their reſpective connex- 
ions with happineſs and miſery ; more fully ſet forth. The dignity of 
the human nature more gloriouſly manifeſted, in the importance of the 
ſcheme for the reſtoration of man, and the high elevation to which Chriſ- 
tianity teaches to aſpire. The proper and acceptable method of worſhip- 
ing God, declared. The certainty of obtaining pardon, upon repent- 
ance and reformation. The future reſurrection of the body, and the 
2 and increaſing happineſs of the whole man, aſcertained beyond 

oubt, 

In his laws, the whole duty of man is more fully and perfe&ly de- 
clared, and with an authority, to which no other lawgiver could pretend; 
which authority he confirms by unqueſtionable miracles, and predictions 
fully accompliſhed ; by conferring on his followers the power of working 
miracles; and eſpecially by riſing from the dead, according to his own 
prediction. The ſubſtance of the preceptive part of Chriſtianity is con- 
tained in the following paragraph. 

On account of the death and interceſſion of the Meffiah, that perfect 
and blameleſs obedience, which is naturally the indiſpenſable duty of 
man, and all rational creatures, the defect of which made an expiation 
and interceſſion neceſſary, is graciouſly diſpenſed with; and inſtead of 
it, thorough repentance for all our offences, which implies the reforma- 
tion of them, as far as human frailty will admit, and a candid recep- 
tion and ſteddy belief of the Chriſtian religion, and ſincere endeavours 
to obey its laws, and to attain the perfection of its graces and virtues, 
accepted, and made the condition of pardon and everlaſting Es. 
Which are, love, reverence, gratitude and obedience to God. Love, 
gratitude, and obedience to Chri/t, through whom, as the appointed in- 
terceſſor, we are by revelation taught to addreſs the Almighty Father 1 

2 2 All, 
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all, and whoſe death we are to commemorate according to his appoint- 
ment. Thankfulneſs to the Holy Spirit, the comforter, and inſpirer. 
Benevolence to men. Temperance with reſpect to our own paſſions and 
appetites. Humility, meekneſs, chaſtity, purity of heart, integrity in 
thought and word; mercy, charity, and the performance of all the ſo- 
cial and relative duties of life ; forgiving of injuries, loving enemies ; 
prudence without cunning ; zeal without rancor; ſteddineſs without ob- 
ſtinacy; contempt of riches, honours, pleaſures, and all worldly things; 
courage to ſtand up for the truth in ſpite of the applauſe or threatnings 
of men, attention above all things to the concerns of futurity; vigilance 
againſt remptations from within, and from the allurements of the world; 
and perſeverance to the end in aſpiring after the ineſtimable prize of a 
glorious and happy immortality. | 

Chriſtianity propoſes the nobleſt motives to obedience, that can be 
conceived, and the fitteſt for influencing ſuch an order of beings as man- 
kind. The moſt ſordid and ſtupid mind is likely to be alarmed by the 
threatnings of a puniſhment inconceivably terrible, and of immenſe du- 
ration. The natural conſequence of which fear is, its being deterred 
from vice, and forced to think of reforming. From whence the next 
ſtep is into ſobriety, or negative goodneſs, Which leads naturally to the 
praftice of direct virtue; and, as practice produces habit, the iſſue to 
be expetted is, a habit of virtue; an attachment to goodnels ; farther 
and farther degrees of improvement; and, in the end, ſuch a per- 
fection in the government of paſſion and appetite, in benevolence 
to mankind, and piety to God, as will, upon the Chriſtian plan, 
qualify for future happineſs. Thus, the denunciation of future puniſh- 
ment for vice which Chriſtianity ſets forth, is evidently a wife and pro- 
per means for promoting virtue. Eſpecially, if we add the encourage- 
ments of certainty of pardon, upon repentance and reformation, which 
important point we owe wholly to revelation. And if we alſo take in 
the views of the ſupernatural aſſiſtance which Chriſtianity encourages 
well-diſpoſed perſons to expect in their conflict with temptation and vice; 
and thoſe high honours, and that ſublime happineſs, which revealed re- 
ligion ſets before mankind, as the conſequence of a victorious perſe- 
verance in virtue. The fitneſs of ſuch motives for powerfully influenc- 
ing ſuch an order of beings, as the human ſpecies, 1s a proof, that the 
rehgion which propoſes them, is of Him, who formed the human ſpe- 
cies; who endowed mankind with reaſon, with hope, and fear, made the 
mind ſuſceptible cf habit; and ſtamped upon it the idea of immortality. 
For. none, but He, who formed the mind, and perfectly knew its 
ſprings, could addreſs it in a way fo proper for influencing it, and for 
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bringing it, in a conſiſtency with its nature, and preſent ſtate, to the 
ſteddy love and practice of virtue. 

We have likewiſe in Scripture an account of the eſtabliſnment of the 

Chriſtian religion, and the firm adherence of its firſt profeſſors in ſpite 
of perſecution. Addreſſes from the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity to 
their proſelytes, explaining more fully the doctrines of religion, ſolving 
their difficulties, encouraging them to conſtancy, and giving them uſeful 
directions for the conduct of life. And predictions of the future 
ſtate of the church, its degeneracy into popery, and the conſummation 
of all things. 

Here the amazing ſcheme, being completed, comes to a period. The 
Divine diſpenſations with regard to mankind, in their preſent ſtate, hay- 
ing been finiſhed in. the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in the 
world, nothing more is to be expected, but the completion of the predic- 
tions yet unfulfilled, of which the chief are, the reſtoration of the 7- 
raelites and Fews to their own country, with the converſion of the world 
in general to the Chriſtian religion, which makes way for the laſt glo- 
rious ages; for the renovation, and conſummation of all things ; for 
the general judgment of the whole human race according to the cha- 
racters they have ſuſtained in life, the condemnation, and utter deſtruc- 
tion of ſuch of the ſpecies, as ſhall be found to have rendered themſelves 
unworthy, and incapable of the Divine mercy, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the pious and virtuous in an everlaſting ſtate of glory and happineſs, in. 
order to their improving and rifing higher and higher to all eternity. 

Can any man, who only runs through this brief and imperfect ſketch 
of the whole body of revelation, bring himſelf to believe, that ſuch a 
ſcheme could have been begun with the beginning of the world, carried 
on through a ſucceſſion of four thouſand years, by the inſtrumentality 
of a number of different perſons, who had no opportunity of concert- 
ing meaſures together ; exhibiting to the view of mankind all that is 
great, important and uſeful to be known and practiſed, all the Divine 
diſpenſations with reſpect to a ſpecies of rational moral agents, the ſcope- 
and purpoſe of the whole being wiſe, good, worthy of God, and ſui- 
table to the wants of men, uniform in its purpoſe throughout, teaching 
one grand, and uſeful leſſon from the beginning to the end, agreeing 
with itſelf, with the conſtitution and courſe of nature, the ſtrain of hil- 
tory, and the natural reaſon of man, in which there appears a perfect 
agreement betwixt types and antitypes, doctrines and precepts, predic- 
tions and completions, laws and ſanctions, pretenſions and truth; and 
the whole leading directly to the higheſt improvement and "Rey ion of 

uman 
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human nature; can any man bring himſelt to believe ſuch an univerſal 


all-comprehenſive ſcheme to be really no more than human contrivance ? 
But of this more hereafter. 


r 
Conſiderations on ſome Particulars in Revealed Religion. 


HE reader may remember, that I put off the ſubject of provi- 
| dence, though commonly reckoned a doctrine of natural religion *, 
till I ſhould be upon revelation ; becauſe it is from thence that it receives 
its principal confirmation and eſtabliſhment, 

The opinion, that the world, and all things animate and inanimate, 
are by the infinite Author of all, ſupported in their exiſtence, and con- 
ducted in all the changes of ſtate, which they undergo, is as antient as 
the belief of the Divine exiſtence. As to the natural or material world, 
it is certain, from reaſon and experience, that the inaCtivity of matter 


is inſeparable from its nature. All the laws of nature, as deduced from 


experience and obſervation, are founded upon this axiom, That matter 
does neceſſarily continue in that ſtate in which it is at preſent, whether of 
reſt, or of direct motion, till it be put out of that ſtate by ſome living 
agent. To imagine matter capable of itſelf, of changing its ſtate of 
reſt into that of motion, or of motion into reſt, would be ſuppoſing it 
ſomething elſe than matter: for it is eſſential to the idea of matter, that 
it reſiſt all impreſſions made upon it. Unreſiſting matter is a ſelf-contra- 
dictory idea, as much as noiſy ſilence, vicious virtue, or the like. 
There 1s not one appearance, or effect, in the natural world, that could 
have been brought about by unreſiſting matter. Upon the inertia of 
matter, the whole courſe of nature depends. To ſay, that matter, how- 
ever modified, is capable of being made to have any tendency to change 
its place or ſtate, would be aſcribing to it a power of chooſing and reful- 
ing. For beſore it can of itſelf change its ſtate of reſt for motion, or 
of motion for reſt, it muſt chooſe for itſelf. If a particle of matter is 
to move itſelf, which way ſhall it move? It you determine eaſtward, 
weſtward, ſouthward, or northward ; the queſtion immediately ariſes, 
why ſhould it move eaſtward rather than weſtward, or ſouthward rather 
than northward ? To aſcribe thought, or choice, or activity of any kind, 

to matter, however modified, is aſcribing to it what contradicts its very 


„ See Page 186. 
nature 
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nature and eſſence. For its nature and eſſence is to continue for ever 
inactive. So that, wherever we ſee a portion of matter in motion, it is 
certain, that it is moved by the action of ſome living agent. Farther, 
if we found in the natural world no motions carried on, but what pro- 
ceeded in direct lines, it might be conceivable, that the matter of the 
univerſe had received ſuch an impulſe at the beginning, as had continued 
its motions till now. For, matter put once in motion, muſt, if left to 
itſelf, move on in a direct courſe to eternity. But whoever has conſi- 
dered the natural world, will reflect, that there are a great many differ- 
ent motions continually going on in the univerſe, ſome of which are 
directly contrary to the others. That the forces, with which bodies tend to 
one another, and with which ſome ſolid ſubſtances cohere, are immenſely 
great, while the eaſe, with which the lighteſt bodies paſs through the 
ſpace, in which thoſe forces prevail, makes it inconceivable, that any 
thing material is the cauſe of thoſe ſtrong tendencies. This therefore 
obliges us to have recourſe to ſomething immaterial, as the cauſe of the 
endleſsly various, complicated, and contrary tendencies, which we ſee 
revail in nature. In the ſolar ſyſtem, ſuppoſing, as ſome have fancied, 
a ſet of ſubtle particles continually flowing inward, toward the ſun, to 
produce the effect of gravitation, there muſt be another influx of the 
ſame ſort of particles from all parts toward each of the planets, for they 
too are endowed (to uſe the common expreſſion) with the power of at- 
tracting toward themſelves whatever is within the ſphere of their attrac- 
tion. It is evident, that the courſe of the particles, which cauſe gravi- 
tation toward the ſun, muſt be in part directly contrary to that which 
cauſes the gravitation of the ſatellites of a planet toward it. And the 
ſtreams of particles flowing inward, toward each of the fatellites of a 
planet, muſt be in part directly contrary to the courſe of thoſe which 
flow toward the planct itſelf. The planet alſo continually changing place, 
no poſſible influx of particles toward it can produce the effect required, 
becauſe that direction of ſuch influx, which would be favourable in one 
ſituation, muſt of courſe be quite contrary in another. And upon the 
planet itſelf, if there are any animals or vegetables, any material ſub- 
ſtances, in which there is either ſecretion, motion of fluids, corruption, 
decay, or renovation, the contrariety of the courſe of the particles, by 
which ſuch internal motions are carried on, muſt be ſuch as to produce 
abſolute confuſion; for we muſt at laſt conceive, throughout all created 
ſpace, an infinite number of ſtreams of ſmall particles flowing in all di- 
rections, which could by the very ſuppoſition, produce no regular mo- 
tion in the material ſyſtem. Beſides, we know, that the forces of attrac- 
tion and gravitation are not as the ſurfaces of bodies attracting . 
Other ; 
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other ; but as the number of particles contained in them, which requires 
a power that ſhall freely pervade the moſt ſolid bodies, not merely affect 
their ſurfaces. We likewiſe know, that elaſtic matter tends every way, 
or endeavours to diffuſe itſelf wider and wider, and to repel its own par- 
ticles, and every ſurrounding body. This power, or tendency (to uſe 
the common improper term) is by no means conſiſtent with any theory 
of ſtreams of particles flowing any one way; but is eaſily explicable by 
that of an infinite Mind within all matter. 

There is in ſhort, no ſolution of the various, and oppoſite tendencies of 
the parts of the material ſyſtem, that is not palpably abſurd, beſides having 
recourſe to an infinite Mind, in which the viſible world has its being, 
and by which it not only was at firſt put into motion, like a clock wound 
up and ſet a going; but is continually, from moment to moment, actu- 
ated according to certain fixed rules or methods, which are what we call 
the laws of nature. 

If therefore, we find it neceſſary, on account of the neceſſary inacti- 
vity of matter, which has nothing in its nature equal to the compli- 
cated motions, which we fee in the ſyſtem of the world, to conclude, 
that the infinite Author of nature does continually, either mediately or 
immediately, exert his indefatigable power in conducting and actuating 
the inanimate machine; we cannot ſuppoſe leſs, than that he beſtows as 
much of his attention and ſuperintendency upon the moral ſyſtem, as 
upon the natural ; for the latter having been produced for the ſake of the 
former, ſhews the former to be of ſuperior value. ' 

The ſuperintendency of a world infinite in extent, and containing an 
infinite number of particulars, would evidently be no more than what 
infinite power and omnipreſence would be fully equal to. So that the 
thought of any ſhadow of difficulty in governing the univerſe, ought 
never to enter into our minds. | 

To ſuppoſe great part of the ſcheme of providence carried on by the 
miniſtration of angels, or other created beings, comes to the ſame, as 
aſcribing all to the immediate agency of the Supreme. For every created 
being in the univerſe, the higheſt ſeraph, as well as the meaneſt rep- 
tile, derives all his powers from the Supreme, and depends from mo- 
ment to moment, upon the univerſal Author of exiſtence, for his being, 
and the exertion of all his powers. 

The promiſcuous diſtribution of happineſs and miſery in this life, or 
what we commonly call good or bad fortune, is no fort of objection to 
the doctrine of a providence. The continual and certain conſequences 
of virtue and vice reſpectively, the immediate interpoſition of heaven, 


on very occaſion, would have been wholly inconſiſtent with a ſtate of 
diſcipline, 
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diſcipline. And yet there is a general - ſcheme as viſibly carried on in the 
moral world, as in the natural; though many particulars in both lie out 
of the reach of our weak faculties. | 

To ſay, that it is diſparaging the Divine wiſdom to alledge the neceſ- 
ſity or propriety of a continual exertion of power in the natural world, 
which ought rather to be ſuppoſed to have been ſo conſtituted at firſt as 
to proceed of itſelf, without the continued application of the Almighty 
hand; this objection duly conſidered, has no manner of weight. For, 
if the material world was to exiſt at all, it was neceſſary it ſhould be 
what by the very nature of matter it muſt be; that is, inanimate and 
inactive. And if ſo, it muſt be actuated, or be motionleſs, or at leaſt 
it muſt have no complex motions. The truth is, a ſelf- moving compli- 
cated material machine, is a contradiction in terms; and therefore what 
could not poſſibly exiſt. 

If we conſider that the infinite Mind inhabits all created and uncreated 
ſpace, we ſhall think it as proper in Him to actuate continually the im- 
menſe machine of the univerſe, to every atom of which he is immedi- 
ately preſent, as for a human mind to aCtuate the body it inhabits. And. 
no one in his ſenſes ever thought, it would have been better, that the 
body ſhould have been made to perform its functions like a clock once 
wound up, than that it ſhould be continually, from moment to moment, 
at the command of the mind, to actuate it at pleaſure. | 

In the ſame manner, with reſpect to the moral world, it is not leflen- 
ing the wiſdom or power of the univerſal moral Governor, to ſuppoſe 
interpoſitions neceſſary. There are various conſiderations, which ſhew 
the contrary. Wer 

In general, that of the * frail and pitiable ſtate of human na- 
ture; the circumſtance of an evil being's having got an aſcendancy, 
over mankind ; of the firſt introduction of vice being through tempta- 
tion, which may be our peculiar misfortune ; of our being perhaps one 
of the loweſt orders of moral agents ; theſe circumſtances may render it 
proper, that we at leaſt, ſhould have ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance given 
us, that there ſhould be ſome peculiar interpoſitions in our favour. Now, 
to ſuppoſe a poſitive providential oeconomy and ſuperintendency carried 
on, is {ſuppoſing the eaſieſt poſſible ſcheme for gaining ſuch ends as 
might be wanted for the advantage of our ſpecies. | 

Communities ſeem to require a providence, to reward, or puniſh their 
behaviour in their national and public character, as on occaſion of the 
obſervance, or breach of laws of nations, or alliances. The rewards 
and puniſhments of the future ſtate will be perſonal. Good men, being 
guilty of faults, ought to ſuffer in-this world, though they come to final 
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happineſs in the next ; that evil may not wholly eſcape ; which ſeems to 
infer the propriety of a providence. The wonderful diſcovery of the 
perpetrators of horrid crimes, particularly murder, is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of the truth of this doctrine. 

But revelation puts this matter wholly out of doubt; as it every where 
goes upon the ſuppoſition of a continual Divine ſuperintendency over 
the natural and moral world. For it repreſents this world as God's 
world, created, preſerved, continually conducted, and hereafter to be 
judged by Him. It exhibits a ſcheme of the Divine conduct of the 
affairs of the world in general, and of one nation in particular *, which 
is altogether inconſiſtent, without taking in the idea of a providence. 
Prophecy, and miracles, of which elſewhere, neceſſarily ſuppoſe Divine 


1 And Holy Scripture in a variety of places expreſsly affirms 


the doctrine of providence. For it informs us, 

e That God preſerveth, and upholdeth all things by the word of his 
« power ; and that they continue to this day according to his ordinance. 
«« That he has appointed ſeed-time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer 
« and winter; and that they ſhall not ceaſe, while the earth remaineth. 
«© That with Him is the fountain of life. That he preſerves man and 
<« beaſt, and gives food to all fleſh. That in his hand is the ſoul of 
« every living thing, and the breath of every creature. That in him 
« we live, and move, and have our being, who holds our ſouls in life, 
« and will be our guide even to death. That he preſerves us, whilſt 


<< we ſleep, and when we wake; when we go out, and when we come 


<« in, even from the womb, making us to dwell in ſafety. That he is 
<« the univerſal King, and Judge of all, and does according to his will 
« in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. 
„ That angels, archangels, pcincipalities and powers, thrones and do- 


© minions, are ſubject to Him, and that they rejoice to do his com- 


« mandments, hearkening to his word. That he gives fruitful ſeaſons 
on earth, and crowns the year with his goodneſs; and again at his 
e pleaſure, ſhuts up heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land 
yield not her increaſe ; turning a fruitful land into barrenneſs, for the 
„ wickedneſs of them that dwell therein. That the Moſt high rules 
e in the kingdom of men, and gives it to whomſoever he will. That 
* he puts down one, and ſets another up. That by him kings reign, 
and princes bear rule. That unleſs he keep the city, the watchmen 
* watch in vain. That he increaſes the nations; and again deſtroys 
« them ; that he enlarges, and ſtraitens them at his pleaſure. That 


See Page 344. et ſeqq. 1 
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„ whenever he ſpeaks concerning a nation, to build and to plant, or 
« to pluck-up and deſtroy it, his counſel ſhall ſtand, and he will do all 
his pleaſure. That from him comes every good and perfect gift; and 
at the ſame time, there is no (penal) evil in the world, which he has 
„ not ſent. That he kills, and makes alive; that he wounds, and heals ; 
brings down to the grave, and brings up again, at pleaſure. That 
the preparations of the heart, and the anſwer of the tongue, are from 
„God, who gives wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to thoſe who 
* know underſtanding ; and when it ſeems good to him, hides the things 
« from the wiſe and prudent, which he reveals to babes. That he 
«© makes poor, and vials rich; brings low, and lifts up. That riches 
& and honour come from him. That the race is not to the ſwift, nor 
ce the battle to the ſtrong ; nor bread to the wiſe, nor favour to men of 
fill; but it is the hand of God, that has wrought all theſe things. 
That though the horſe be prepared againſt the day of battle, ſafety is 
from God. That he makes wars to ceaſe, and ſends the ſword among 
the nations, at his pleaſure. That the wrath of man ſhall be made 
to work out his praiſe, and the remainder ſhall be reſtrained. That 
* when the lot is caſt, the diſpoſing of it is of God. That he works 
all things according to the counſel of his own will, and is accountable 
«6 0 00-088" 

The truth of the doctrine of providence is therefore eſtabliſhed upon 
reaſon and revelation. 

To proceed to another ſubje&t ; The account we have in Scripture of 
our ſpecies in general ſuffering by the firſt offence of our grand parents, 
may i at firſt view ſomewhat difficult to underſtand ; as if it were a 
hardſhip that we ſhould be in any reſpect loſers by what we are innocent 
of. That we ſhould be in danger of being condemned to any future or 
final puniſhment upon any account, but our own perſonal voluntary 
guilt, is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, and would indeed 
render revelation, as well as reaſon, wholly uſeleſs for directing us to 
the means of working out our own falvation, and avoiding deſtruction. 
That perfect juſtice ſhould determine one perſon to final deſtruction for 
what was done by another, many ages before his birth, at once over- 
turns all our notions of right and wrong. And it we cannot judge of 
right and wrong, we cannot be expected, nor ſhould ever have been 
commanded, to forſake the error of our ways, and do that which is law- 
ful and right. So that this opinion groſsly miſrepreſents the character 
of the Judge of the world, and ſubverts religion, natural and revealed, 
from the foundation. But that the natural, as well as judicial effect 
of the firſt violation of Divine authority, followed by . 
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ſucceeding tranſgreſſions, might be the ſinking of the ſpecies ſome 
degrees lower; the ſubjecting them, and the world they inhabit, 
to viſible marks of Divine diſpleaſure ; and their being, upon the whole, 
of courſe, in a ſituation leſs promiſing for univerſal virtue and happineſs; 
may be reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, and may be found to have been 
intended for valuable moral purpoſes. For, as the caſe of our ſpecies 
is, that they have continued diſobedient ever ſince the firſt offence, it is 
but reaſonable, that they be expoſed to ſufferings and afflictions. And 
as the natural tendency of affliction is reformation, and every inſtance of 
our world's being in a ruined ſtate, and under a curſe, ought to furniſh 
a memorial of the great evil of vice ; on theſe conſiderations, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world is evidently an effect of the Divine goodneſs, as 
well as ſeverity. If man is ſunk below the ſtation, in which the ſpecies 
were firſt placed, he has no room for complaint: for he might have been 
placed there at his creation. If our condition ſeems leſs promiling for 
virtue and happineſs, than that in which the firſt of the ſpecies were at 
their creation placed ; it is on the other hand to be remembred, that reve- 
lation ſhews, very great things have been done for us, more than ſuffi- 
cient to make up for what ſeeming diſadvantages we may labour under. 
And thus all ground of complaint is effectually precluded. 

The Scripture account of the deſtruction of mankind by a general 
deluge, is a ſubject which deſerves to be briefly conſidered. | 

Though it is not to be poſitively affirmed, that ſithis, or the other, 
was the true cauſe of a particular ſupernatural phænomenon, or the me- 
thod in which it was brought about ; we may yet conclude in general, 

that it is more ſuitable to the ways of God, to bring about all effects, 

as well natural, as thoſe we call ſupernatural, or miraculous, by certain 
adequate means, and, as far as poſſible, conſiſtently with the ſtated laws 
and courſe of nature. That a mighty wind ſhould, according to the 
Scripture account, ſeparate the Red. ſea for the paſſage of the e of 
Iſrael, was as proper a miracle wrought in their favour, as if the im- 
mediate word or will of God had done it. And if the general deluge 
was brought on by ſome pre-eſtabliſhed natural means, it was no leſs a 
Divine judgment upon a race of creatures, whoſe wickedneſs was foreſeen, 
than if it had been cauſed by the immediate exertion of Omnipotence. 
What conſtitutes a particular wonderful event a proper miracle, in a theo- 
logical ſenſe is, its being expreſsly appealed to by ſome perſon, as a confir- 
mation of a new pretended doctrine. or miſſion from heaven. The ge- 
neral deluge was accordingly foretold, and the people of thoſe antient 
times forewarned of it by Noab, but in vain. Should a perſon, pretending 
to a Divine miſſion, foretel an earthquake ſome months or years before, 


and 
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and an earthquake ſhould happen exactly at the threatned time, all rea- 
ſonable men would yield that meaſure of aſſent to his aſſertions, and pre- 
tenſions, which might be thought juſtly due to the authority of one ſin- 


gle miracle, taken in conjunction with the other circumſtances of his: 


own character, and that of his doctrine. Yet earthquakes are effects of 
natural cauſes. And if any perſon thinks it diſparages the miracle of the 
flood to ſay, that it was brought about by the inſtrumentality of an in- 
tervening cauſe, the objection is the ſame, taking it for an immediate 
effect of Divine power. For the end being the deſtruction of a race of 
degenerate mortals, it may as well be ſaid, Why were they not all ſtruck 
dead in a moment by a word from the mouth of God, without the in- 
ſtrumentality of the ſuffocating element of water? as, Why was the 
flood brought on by means of any intervening cauſe ? No one doubts, 
whether the old world was deſtroyed by God, as an exemplary puniſh- 
ment for their wickedneſs. Why ſhould any one think it leſs a Divine 
judgment, for its being brought about in a conſiſtency with the regular 
and uniform procedure of nature, than if it had been an effect quite de- 
tached from, and unconnected with the univerſal ſcheme ; which is not 
ſo beautiful, ſo maſterly, nor ſo worthy of an univerſal Governor. 

Since the deciſion of the queſtion of the cauſe of the tides, which puzzled 
all antiquity, and has been ſhewn by our incomparable philoſopher to. be 
the effect of the mutual gravitation of the earth and moon; it is very eaſily 
conceivable, that a nearer approach of the moon toward our earth, b 
a third part of her whole diſtance, would cauſe an enormouſly high tide. 
If therefore we ſuppoſe the moon, or any other celeſtial body, to ap- 
proach very near to the earth, the effect muſt be ſuch a tide, as would 
riſe higher than the higheſt lands, and, rolling round the globe, would 
waſh down all terreſtrial creatures into the deep, where they muſt periſh. 
As we know that comets, from time to time, come from all parts of the 
heavens, and enter into the planetary regions; it is no unnatural ſuppoſi- 
tion, to imagine that a comet, paſling near the earth at the time of the de- 
luge, might have been the appointed inſtrument of the Divine vengeance, 
by producing, by means of attraction, a diſruption of the outward ſhell of 
this earth, under which it is probable a great collection of waters was 
lodged; which being by attraction raiſed into an exceſſive tide, muſt oc- 
caſion the immerſion and deſtruction of all land animals. And which 
might in great part be afterwards abſorbed into vaſt empty caverns in 
the earth, which might by the ſame means be opened for its reception, 
and thus the preſent dry land left. The Scripture account, of the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep,” ſeems to countenance 
this notion; which whoever would examine thoroughly, may read i 
2 ton's 
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tous Theory of the Earth. That it is made very probable in that work, 
that a comet did paſs near the annual path of the earth about the time 
of the general deluge, is acknowledged by the moſt judicious aſtrono- 
mers. That upon every theory, the account of the flood is attended 
with difficulties, muſt likewiſe be confeſſed. Burt I think it a ſatisfaction, 
that upon the ſuppoſition of its being brought about by - a comet, the 
poſſibility of it is fairly made out, and even a ſort of analogy to the 
common courſe of nature, in the tides, which at times riſe to ſuch 
heighths as to produce partial deluges. 

However the flood was brought about, there are too many viſible and 
unqueſtionable marks of a general diſruption of the outſide of this our 
planet, in the hideous mountains, miſhapen rocks, hollow vales, and 
other ruinous appearances, with quantities of ſea-ſhells, bones of ani- 
mals, and large trees, found at a great depth in the earth ; there are, I 
ſay, too many marks of a general concuſſion and ruin over the whole 
face of the earth, to leave any room to doubt but it has undergone ſome 
very great and univerſal change ; which we have all the reaſon in the 
world to conclude, was no other than that of the general deluge, which 
as it is deſcribed in Scripture, ſeems fit to have produced exactly the ef- 
fects we obſerve. 

It is true, that teleſcopes diſcover on the face of the moon, and the 

lanet Yenus, irregularities and roughneſſes, which make an appearance 
ſomewhat like to thoſe, which we may ſuppoſe might be obſerved from 
the moon upon the face of our earth. But we cannot be certain, that 
thoſe inequalities have not been part of the original make of thoſe bo- 
dies; unleſs we could examine them, as we can thoſe of our own planet. 
So that what we obſerve of this ſort upon thoſe bodies, does in no degree 
affect what has been ſaid with reſpect to the probability that a general 
deluge was the cauſe of the viſibly ruinous ſtate of our earth ; for we 
cannot be ſure, that the inequalities on the face of the Moon and Venus 
are of the ſame ruinous kind with thoſe of our world. The Moon eſ- 
pecially differs from our planet in two eſſential 1 For it is 
certain beyond all doubt, that ſhe has neither ſea, at leaſt on the face 
which is always towards us, nor atmoſphere of air. So that we cannot 
reaſon on any minute circumſtances from one to the other; but may 
judge of what we find in our own world, the ſtate of which ſeems per- 
fectly to anſwer to what might have been expected to be produced by 

ſuch a deluge as Moſes deſcribes. 
One particular, with regard to the flood, is too remarkable to be 
omitted. We have in the book of Genes an exact account of the mea- 
{ures 
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fures of the ark in cubits. In the time of Moſes, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that the world was ſo well known, or natural hiſtory carried ſuch 
a length, that the variety of different ſpecies of terreſtrial animals ſhould 
be gueſſed at to any nearneſs. So that it was to be expected, the mea- 
{ures of the ark ſhould be taken either too ſmall or too large, if the cal- 
culation of the room neceſſary for lodging ſeven of every clean ſpecies, 
and two of every one of the others, had been taken according to mere 
human knowledge, or conjefture. Inſtead of which, it is found by cal- 
culations made in our times, when it is, by means of our extenſive 
commerce over the world, known, how many different ſpecies of 
terreſtrial animals there are in all different climes and countries ; that the 
meaſures we have of the ark would have afforded. juſt ſufficient room 
for all the creatures to be ſtowed in it, and one year's proviſion. No hu- 
man ſagacity could, in thoſe early times, in which there was ſo little in- 
tercourſe among the inhabitants of different countries, have gueſſed at 
the true number of different ſpecies of land animals in all the various 
climates of the world, every one of which almoſt has its peculiar ſet. 
It is therefore evident, that the ſize and capacity of the ark was ordered 
by Divine appointment. For a human architect would undoubtedly 
have given its meaſures too large or too ſmall. 

There being ſomewhat ſeemingly difficult in. the Scripture account of 
thoſe degenerate beings, the fallen angels, it may be proper to throw 
together a few thoughts on that head. 

Whether the angelic ſpecies were at the time of their fall, in a firſt 
ſtage of trial, ſuch as that in which we are at preſent, or whether they 
had gone through their firſt ſtate of diſcipline, and deviated afterwards, 
as it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of finite moral agents to ſuppoſe 
them in any ſtate out of all danger, or poſſibility of deviation ; whatever 
particular ſtate, I ſay, they were at that time in, the poſſibility of their 
degenerating into diſobedience may be accounted for in a way compre- 
henſible by us; though we cannot be ſure, that we have the true and 
full account of that whole matter. The moſt probable account of the 
tranſgreſſion and degeneracy of thoſe once illuſtrious beings, may be, 
That they diſallowed of the juſt pretenſions of the Meſſiah to be the ge- 
neral Governor of their whole order; as the perverſe Jews afterwards re- 
jected him, when he came in the fleſh. To ſuppoſe that the angels, now 
fallen, were capable of reſolutely and deliberately oppoſing themſelves to 
Omnipotence, or raiſing rebellion againſt God, as God, is abſurd. But 
it is no way inconceivable, that they might at firſt queſtion the Mæſiab's 
pretenſions to authority over them, which might, for any thing we 


know, be diſputable, as his miſſion appeared to ſome even of the ſin- 
| cere, 


** 
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cere, though not ſufficiently conſiderate, Jets. In conſequence of this, 
we can eaſily enough conceive the poſlibility of their being miſled 
pride, by example, and perſuaſion of Satan, the leader of the adverſe 
arty, who probably himſelf had aſpired to a ſuperiority over his fellow- 
ings, and could not brook a rival. As to the difficulty of ſuppoſing a 
ſet of beings, of {,ch ſuperior wiſdom as we commonly ſuppoſe they 
poſſeſſed, capable of error; Scripture itſelf expreſsly affirms, that the 
angels are chargeable with folly. Beſides, we pronounce raſhly, when 
we pretend to aſſert, that the angels were at the time of their fall great] 
ſuperior to the moſt knowing of our ſpecies. We find indeed thoſe 
who kept their integrity, ſpoke of in Scripture as raiſed to very high de- 
8 o& elevation. But nothing can from thence be argued with reſpect 
to thoſe who fell many ages before, when perhaps they might not be 
riſen to any ſuch degree of perfection as the good part of that ſpecies 
now enjoy, which may be the reward of their virtue and fidelity. Be- 
ſides, ſuppoſing thoſe beings to have fallen from a ſtate of happineſs, to 
which they were raiſed in conſequence of their having with ſucceſs paſt 
through one ſtage of trial or difcipline, we know . not whether one ſtage 
of diſcipline was all that was allotted them. We know not but they 
were to paſs through two, or more, as one properly ſpeaking ſeems ap- 
pointed for us, though as obſerved before, no ſtate of freedom can be 
wholly ſecure from all poſſibility of deviation, but only more and more 
ſo, according to the increaſing experience, longer habitude, and greater 
wiſdom of moral agents. We know not, but the angelic ſpecies were 
raiſed to the happineſs, from which they fell, in conſequence of their 
going through a more advantageous and eaſy firſt ſtage of probation, 
than what is appointed us; and that to ballance that advantage, the 
| happineſs they were raiſed to was more precarious than that which is deſ- 
tined for thoſe of our ſpecies, who ſhall acquit themſelves with honour 
of a more difficult one. This ſeems no more than equitable, and natu- 
ral, that the conſequence of an eaſier ſtate of trial paſſed through with 
ſucceſs ſhould be a lower degree, and more precarious kind, of happi- 
-neſs; and of a more difficult one, a higher and more certain kind of 
happineſs. And beſides it is very probably the nature of all moral 
agents to value moſt, and be moſt afraid of loſing, what has coſt 
them the greateſt pains to attain, and what only a few have attained. 
However it be, there is plainly no abſurdity in the Scripture account of 
the fall of a certain number of beings, of a rank prior in exiſtence, and 
ſuperior in dignity, to ours; nor of their being driven, by a total deſpair 
_ recovery to the Divine favour, to a confirmed habit of perſeverance 
in vice, and oppoſition to all good; which, increaſing, muſt increaſe 


their 
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their puniſhment, and multiply their damnation. 


369 


That thoſe deſperate 


beings, who know themſelves to be ſealed to deſtruction, ſhould, as far 
as permitted, exerciſe an implacable envy and hatred againſt our ſpecies, 
of whom they foreſee that ſome part will riſe to that happineſs, from 


which they are irrecoverably fallen, is not to be wondered at. 


A Nero, 


a Duke d' Alva, a bloody father inquiſitor * ; are not theſe demons ? If we 
have ſuch diabolical beings in our own ſpecies, who have had ſo ſhort 
a time to improve in wickedneſs, and are ſtill under a diſpenſation of 
heavenly grace; why ſhould we wonder at any accounts we have in 
Scripture of the confirmed wickedneſs of ſpirits abandoned to deſpair, 
and who have had many thouſands of years to improve and harden 


themſelves in vice. 


Some have made a difficulty of the incarnation of Chriſt; as if there 
were in that doctrine ſomewhat peculiarly hard to admit, or next to ab- 
ſurd. But in ſuch caſes, where nothing is required to be granted, but 
what is analogous to the courſe of nature; it does not ſeem reaſonable 
to heſitate at any ſuppoſed difficulty, which, if removed, would leave 
another confeſſedly as hard to ſurmount. How a ſpiritual being, of any 
rank whatever, comes to be immured in a material vehicle, is to us 
| wholly inconceivable. The incarnation of a human foul is a myſtery 

utterly inexplicable by human ſagacity. Nor is it at all more incom- 
prehenſible, how an angel, or archangel ſhould animate a body, than 


how a human mind ſhould. The difficulty 


does not ariſe from the 


rank, or dignity got the ſpiritual being; but from the nature of ſpirits 


in general; who 


* Sec Page 202. 
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e power of animating and actuating a material vehicle, 
and the nexus, which forms the union between two natures fo different, 
are to us wholly inconceivable. 
And as to the objeftion, Of its being improbable, that a bei 
ſuch dignity, as that of the Maſſiab, ſhould condeſcend to aſſume, 2 a 
time, the loweſt ſtation of rational nature; it will preſently vaniſh, on 
conſidering the importance of the purpoſe, for which he did fo. 
if in conſequence of this amazing condeſcenſion, there ſhould, in a con- 
ſiſtence with the Divine rectitude, and eſtabliſhed order of the moral 
world, and the freedom of the creature, many thouſands, perhaps millions, 
of our ſpecies, be raiſed hereafter by degrees to ſuch greatneſs and good- 
neſs, that the preſent ſtation of the archangel Gabriel will be regarded 
by them as an inferior one (which will certainly be the caſe at laſt) 
who can think any apparatus, to gain ſuch an end, too coſtly, or ope- 
roſe ? Whoever duly. confiders the ſtupendous excellence of a nature, 
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which, however mean and low at preſent, is yet formed capable of an 
endleſs progreſſion in every noble quality; will not think any contri- 
vance ill beſtowed, or any condeſcenſion too low, to gain the moral im- 
provement of ſuch a ſpecies. Add, that condeſcenſion on a proper oc- 


caſion, and for ſome important end, is ſuitable to a ſuperior nature; 
and peculiarly agreeable to every great mind. And let the conſidera- 
rion of the high exaltation of the Meſſiah in conſequence of his gracious 
interpoſition for the recovery of a ruined ſpecies, be taken in. Add 
likewiſe the divine pleaſure of exerting a benevolence ſo extenſive, that 
an eternity will be employed by a race of beings, delivered by it from 
utter deſtruction, in celebrating its praiſes, and expreſſing that gratitude, 
which every ſucceeding period of their happy exiſtence will heighten, 
every new enjoyment will inflame with ever-growing raptures. 
» To I to diſpute whether it was poſſible for mankind to be re- 
ſtored by any other means, than thoſe which infinite Wiſdom has choſen, 
is both preſumptuous, and uſeleſs. It is our wiſdom to conſider what 
we have to do, as the moral conſtitution of things is; not to amuſe our- 
ſelves with vain ſpeculations upon what could do us no ſervice to know, 
and what it is impoſſible we ſhould by our own ſagacity ever diſcover. 
In general, it is evident, that the repentance and retormation of offend- 
ers was not of itſelf, without ſome additional apparatus, ſufficient, con- 
ſiſtently with the Divine ſcheme, to reſtore a guilty order of beings to a 
capacity of being received to pardon. For Divine wiſdom never uſes a 
more operoſe method of proceeding, when one leſg, fo will anſwer 
the end. 

Whether we ſhall at all in the preſent ſtate be able to determine where- 
in the principal propriety, or neceſſity of the death of Chrift conſiſted, 
and how it came to be efficacious for our reſtoration to the Divine fa- 
vour, is greatly to be queſtioned ; as Scripture has only declared to us 
the fact, that it is chiefly by his laying down his life for mankind, which 
was the great end of his coming into the world, that we are to be re- 
ceived to pardon and mercy ; but has given us no preciſe account of the 
modus of the operation of his death for that pu nor how the ends 
of the Divine government were anſwered by it. In general, it may. be 
ſaid, That the conſideration of ſo important a ſcheme found neceſſary 
for reſtoring an offending order of beings, is likely to ſtrike all rational 
minds, who may ever come. to the knowledge of it, with a very awful 
ſenſe of the fatal evil of vice, which made it neceſſary. And as th 
muſt ſee the difficulty of finding ſuch a mediator for themſelves, in caſe 
of their offending ; they may thereby be the more effectually W 3 
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from diſobedience. It may impreſs them with high notions of the Di- 
vine purity, and averſion to evil, which made the reſtoration of offend- 
ers a work ſo difficult and expenſive. And we know not how wide each 
articular in the moral ſcheme of the Divine government may extend. 
We are told in Scripture, that the angels deſire to look into the m 
of our ſalvation. That ſome of them have actually fallen from their 
obedience is doubted by none who admit revelation. That there is an 
ſtate of finite virtue and happineſs ſo ſecure, as that it is impoſſible to 
fall from it, or that created beings can, conſiſtently with freedom, be 
raiſed to any ſuch ſtate, as to defy weakneſs and error, and to be above 
all advantage from inſtruction by precept or example, is by no means to 
be affirmed. And if there be no reaſon to doubt, but in all ſtates, free 
agents are fallible (though more and more ſecure of continuing in 
their obedience, as more perfect) ſince according to Scripture even the 
angels are chargeable with folly; it may then be put as a conjecture, 
whether the ſcheme of the reſtoration of mankind may not have im- 
menſely extenſive and valuable effects upon various orders of moral agents 
throughout the univerſe for preſerving them in their obedience. This 
effect the conſideration of e en to have eſpecially above all on us, 
who are moſt nearly intereſted in it; and we ought not to hope to eſ- 
cape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation; and ought therefore, if we name 
the name of Chriſt, to reſolve to depart from iniquity. It is alſo to be 
expected, that the conſideration of what our everlaſting happineſs coſt, 
ſhould immenſely enhance the value of it to thoſe of our ſpecies who 
ſhall hereafter be found fit for it; eſpecially with the additional conſide- 
ration of the hideous ruin we ſhall 2 eſcaped, which is ſuch, as to 
render it neceſſary for the Son of God to leave, for a ſeaſon, his eternal 
glory, to deſcend to our lower world, and give himſelf to death to 
deliver as many of us as would, from it. That our Saviour died a wit- 
neſs to the truth of his own miſſion and doctrine, as well as a ſacrifice 
for the ſins of mankind, is certain. But it is evident, that his death 
was very different, both in intention, and conſequences, from thoſe of 
the martyrs. That his death was alſo a glorious inſtance of obedience, 
and a noble example for our imitation, and that of all rational agents, is 
alſo to be taken in, and heightens the grandeur of the ſcheme. A con- 
ſequence from the obedience and death of Chriſt, mentioned in Scripture, 
and hinted above, is his being © highly exalted, and receiving a name 
e above every name in heaven and earth, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.“ Of which likewiſe we can ſee the propriety and juſtice, And 
Scripture alſo countenances 4 5 That the high ** 
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enn 
of ſuch a number of mankind, as ſhall be found capable of it, is given 
him as a reward for his ſufferings. ä 
However none of theſe 9 nor all of them together, come 
up to the point in queſtion, viz. What connexion in the nature of things 
there is between the death of Cbriſt and the ſalvation of mankind. 
This will probably be a defideratum as long as the preſent ſtate 


laſts. 

To expect, that we ſhould be informed of the Divine oeconomy with 
the ſame diſtinctneſs as of our own duty, would be a piece of arrogance 
above ordinary. It is by experience we are inſtructed in temporals, as 
well as ſpirituals ; and we proceed according to it, and are ſucceſsful in 
the affairs of life, while we know little or nothing of the means by 
which the Divine wiſdom acts in the natural world. and ought in atl 
reaſon to expect ſtill leſs of his ſcheme in a ſupernatural interpoſition, as 
the plan of our redemption may he called. Did we know, which pro- 
probably it is not proper we ſhould, more of the foundations and con- 
nections of the various parts of that ſublime ſcheme, we ſhould then 
know nothing uſeful to us, but our duty. That we know now; and 
with ſuch clearneſs, as will render us wholly inexcuſable, if we be not 
found in the full and faithful performance of ir. 

The doctrine of the future reſurrection of the body may, as properly 
as any one, be ſaid to be peculiar to revelation. For there is no reaſon 
to think, that even the more civilized heathen nations had generally any 


notion of it. On the contrary, we find the enlightned Athenians, in the 


apoſtolic artled at it, as a doctrine altogether new to them. 
But, to uſe the words of the great apoſtle of the Gentiles to his hearers, 
« Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible, that-God ſhould raiſe 
* the dead?” To give life and being at firſt to what was once nothing, 
is certainly at leaſt as difficult, as to reſtore a bodily vehicle from a ſtate 
of corruption, and to re-unite to it the mind, which had ftill preſerved 
its exiſtence during the ſtate of ſeparation. And the fame omnipotence, 
which was. equal to the former, may be fairly concluded equal to the 
latter. The preciſe modus, in which this re-union of the material and 
ſpiritual parts of the human nature at the reſurrection, will be executed, 
is to us, as well as innumerable other effects of the Divine power, wholly 
unknown. The following hypotheſis, or conjecture, has been thought inge- 
nious. That there may be originally diſpoſed in the ſtructure of the human 
frame, a ſyſtem of famina, in miniature, of the future aerial or æthe- 
rial reſurrection- body, ſo enveloped, or wrapt up, as to continue incor- 
ruptible, till the conſummation of all things; at which time, by a pre- 


eſtabliſhed law of nature, it may unfold itſelf, in a manner analogous 
to 
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to conception, or vegetation, and the ſoul being re-united to it, the per- 
feet man may again appear, renewed in his nature and ſtate, and yet in 
general the ſame compounded being he is at preſent, conſiſting of ſoul 
and body, or, perhaps more properly, of body, ſoul, and ſpirit. The 
apoſtle Paul's compariſon of the death and burial of the body, to the 
ſowing of a grain of wheat, and the reſurrection of the future body, to 
the ſpringing up of the ſtalk, which we know to be nothing elſe, than 
the unfolding of the minute ſtamina originally diſpoſed in the grain 
ſown ; gives countenance to this conjecture, and probably furniſhed the 
firſt hint of it. It is not my purpoſe to eſtabliſh any one hypotheſis 
whatever. The only end anſwered by mentioning a conjecture 25 ſoly- 
ing this difficulty, if it be a difficulty; is to ſhew the doctrine of a fu- 
ture reſurrection to be conceivable, without any abſurdity. It muſt even 
be owned, that the ſcheme of a reſtoration, or renovation of the whole hu- 
man nature is incomparably more beautiful and regular, and conſe- 
quently more likely to be the true one, than that received by the hea- 
then world, which ſuppoſed the total loſs or deſtruction of one eſſential 
part of the nature, I mean the body; and made the future man a quite 
different being, an unbodied ſpirit, inſtead of an embodied one. Where- 
as the Chriſtian ſcheme repreſents the diſſolution and ſeparation of the 
body for a time as the effect and puniſhment of vice; and its reſtoration 
as the effect of the kind interpoſition of our glorious Deliverer ; by 
which means the whole exiſtence of the human ſpecies (I mean, of that 
part of them, which ſhall be found fit for life and immortality) appears 
uniform and of a piece; and after the concluſion of the ſeparate ſtate, 
goes on as before, only with the advantage of being incomparably more 
perfect, though ſtill the ſame in kind. 

The views held forth in Scripture of the future reſtoration, glory and 
happineſs, of the peculiar people of God; of the univerſal eſtabliſh- 
ment'of the moſt pure and perfect of religions; of the millennium, or para- 
diſe reſtored, with the general prevalency of virtue and goodneſs; by which 
means a very great proportion of thoſe, who ſhall live in that period, will 
come to happineſs; all theſe views are ſublime, worthy of the Divine reve- 
lation, which exhibits them, and ſuitable to the greatneſs of the moral oe- 
conomy. But, as the future parts of prophecy are, and ought to be, diffi- 
cult to underſtand in all their minute particulars, as is evident from the di- 
verſity of opinions given by the commentators on thoſe parts of holy writ; 
while they generally agree, that the above-mentioned particulars are in 
Scripture held forth as to be hereafter accompliſhed; as this, I ſay, is 
the caſe, it may not be neceſſary, that I attempt to fix any one particu- 
lar ſcheme of the completion of thoſe parts of prophecy. 


The 
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The doctrine of a future general judgment of the whole human race, 
by the ſame Divine perſon, who, by the power of the Father, made the 
world, and who r ed it; is held forth in Scripture in a manner 
ſuitable to the pomp, with which ſo awful a ſcene may be expected to be 
tranſacted. I hat the whole Divine oeconomy, with reſpect to this 
world, ſhould conclude with a general enquiry into, and public declara- 
tion of the character, and ſo much of the paſt conduct, as may be neceſ- 
ſary, of every individual of the ſpecies; and that in conſequence of the 
different behaviour of each, during the ſtate of diſcipline and probation, 
their future exiſtence ſhould be happy, or miſerable; that every indivi- 
dual ſhould be diſpoſed of according to what he has made himſelf fit for; 
all this the perfect rectitude of the Divine nature indiſpenſably requires. 
And without this concluſion of the whole oeconomy, the moral govern- 
ment of the world muſt be imperfect; or rather, without it, the very 
idea of moral government is abſurd. That the deciſion of the future 
ſtate of men will turn chiefly upon their general prevailing characters ; 
the habits they have acquired; the diſpoſitions they have cultivated ; 
their attachment to virtue and obedience, or to irregularity and vice; 
ſeems probable both from Scripture and reaſon. So that, as, on one 
hand, a few errors, if not perſiſted in, but repented of, and reformed, 
being conſiſtent with a prevailing good character, may be overlooked ; 
ſo, on the other, a thouſand acts of charity, or virtue of any kind, if 
done from indirect views, or by perſons of hypocritical, or bad hearts; 
will gain no favour from the general Judge. Of what conſequence is 
it then, that we be ſure of our own integrity! And how dreadful may 
the effects prove of going out of the preſent ſtate of diſcipline, with 
one vicious habit uncorrected, or with a temper of mind defective in 
reſpe& of one virtue 

Whether all the more ſecret errors of perſons of good characters, of 
which they have ſeverely repented, which they have for years lamented 
with floods of undiſſembled tears, and which they have thoroughly 
reformed ; will be diſplayed to the full view I men and angels; 
ſeems a queſtionable point. For, it does not to reaſon appear ab- 
folutely neceſſary. It being eaſily enough conceivable, that the cha- 
rater of a perſon may be A by Divine wiſdom, and capable 
of being ſet forth to the general view in a manner ſufficiently ſatisfactory, 
without ſo minute an examination. And, if ſo, it may be concluded, 
that the ſincere penitent will be put to no needleſs pain. And it there is 
a pain more cruel than another, it is, for a generous mind to be expoſed 
to public ſhame. Beſides what reaſon may ſuggeſt on this head, the 
numerous expreſſions of Scripture, of © blotting out the ſins of penitents 
„ from: 
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e from the books of remembrance, of hiding, covering, and forgetting 
e them,” and the like, ſeem to favour the opinion, that the character and 
conduct of penitents will be only ſo far diſplayed, as to ſhew them to be 
fit objects oF the Divine mercy. 


. 
Conſiderations on the Credibility of Scripture. 


T is not only to the ſtudious and learned, that the proofs of revela- 
1 tion lie level. All men, who will apply their faculties with the ſame 
diligence and attention which they every day beſtow upon the common 
affairs, and even the amuſements, of life, may be rationally convinced, 
that they are under Divine government, and muſt feel, that they are ac- 
countable creatures; upon which fundamental principles the whole 
ſcheme of revelation being conſtructed, they may eaſily bring themſelves 
to ſee the force of the evidence ariſing from miracles and the completion 
of prophecy, particularly thoſe relating to the Jeiſb people; which, in 
conjunction with the character of Maſes and the Prophets, of Chriſt, and 
his Apoſtles; a due attention to the nature and tendency of the doctrines 
and precepts contained in Scripture; and the conſideration of the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſo wholly unaccountable upon any other foot, 
than its being from God ; may ive full and well-grounded ſatisfaction 
to any conſiderate perſon, that all the objections of the oppoſers of re- 
vealed religion can never amount to ſuch a degree of weight in the 
whole, as to over-ballance the poſitive proof for it, or yield a ſuffici- 
ent proof that the whole is a forgery. 

At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that to be qualified for examin- 
ing in a proper manner all the various arguments in favour of revela- 
tion, requires a very extenſive knowledge in various ways, as in philo- 
logical and critical learning, hiſtory, and philoſophy, natural and mo- 
ral, Which ſhews in a very ſtrange light the preſumption of man 
men of ſuperficial and narrow 8 who pretend to 8 
religion, and raſhly enter into a diſpute for which they are ſo ill fur- 
niſhed. e 

For it is the unfair and fallacious proceeding of many diſingenuous 
oppoſers of revealed religion, to detach ſome ſingle branch of proof, 
or ſome doubtful argument, and by cavilling at that, endeavour to 
overturn the whole evidence for revelation. But whoever will conſider 
the ſubject with candor, will ſee, that it is of ſuch an extenſive nature, 

com- 
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comprehends ſo many different views, and is eſtabliſned upon ſuch a 
varicty of arguments, drawn from different parts of knowledge, that 
the true ſtate, and full reſult, of the evidence, upon the whole, cannor, 
by the nature of the thing, be reduced to one point; and conſequently, 
that taking any one narrow view of it, and judging from that, is the 
way to deccive ourſelves: and others. It is indeed as if a man were 
raſhly to pronounce, that the earth is of no regular figure whatever, 
merely from obſerving the irregularity of the Alps, and other ranges of 
mountains, which fill the eye of the traveller, while the whole globe is 
too large, and too near, for the human ſight to comprehend its general 
figure. Yet the very firſt principles of geography, ſhew, that the pro- 
tuberance of the higheſt mountain of the world, being but about three 
miles perpendicular, is no greater irregularity oper a globe eight thou- 
ſand miles in diameter, than the little roughneſſes upon an orange are 
derogations from the general roundneſs of its figure; as a mite, or other 
very ſmall inſet, might be ſuppoſed to imagine them. 7 

To conſider any complex ſubject in a partial manner, excluſive of 
any material part, and without taking in the whole of it, is not con- 
ſidering it as it is; and ſubjects will not be underſtood otherwiſe than 
as they are. Men of narrow minds may run themſelves, and deſign- 
ing men others, into endleſs labyrinths, and inextricable errors : but 
truth ſtands upon its own eternal and immoveable baſis ; and wiſdom 
will in the end be juſtified of her children. 

The whole evidence of revelation is not prophecy alone, nor miracles 
alone, nor the ſublimity of its doctrines alone, nor the purity of its pre- 
cepts alone, nor the characters of Maſes and the bees Cbriſt, and 
his apoſtles alone, nor the internal character of ſimplicity in the writ- 
ings of Scripture alone; nor any one of the other branches of proof 
alone; but the joint coincidence and accumulated effect of them all 
concentred. Now he who can bring himſelf to belief ſeriouſly, that 
ſuch a number of amazing coincidences, ſuch a variety of evidence, 
preſumptive and poſitive, circumſtantial and eſſential, collateral and di- 
rect, internal and external, ſhould by the Divine providence be ſuffered 
to concur, to the effectual and remedileſs deception of the moſt inquiſi- 
tive, judicious, and ingenuous part of mankind, muſt have ſtrange no- 
tions of the Divine oeconomy in the moral world. And he, who, in 
ſpite of the ſuper-abundant and accumulated evidence for the truth of 
revelation, will ſuffer himſelf to be miſled into oppoſition againſt it, 
merely on the account of ſome ng circumſtantial difficulty, muſt 
have no head for judging of complicated evidence ; which yet every 
man has occaſion to weigh, and to act upon almoſt every day of his 
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life. And he, who, from indirect views of any kind, labours to miſlead 
mankind into oppoſition againſt what would be infinitely to their advan- 
tage to receive, 1s the common enemy of truth, and of mankind. 

If the ſacred hiſtory of Scripture has not the internal marks of truth, 
there is no reaſon to give credit to any hiſtory in the world. And to 
queſtion the veracity of antient hiſtory in the groſs, would be (to mention 
no other abſurd conſequences) doubting whether there were any men of 
integrity in the world, till theſe four or five centuries laſt paſt. The re- 
markable co-incidence betwixt ſacred and profane hiſtory ſhews the ge- 
nuineneſs of the former; and its delivering grave and credible accounts 
of things, while many of the antient writers amuſe us with fables evi- 
dently drawn from imperfect accounts of the ſacred ſtory, plainly diſ- 
cover Scripture to have been the original from which the other is an 
imperfect copy. Of the foundation and meaſure of certainty attainable 
by teſtimony, I have treated elſewhere “. | 

The fragments of antient Phemician hiſtorians preſerved by Euſebius; 
with what we have of Zeno, . the Egyptian writers, whoſe opinions and 
accounts of things are preſerved by Diogenes Laertius, Diodorus Si- 
culus, and others; the fragments we have, aſcribed to Linus, Orpheus, 
Epicharmus; the remains of Sanchoniatbon, Beroſus, Manetho, Philo 
Byblius, Euryſus the Pythagorean, Hipparchus, Amelius the Plaioniſt, He- 
raclitus, Timæus, Chalcidicus (who writes of Moſes) Homer, Hefiod, Cal- 
limachus, Ariſtophanes, Plato, Cicero, Ovid, all theſe, in what they ſay 
of the creation, agree in the main with Me/es's account of it. Homer, 
Hęſiod, Callimachus, Ariſtobulus, Theophilus of Antioch, Lucian, Dion Caſ- 
ius, Suetonius, Foſephus, Philo, Tibullus, mention the univerſal cuſtom 
of reſting every ſeventh day. The Egyptian writers, Plato, Strabo, 
Ovid, Virgil, and others, mention the ſtate of innocence, and the Fall. 

, Philo Byblius, from Sanchoniathon, and Plutarch, ſhew, that ſeveral par- 
ticulars of the Fall were received by the moſt antient heathens. Ferdi- 
nand Mendeſius teſtifies, that many particulars relating to Adam, Eve, 
the forbidden tree, and the ſerpent, are to be found among the natives 
of Peru, and the Philippine iſlands. And the name of Adam is known 
among the Indian Brachmans, which word has been by ſome thought to 
have been a corruption of Abrabamans, and it is probable that the reli- 
gion of Zoroaſtres and the Magi is derived from that patriarch. - The 
truth of Moſess account of the flood is atteſted by Beroſus, Diodorus, 
Varro, Pliny, Plutarch, Lucian, Molo, Nicolaus Damaſcenus, and others , 
ſome of whom mention the name of Noah, the ark, and the dove. Je- 


* 
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ſepbus Acofta, and Antonio Herrera affirm, that at Cuba, Mechoana, Ni- 
caragua, and other parts of America, the memory of the flood, and the 
ark, are preſerved, and were found, with ſeveral other doctrines, of 
mere revelation, upon the firſt diſcoveries of thoſe places by the Europe- 
ans. Which, by the by, ſeems to favour the opinion of thoſe who ſup- 
poſe, that before the flood there was no great ocean dividing the Eu- 
ropean from the American continents; as we know, that revelation was 
firſt given to the Europeans, and have no reaſon to imagine the antedi- 
luvian navigation ſufficient for tranſplanting colonies to America; and 
yet theic knowledge of theſe particulars muſt have come originally from 
our ſide of the globe. But to proceed, Beroſus, Manetho, Hefiod, Ni- 
colaus Damaſcenus, and others, mention the age of the firſt men to have 
been almoſt a thouſand years. Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, Catullus, and 
others, ſpeak of an intercourſe between God and men in antient times. 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, and others ſpeak of angels. The hiſtory of the 
tower of Babel, under the poetical diſguiſe of an attempt of the giants to 
ſcale heaven, is found in Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, in the 
Sibylline oracle quoted by Foſephus. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, 
Pliny and Solinus mention the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrha. The 
hiſtory of Abraham and other patriarchs, agreeable to the writings of 
Moſes, is found in Philo Byblius from Sanchoniathon, and in Beroſus, 
Hecat aus, Damaſcenus, Artapanus, Eupolemus, Demetrius, and Juſtin from 
Trogus Pompeius, who alſo gives Joſeph's hiſtory agreeable to Scripture. 
By ſeveral of theſe the principal acts of Moſes are related. Of whom 
mention is alſo made by Manetho, Lyfmachus, Cheremon, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Longinus, Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitus. Diodorus ſpeaks of the dry- 
ing up of the Red ſea. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Philo Byblius, Ariſto- 
phanes, Tacitus, Horace, and Fuvenal, mention the ceremony of circum- 
ciſion. Euſcbius tells us, that a book was written by Eupolemus on Eli- 
fjab's miracles. The hiſtory of Jonab is in Lycophron and ZEneas Ga- 
zus. Julian the apoſtate owns that there were inſpired men among the 
Fews. Menander mentions the great drought in the time of Elijah. The 
hiſtories of David and Solomon are given in a pretty full manner in the 
remains of the Phenician Annals, and Damaſcenus's hiſtory, in Eupole- 
mus, and Dius's Phenician hiſtory, who ſpeaks of riddles or hard que- 
ftions, ſent betwixt Solomon and Hiram; of which alſo Menander the 
Epbęſian hiſtorian, Alexander Polybiſtor and others give an account. 
Hazael, king of Syria, is mentioned by Juſtin. Menander the hiſtorian 
mentions Salmanaſar, who carried the Iſraelites, or ten tribes, into that 
captivity, from which they are not yet returned. The name and expe- 


ditions of Sennacherib king of Aſſyria, are found in Beroſus's Chaldaics, 
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and Herodotus's hiſtory, which laſt relates the deſtruction of his vaſt 
army (2 Kings xvii.) with a mixture of fable. Suetonius, Tacitus, Pli- 
ny the younger, and Numenius teſtify, that there was ſuch a perſon as 
Jeſus Chriſt. His miracles are owned by Celſus, Julian the apoſtate, 
and the Fewiſh writers, who oppoſe Chriſtianity. Porphyry, though an 
enemy to the Chriſtian religion, ſays, „after Chriſt was worſhiped, no 
one received any benefit from the gods.” Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, 
Julian the apoſtate, and the Jewiſh writers, mention his being put to 
death. And Tacitus affirms that many were put to death tor their 
adherence” to his religion. A very particular, and favourable ac- 
count of the character and behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians is gi- 
ven by Pliny, in a letter to the emperor Trajan, ſtill extant. Phlegon 
in his Annals mentions the miracles of St. Peter. And St. Paul is ce- 
lebrated by Longinus among eminent orators. The hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour's life, death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, was declared by the 
apoſtles in the face of his enemies, and in the very country, where he 
lived, died, and roſe again, They wrote their accounts in Greek, which 
was univerſally underitood, and related the things, as they paſſed a 
very few years before, and which muſt have been freſh in every body's 
memory. The name of Jeſus muſt have been entered in the public 
tables, or regiſters, at his birth. To which accordingly Juſtin Martyr and 
Tertullian appeal. And the account of his death and reſurrection muſt, 
according to the cuſtom, when any thing remarkable happened in any of 
the provinces of the empire, have been ſent to the court of Rome. The 
memory of the ſlaughter of the innocents is preſerved by Auguſtus's 
remark on Herod's cruelty. The miraculous darkneſs at our Saviour's 
crucifixion (which was undoubtedly ſupernatural ; it being impoſſible 
that the ſun ſhould be eclipſed by the moon which was then in oppoſi- 
tion) is affirmed by Tertullian to have been upon record in his time 
in the public regiſters. Our Saviour is ſeveral times mentioned by 
Foſephus ; though not in ſuch a manner as ſo extraordinary a character 
deſerved. But nothing is more common than ſuch unexpected neglects 
in hiſtorians. Beſides, it is probable that Fo/ephys might be under ſome 
conſtraint in touching on the ſubject of Chrif and his religion; as he 
makes honourable mention of Fobn Baptiſt, and of James the brother of 
Jeſus; to whoſe murder he aſcribes the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

Such public paſſages as the dumbneſs inflicted on Zacharias, while 
the people were waiting without the temple ; of the wife men from the 
eaſt; of the murder of the innocents z; of our Saviour's driving ſome 
hundreds, probably, of people out of the outer court of the temple, im- 
mediately after his triumph, which _ have alarmed the whole * 
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the prodigies at his death; the dreadful end of Judas I/cariot; the 
names of the Roman emperor, and governor, of Herod, of the high 
' prieſt, of Nicodemus, of Foſeph of Arimathea, of Gamaliel, Diony/ius 
the Areopagite, Sergius Paulus, Simon Magus, Felix, King Agrippa, 
Tertullus, Gallio, and many other B of the higheſt rank mentioned 
with great freedom, ſhew, that the hiſtorians were under no apprehen- 
ſion of being detected; and, at the ſame time, eſtabliſh the genuine- 
| neſs of the New Teſtament hiſtory by chronological and geographical 
evidences. Nor would any ſet of impoſtors have overloaded their 
ſcheme with ſuch a number of circumſtances no way neceſſary to it, 
for fear of N ſome blunder, which might have detect- 
ed them. The miraculous power of inflicting death upon offenders, 
as in the caſe of Ananias and Sapphira, and blindneſs in that of Elymas, 
was not a thing to be boaſted of, if it had not been true; becauſe of 
the danger of being called to account by the civil magiſtrate. And 
that the New Teſtament hiſtory is not a forgery of latter times, is much 
better eſtabliſhed, than that the Aneid, the Metamorphoſis, and Ho- 
races works were writ in the Auguſtan age. For none of them was 
authenticated by whole churches, nor are they cited by multitudes of 
authors cotemporary with them, as the apoſtolical writings are by 
Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and the reſt, and ac- 
knowledged to be the genuine works of the authors, whoſe names 
they bear, by enemies, as Trypho, Julian the Apoſtate, and others of the 
earlieſt ages, and authenticated by ſucceeding writers through every 
following period. The numerous antient apologiſts for Chriſtianity, 
in their addreſſes to the emperors, confirm the particulars of the New 
Teſtament hiſtory by their appeals to records then extant, and perſons 
then living. And hiſtory ſhews, that thoſe appeals were ſo convincing 
as to gain the Chriſtians from time to time 4 a and mercy from the 
Emperors. | 

That the Moſaic hiſtory of the patriarchs, and their poſterity the 
Jews and Hfraelites, is genuine, is in a manner viſible at this day from 
the preſent circumſtances of that part of them, who are diſtinguiſhed 
from all other people, I mean the Jews, or the poſterity of the two tribes : 
for thoſe of the ten, are, according to the predictions of prophecy, at 
preſent undiſtinguiſhed, though hereafter to be reſtored with their brethren 
the Jews to their own land. There is no ſuch minute and circumſtantial 
proof, that the Halians are the deſcendents of the antient Romans, or the 
French of the Gauls. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the miraculous and ſupernatural parts of 
the ſacred ſtory depend on the very ſame authority as the common, 
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and are accordingly related in the ſame manner ; and the whole hangs 

ſo together, and reſts on the ſame foundation, that they muſt either 
be _ true, or both falſe. But no one ever imagined the latter to be 
the caſe, 

The ſimplicity of the Scripture accounts of the moſt ſtriking and 
amazing events any where related, their being deſcribed in the ſame art- 
leſs and unaffefted manner as the common occurrences of the hiſto 
is at leaſt a very ſtrong preſumption, that the relators had no deſign of 
any kind, but to give a true repreſentation of facts. Had Moſes, the 
moſt antient of hiſtorians, had any deſign to impoſe upon mankind, 
could he, in his account of the creation, the flood, the deſtruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrha by fire from heaven, of the eſcape of the Mraelitiſh 
people from Egyptian tyranny, and their paſſage through the wilderneſs 
under his own conduct (a retreat more remarkable than that of the ten 
thouſand under Xenophon, which makes ſuch a figure in hiſtory) could 
the relator of theſe —— events have avoided expatiating and flouriſh- 
ing upon ſuch aſtoniſhing ſcenes, had they been mere invention ? Would 
the fabulous writer of a ſet of adventures, of which himſelf was the 
fictitious hero, have ſpoke of himſelf with the modeſty which appears 
in the Moſaic hiſtory ? Would he have repreſented himſelf as capable 
of timidity, diffidence, or paſſion ? Would he have immortaliſed his 
own weakneſſes? Had the inventor of the ſcripture account of Mra- 
ham, and his poſterity, intended his fiftitious hiſtory as an encomium 
upon that people, as Virgil did his ZEneid on his countrymen, would 
he have repreſented them as a perverſe, diſobedient people, ſo of- 
ten under the diſpleaſure of their God ; condemned to wander fort 
years, and periſh at laſt to the number of many thouſands in the wil- 
derneſs, to the ſeeming diſparagement of the wiſdom of their leader; 
ever deviating into the worſhip of idols, contrary to what might have 
been expected from the numerous miracles wrought in their favour by 
the true God, a circumſtance very improper to be dwelt on, as being 
likely to bring the truth of thoſe miracles into queſtion with ſuperficial 
readers ? 

Would the inventors of the New Teſtament hiſtory, ſuppoſing it a 
fiction, have given an account of ſuch a ſeries of miracles in the cool 
and unaffected manner they do, had they not Been genuine? Could 
they have avoided ſome flights of fancy in deſcribing ſuch wonders, as 
the feeding of thouſands with almoſt nothing ; the curing of diſeaſes, 
calming of tempeſts, driving evil ſpirits from their holds, and calling 
the dead out of their graves with a word? Could they have given an. 
account of the barbarities inflicted on the moſt innocent and amiable 
"oe 
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of all characters, without working up their narration to the pitch of a 
tragedy ? | 

Muſt not a man be out of his wits before he could think of writing 
a ſet of grave directions about the conduct of miraculous and ſuperna- 
tural gifts, as of ſpeaking foreign languages, which the 1 had 
never learned; foretelling future events, and the like; muſt not a man 
be diſtracted, who, in our times, when no ſuch miraculous gifts ſubſiſt, 
ſhould write of them as common and unqueſtionable ? This the apo- 
ſtle Paul, one of the moſt judicious writers of antiquity, ſacred, or 
profane, does in a variety af places ; mentioning them incidentally and 
without going out of his way to prove the exiſtence of them, and even 
depreciating them in compariſon with moral virtues. What is to be 
concluded from hence, but that thoſe miraculous gifts were at that time 
as notorious, and common, as perhaps the knowledge of mathematics, 
or any other ſcience, is now among, us ? 

Miracles being a very important part of the evidence for revelation, 
it is proper to conſider a little that ſubject. And firſt, one would 
wonder, that ever it ſhould have occurred to any perſon, that the proof 
from miracles is a weak or ſuſpicious one, ſuppoſing the miracles to 
be really ſuch, and nothing inconſiſtent in the doctrine they are 
brought in proof of. For nothing ſeems more reaſonable to expect, 
than that, if the Author of nature ſhould chooſe to be likewiſe 
author of a revelation, he ſhould ſhew his concern in the eſtabliſh- 
ment or promulgation of ſuch revelation, by exerting that power over 
nature, which we know he is poſſeſſed of, and for which we believe 
and adore him, as the Author of nature. Can any thing be more 
reaſonable to expect, than that He, who firſt breathed into man the 
breath of life, ſhould, in order to aſſure mankind, that a particular 
meſſage comes from Him, give power to thoſe he employs in carrying 
ſuch meſſage, to reſtore life to the dead; or than that He, who made 
the elements of the natural world, ſhould authenticate his revealed laws 
by giving to thoſe, whom he employs in promulgating them, a power 
over nature, a command of the elements of air and water; ſo that 
winds may ceaſe to rage, and waves to roll at their word ? There is 
indeed all the reaſon in the world to believe, that thoſe very objectors 
againſt the propriety of miracles, as a proof of a revelation coming 
from God, would have found fault with Chriſtianity, had there been 
no account of miracles in Scripture, as deficient in one very ſtrong and 
convincing evidence of a Divine original. 

The proper definition of ſuch a miracle as may be ſuppoſed to be 
worked by Divine authority for proof of a revelation from God, is, 
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An immediate and extraordinary effect of power ſuperior to all human; 
exhibited in preſence of a competent number of credible witneſſes, in 
ſuch manner as to be ſubject to their deliberate examination; expreſsly 
declared to be intended for eſtabliſhing a doctrine in itſelf reaſonable, and 
uſeful for the improvement of mankind in virtue. 

Firſt a proper miracle, in the theological ſenſe, muſt be an imme- 
diate and extraordinary effect of power, exhibited expreſsly for the 
purpoſe. For the application of any of the conſtant and regular powers 
or properties of natural bodies, in however artful, or to common peo- 
mo inconceivable, a manner, is no miracle; elſe all the arts, eſpecial- 
y chemiſtry, might be ſaid to be ſyſtems of miracles. The pretended 
miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of ſaint Januarius, with which 
the prieſts in popiſh countries yearly delude the ignorant people, is no 
more than the natural effect of a certain liquor dropped upon a maſs of 


a particular gummy, or reſinous ſubſtance, which diſſolves in a manner 


as little miraculous, as that of a Jump of ſugar, upon which water is 
dropped. But to proceed. The miraculous work performed muſt be 
the effect of a power ſuperior to all human. It is not neceſſary, that it 
be ſuperior to angelic power. Becauſe our beſt notions of the Divine 
oeconomy lead us to believe, that ſpiritual beings are the inſtruments 
of God for the advantage of mankind. So that while we believe this, 
ro queſtion a miracle performed by a good angel, would be infulting 
Heaven itſelf. And we may reaſonably conclude from the tendency of 


the doctrine or laws to be eſtabliſhed, whether the miracle is wrought 


by a good or evil being, according to our Saviour's reaſoning, Math. 
xii. 25. A miracle performed in confirmation of a doctrine tending to 
promote and eſtabliſh virtue in the world, and to defeat the deſigns 
which evil beings may have againſt mankind; may reaſonably be con- 
cluded to be wrought by the power, not of a fiend, but a good ſpirit, 
and contrariwiſe. For it is reaſonable to expect a being to exert his 

wer for the advancement of what is agreeable to his own character, 
and not for the contrary purpoſe. 

Some miracles may be conceived not to be clearly, and indiſputably, 
above all human power ; and yet to be genuine miracles. Some of the 
works of Moſes were ſuch, that the Egyptian artiſts could imitate them 
in ſome manner, deluſive indeed, and defective; but which rendered it 
at leaſt diſputable whether they were wholly above human power, or 
not. Nor is it neceſſary, that every divine miſſion be ſo authenticated 
as to put its genuineneſs beyond all poſſible queſtion. It is enough, if 
upon the whole, there be a conſiderable overballance of credibility. For, 


after all, dire& revelations of all kinds, are ever to be conſidered as 
- exuberan- 
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exuberancies of Divine goodneſs; as advantages beyond what rational 
agents, in moſt caſes, have any ground to expect; and are therefore 
by no means to be thought deficient, if they want this or that evidence, 
and be not attended with all the circumftances of conviction which our 
fantaſtical imaginations could invent. The leaſt and loweſt degree of 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance is more than we had any reaſon to expect, or 
pretence to demand. And had we never been bleſt with any clear 
and extenſive revelation, we ſhould have been altogether without ex- 
con in acting a wicked part, and ſtifling the light of natural con- 
cience. 

Others of the Scripture miracles, and thoſe by far the moſt conſi- 
derable part, are ſuch as to be clearly and unqueſtionably above all 
human power. Of this ſort are the dividing of the Red ſea, the curing 
inveterate diſeaſes with a word, and raiſing the dead. 

A miracle ought (in order to its being received by thoſe who were 
not eye - witneſſes) to have been wrought in the preſence of ſuch a num- 
ber of credible witneſſes, as to render it unlikely that there ſhould have 
been any deluſion. Though it may be poſſible, that the ſenſes of one 
or two perſons may be deceived, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe of 
any number ſhould. And the greater the number of the witneſſes is 
(ſuppoſing them credible) the probability of their being all at the ſame 
time under a deluſion, becomes the leſs, till it comes to be wholly in- 
credible and inconceiveable. And then their teſtimony becomes unqueſti- 
onable. This neceſſary condition effectually excludes ſuch pretended mi- 
racles as thoſe of Mabomel's viſion, which paſſed wholly without witneſs. 
For our Saviour's reaſoning is undeniably juſt ; if a man bear record of 
himſelf, his record is not true; that is, the mere aſſertion of a perſon, 
who, for any thing that appears, may be intereſted to decetve, is not 
a ſufficient ground of —_ On this account alſo that moſt mon- 
ſtrous inſult upon all the ſenſes and faculties of mankind, Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, is effectually cut off from all pretenſions to the character of 
a miracle. For the wafer is ſo far from having been ever turned into 
a whole Chriſt before any credible witneſs, or witneſſes ; that every per- 
ſon before whom it has been attempted or pretended to be done, has had, 
or might have had, the aſſurances of both ſenſe and underſtanding, that 
it remained ſtill as much wafer as ever. 

The witneſſes of a miracle muſt be credible. They muſt be under 
no viſible temptation to deceive ; and they muſt be perſons of ſuch un- 
derſtanding as to be equal to the examination of the pretended miracle. 
The pretended miracles of the papiſts may on very juſt grounds be ſuſ- 
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pods as we know, what immenſe profits that worldly church gets by 
eluding the people. The workers of the Scripture miracles were under 
no temptation to bribe witneſſes, but quite to the contrary. For they 
all loſt, and none of them gained any thing ſecular by their works. Moſes 
forſook the court of Pharaoh, to wander many years in a wilderneſs, and 
die there. The prophets ſuffered perſecution and death for their plainneſs 
in reproving the faſhionable vices of their times. The bleſſed Saviour of 
the world, and his apoſtles, and the firſt proſelytes to Chriſtianity, ex- 
poſed themſelves to every kind of affliction and diſtreſs, and to violent 
and infamous deaths. So that they cannot, with any ſhadow of reaſon, 
be ſuſpected of having bribed witneſſes to teſtify to their miracles; nor 
indeed had they any ſecular advantage to offer in order to gain pro- 

ſelytes. - | 
The witneſſes of a ſuppoſed miracle, muſt, in order to its credibility, 
be ſuppoſed perſons of ſuch underſtanding, as to be equal to the exami- 
nation of the fact. Now the Scripture-miracles were performed before 
ſuch numbers, that according to the common courſe of human capaci- 
ties, they muſt have been ſeen and examined by many perſons, not only 
of ſufficient underſtanding for enquiring into a ſimple fact, but of more 
ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity than ordinary. Nor was there any ſuperior capa- 
city neceſſary to determine whether the Red: ſea was really miraculouſly 
divided, when the thouſands of J rael paſſed through it in full march, 
and ſaw the waters as a wall on their right hand, and on their left. Nor 
was there any occaſion for great ſagacity to convince thoſe who ſaw 
ſome hundreds of diſeaſed pe healed with a word, that real miracles 
were wrought. Nor was the ay ſubtlety of diſcernment neceſſary to 
convince the diſciples of Cr who had converſed with him for ſeveral 
years, who heard him 8 as never man ſpoke, that he, who after 
his death appeared to ſeveral hundreds together, and often converſed 
intimately with the eleven, for ſix weeks, was the ſame perſon, their 
well known Lord and Maſter, whom they ſaw crucified on mount 
Calvary. 
It is ſaid in the above definition of a proper miracle, that, in order to 
credibility, it is neceſſary, that the effect be ſuch as to be ſubject to the 
full examination of the ſpectators. There are very few of the Scripture- 
miracles that were not of too ſubſtantial and permanent a nature, to be 
in any manner imitated by the præſtigiæ, or tricks of impoſtors. A ſud- 
den appearance, for a ſhort time, of any ſtrange and unaccountable 
kind, might be queſtioned. | But a body diſeaſed for many years, cured 
with a word, a withered limb reſtored in a moment, a diſtracted brain 
inſtantly redreſſed, a dzmon authoritatively diſpoſſeſſed, a man four 
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days buried, recalled to life; theſe are effects of power too ſubſtantial to be 
miſtaken; and too laſting to be ſuſpected of having paſſed through a 
too ſuperficial examination. | 
utly, it is ſaid in the above definition of a proper and credible mi- 
x ht it muſt be declared by the worker of it to be wrought ex- 
ſsly in confirmation of ſome particular doctrine, which doctrine muſt 
Ee ſuch as to commend itſelf to the unprejudiced reaſon of mankind, 
and to bear the marks of a revelation worthy of God, and uſeful for 
men. A miracle, or wonderful effect, connected with no particular 
doctrine, is to be called a natural or artificial phænomenon, or a prodigy; 
not a miracle in a theological ſenſe, which laſt alone is what we are at 
preſent concerned with. 

No miracle whatever, nor any number of miracles, would be ſuffici- 
ent to prove twice two to be five. Becauſe we are more clearly and un- 
doubtedly certain of the proportions of numbers, than of any thing ſu- 
pernatural. And all miracles are ſupernatural. And it would be ab- 
turd to imagine that the infinitely wiſe Author of reaſon ſhould expect 
us to queſtion the certain information of our reaſon upon evidence Jeſs 
certain. 

Again, if miracles are pretended to be wrought in proof of a doc- 
trine which leads to any vicious or impious practice, as we may, by a 


Proper examination, and due uſe of our faculties, be more certain, that 


fuch a doctrine cannot be from God, than we can be, that a pretended 
miracle, in ſupport of it, is from him, it is plain, we are to reject both 
the doctrine and pretended miracle, as inſufficient againſt the clear and 
unqueſtionable dictates of reaſon. But if miracles anſwering in every 


part the above definition, are wrought before credible witneſſes, in ex- 
preſs atteſtation of a doctrine, though not diſcoverable by reaſon, yet not 


contradictory to it, and tending to the advancement of virtue and hap- 


pineſs, we ought in any reaſon to conclude ſuch miracles, when properly 
atteſted, to have been performed by the power of God, or of ſome be- 


ing authoriſed by him ; and may judge ourlelves fate in receiving them 
as ſuch ; becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that God would leave his creatures 
in a ſtate obnoxious to remedileſs deluſion ; nay, we cannot but think it 
criminal to neglect, or oppoſe, miracles in ſuch a manner attefled, or 

the doctrine intended to be eſtabliſhed by thein. 


It has been objected againſt the account, we have in Scripture of in- 


numerable miracles performed by Moſes, and the prophets, Chriſt, and 


his apoſtles , That it is not likely, they ſhould be true, becauſe we have 


none ſuch in our times. That as we have no experience of miracles, we 


have no reaſon to believe that ever there were any performed. | 
Sup- 
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Suppoſing it were ſtrictly true, that we have no experience, or ocu- 
lar conviction, of the poſſibility of miracles, which is by no means to 
be taken for granted; thoſe who urge this objection, would do well to 
conſider, before they embark their unbelief upon it, how far it will car- 
ry them. If, becauſe we ſee no miracles now, we may ſafely argue, that 
there never were any, it will be as good ſenſe to ſay, Becauſe we 
now ſee an earth, a ſun, moon, and ſtars ; there never was a time, when 
they were not ; there never was a time, when the Divine wiſdom governed 
his natural, or moral ſyſtem otherwiſe than he does now; there are no 
different ſtates of things, nor any different exigencies in conſequence of 
thoſe differences it is abſurd to conceive of any change in any one par- 
ticular, or in the general oeconomy of the univerſe. Is this rea- 
ſoning ? PPT. 

The account we have in the New Teſtament, of the dæmoniacs mira- 
culouſly cured by our Saviour, has, particularly, been thought to pinch 
ſo hard, that ſome have, in order to get rid of the difficulty, attempted, 
(in my humble 13 altogether unwarrantably) to explain away the 
whole doctrine of poſſeſſion by ſpirits. How comes it, ſay the objec- 
tors, that we read of ſuch numbers of perſons in Chrifs time poſſeſſed 
with dæmons; while we have no inſtances of any ſuch in our days? To 
this ſome gentlemen, whole abilities I ſhould be proud to equal, and of 
whoſe ſincere belief of Chriſtianity I have no more doubt, than of my 
own, have given an anſwer, which I cannot help thinking extremely 
hurtful to the cauſe. *©* The dæmoniacs,“ ſay thoſe gentlemen, ® were 
e no more than mad people, who were not then, nor are now, poſſeſſed 
e with ſpirits, any more than other diſeaſed perſons. Their being ſpoke 
of as poſſeſſed, was no other than a common way of expreſſing their 
&« diſeaſe or diſtreſs; and the diſpoſſeſſing them, was only the cure; 
& which, was ſtill miraculous.” But, if any man can reconcile this no- 
tion with the accounts we have from the evangeliſts, he muſt have a key, 
which I own, I am not maſter of. That a ſet of grave hiſtorians, ſacred 
hiſtorians, ſhould fill up their narration with accounts of what was ſaid 
by ſuch a number of madmen; that thoſe madmen ſhould univerſally 
ſpeak to better purpoſe, than the bulk of thoſe, who were. in their 
lenſes ; that they ſhould at once, the firſt moment they caſt their eyes on 
our Saviour, know him to be the Chrift, while ſome even of his own 
diſciples hardly knew what to think of him ; that our Saviour himſelf 


ſhould enumerate his caſting out evil ſpirits, beſides curing diſeaſes, as a 


miracle entirely ſeparate, and of its own kind, and mention his conqueſt 
over Satan and his wicked ſpirits; as a mark of his being the true Me- 
ſiab; that he ſhould allow his diſciples to continue in a miſtake with 
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reſpect to a point of ſuch conſequence z that he ſhould adviſe them to 
rejoice more in the thought of their names being written m heaven, than 
in their having received power over ſpirits, without telling them at the 
ſame time, that they were altogether in a miſtake about their having re- 
ceived any ſuch power ; that we ſhould be gravely told that the madneſs 
(not the ſpirits) which poſſeſſed the men in the tombs, intreated 
our Saviour to ſend it into the herd of ſwine ; that the madneſs (not the 
ſpirits) ſhould fo often intreat and adjure him not to ſend it to the place 
of torment before the time, that is, probably, before the laſt judg- 
ment, or perhaps an earlier period ſpoken of in the Apocalypſe ; that all 
theſe ſolemn accounts ſhould be given in ſuch a hiſtory, and nothing to 
| ſhew them to be figurative, nor, as far as I can ſee, any poſſibility of 
at all underſtanding them otherwiſe than literally; ſeems wholly unac- 
countable. Nor can I help thinking that the ſolution is incomparably 
harder to grapple with than the difficulty. I deny not, that there are 
paſſages in the goſpels, where a diſeaſe is in one place ſpoken of as an in- 
fliction of an evil ſpirit, and in another as a mere diſeaſe. But this does 
not at all affect the point in diſpute z becauſe the queſtion is not, Whe- 
ther the dæmoniacs ſpoken of in the goſpels were not perſons labouring 
under a bodily complaint beſides the poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits ; but, 
Whether the people ſaid to be poſſeſſed, were at all poſſeſſed, or not. 
If a perſon, whoſe brain was diſtempered, was likewiſe poſſeſſed with an 
evil Fo rit, he might with ſufficient propriety be ſpoke of in one place as 
a tune, and in another as a dæmoniac. : 5 
I ſhould humbly judge it a much more eaſy and natural way of get- 
ting over this difficulty, to proceed upon our Saviour's anſwer to his 
diſciples concerning the man born blind. Neither did this man ſin,” 
ſays he (in any extraordinary manner) „nor his parents; but that the 
« works of God might be made manifeſt in him.” If the whole human 
ſpecies are offenders, and at all times deſerving of puniſhment, where is 
the difficulty of conceiving, that it might be ſuitable to the Divine 
ſcheme of government, that at the time of our Saviour's appearance, or 
any other period, a greater variety of puniſhments might be ſuffered to 
fall upon a guilty race of beings, and afterwards, through the Divine 
mercy, their ſufferings might be abated. Particularly, is there not even 
a propriety in God's giving to Satan and his angels, the antient and in- 
veterate oppoſers of the Meſſiab, and his kingdom, a ſhort triumph 
over mankind, in order to render the Meſſiab's victory over him more 
conſpicuous, and more glorious. © This I ſay on the ſuppoſition, that 
poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits was altogether peculiar to thoſe antient times; 


and that there is at preſent abſolutely no ſuch thing in any country in the 
| world. 
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world. But, before any perſon can poſitively affirm, that there. is no 
ſuch thing in our times, as poſſeſſion by ſpirits, he muſt be ſure of his 
knowing perfectly the natures and powers of ſpirits, and be able to ſhew 
the abſolute impoſſibility of a ſpirit's having communication with embo- 
died minds; and muſt be capable of ſhewing, that all the ſymptoms 
and appearances in diſeaſes, in madneſs, and in dreams, are utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the notion of ſpirits having any concern with our ſpecies- 
Now to eſtabliſh this negative, will be ſo far from being eaſy to do, 
that, on the contrary, univerſal opinion, as well as probability, and the 
whole current of revelation, are on the oppoſite ſide. Who can ſay, 
that it is abſurd to imagine ſuch a ſtate of the human frame, eſpecially 
of the brain, as may give ſpiritual agents an opportunity of making im- 
preſſions upon the mind? Who can ſay, that ſleep may not lay the mind 
open to the impreſſions of foreign beings; and that waking again may 
not, by ſome laws of nature unknown to us, exclude their communi- 
cations? Who can ſay, that part (I do not fay all) of the ſymptoms in 
phrenetic, epileptic, lunatic, and melancholic caſes, eſpecially in the 
more violent paroxyſms, may not be owing to the agency of ſpirits ? 


Were this to be allowed, it would not at all vacate the uſe of medicines, 
or dieting. For if the acceſs of ſpirits to our minds depends upon the 
ſtate of our bodies, which it is no way abſurd to ſuppoſe, it is evident, 
an alteration in the ſtate of the body may prevent their acceſs to our 
minds, and deprive them of all power over us; and in that light medi- 


cines and regimen may be effectual even againſt ſpirits, ſo far as they 
may be concerned, by being fo againſt the natural diſorder of the frame 


occaſioned merely by the diſeaſe. So that there may, for any thing we 


know to the contrary, be dreams, in which foreign agents may be con- 
cerned, and there may be others occaſioned by mere fumes of indigeſtion, 
as the poet ſpeaks. There may be epileptics, and maniacs, who are 
ſo from mere obſtructions and diſorders in the brain and nerves ; and 


there may at this day be others attacked by thoſe maladies, whoſe diſtreſs- 


may be heightened by wicked ſpirits. The amazing ſtrength of even 


women, and youths, in ſome of their violent fits, ſeems to countenance - 


a ſuſpicion, that ſomething acts in them, ſeparate from their own natu- 


ral force, and which is hardly to be accounted for from any extraordinary 


flow of animal ſpirits. And why in Scripture we ſhould have ſo many. 
accounts of revelations communicated in dreams; from whence probably, 
the Heathens, ever ſince Homer, have had the ſame notion; ſeems unac- 
countable upon any other foot, than that of ſuppoſing ſome natural me- 
chanical connexion between a particular ſtate of the bodily frame, and 
communications from ſeparate ſpirits. The behaviour of the prophet 
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in the Old Teſtament, who calls for an inſtrument of muſic, when he 
waits for an inſpiration, does likewiſe countenance the ſame notion. As 
if the natural effect of meJody was to open the way to the mind in a 
mechanical manner, in order to the more full admiſſion of the ſu- 
natural communications. To conclude what I would ſay on the 
difficulty of the dzmoniacs in the goſpel-hiſtory, I do not pretend 
to decide which is the true ſolution. All I contend for is, That to 
explain away the reality of the preſence of ſpirits, is, in my opinion, 
unwarrantable and dangerous, and removing a leſs difficulty, to put a 
greater in its place. "IS 
To return to the general objection, I was upon before this digreſſion, 
which was, That we have no reaſon to believe there ever were any mi- 
racles, becauſe we have no experience of any in our times; I have to ſay 
farther, that the objection is not founded upon truth; at leaſt not upon an 
unqueſtionable truth. For many perſons of good judgment have de- 
clared it to be their opinion, that among the innumerable fictitious ac- 
counts of ſupernatural appearances, and prodigies, ſome, even in theſe 
later ages, are in ſuch a manner authenticated, that to deny them, a man 
muſt deny every information he can receive by any means whatever, be- 
ſides his own immediate ſenſes, or direct intuition, which does not ſeem 
highly rational. Beſides, are not the completions of a multitude of pro- 
phecies, which we have at this day extant before our eyes, as the pre- 
dicted, laſting ruinous ſtate of Babylon and Tyre, the total ſubjection, 
to the lateſt ages, of the once illuſtrious kingdom of Egypt, the re- 
maining marks of the general deluge; the unequalled and unac- 
countable condition of the Fews for ſo long a period of time; the 
eſtabliſhment, and continuance to the end of the world, of the Chriſtian 
religion, are not theſe ſtanding miracles conſpicuous in our times? But 
of this more elſewhere, Upon the whole, it is evident, that if the ob- 
jection was founded on truth, it could not be valid; becauſe different 
periods may require different meaſures of government; and to ſay that 
there could never have been any miracles, becauſe there are none now 
(were it true, that there are no effects of miraculous interpqptions re- 
maining in our times) would be as abſurd, as to ſay, that the axis of the 
earth muſt point exactly the ſame way it did two thouſand years 
ago ; whereas the obſervations of antient aſtronomers have put the doc- 
trine of its continual change of direction, and the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes, out of all poſſible doubt. But if the objection is not found- 
ed upon truth, it muſt of courſe fall to the ground. 
Prophecy is a miraculous hiſtory, or account of events before they 
happen, This being unqueſtionably above the reach of human capa- 
City, 
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city, it is a proper and convincing evidence, that the revelation, in which 
it is given, is not a human production. To pretend to determine the 
foundation, or the modus, of the preſcience of the actions of free agents, 
may be wholly out of our reach in the preſent ſtate. But we can form 
fome conception of its being poſſible, in ſome ſuch manner as the follow- 
ing, though it may not perhaps be ſafe to affirm, that the following is 
the true account of it. 

Do we not commonly ſee inſtances of very ſound judgments paſſed 
by wiſe men on the future conduct of others? May we not ſuppoſe, that 
angels, or other beings of ſuperior reach, may be capable, from their 
more exact knowledge of human nature, to 2 a much more certain 
judgment of the future behaviour of our ſpecies? And is there any 
thing leſs to be expected, than that He who made us, who perfectly 
knows our frame, who immediately perceives the moſt ſecret motions 
of our minds, and likewiſe foreſees with the utmoſt exactneſs, and with- 
out a poſſibility of being deceived, the whole preceeding and concurrent 
circumſtances in which any of his creatures can at any future time be 
engaged (as it is evident, that all things are the effect of his directing 
providence, except the actions of free creatures, to whom he has given 
liberty and power of action within a certain ſphere) is any thing leſs to 
be expected, I ſay, than that our infinitely wiſe Creator ſhould form a 
judgment, ſuitable to his wiſdom, of the future conduct of his crea- 
tures? And to imagine that this judgment ſhould at all affect the future 
behaviour of the creature, ſeems as groundleſs as to conclude that one 
created being's judging of the future conduct of another ſhould actually 
influence and over-rule his conduct. The judgment is by the ſuppoſi- 
tion formed upon the character of the perſon judged of; not the cha- 
racter influenced by the judgment. There are ſome paſſages of Scrip- 


ture, which ſeem to lead us to this manner of conception of this diffi- 


cult point. 

When David (1 Sam. xxii. 12.) purſued by the inveterate hatred of 
king Saul, conſulted the oracle, whether, if he took refuge in the city 
of Keilah, the people of that city would give him up to his enemy ; the 
anſwer he received was, That they would. It is plain in this caſe, that 
the Divine preſcience of the conduct of that people in the event of Da- 
vid's truſting himſelf in their hands, did not ariſe from God's having 
decreed, that they ſhould give up David: for if it had been decreed, it 
muſt have come to paſs. Nor was their treachery foreknown becauſe it 
was future. For it was not future, having been diſappointed, and ne- 

ver coming to be executed. Nor could it be eventually predetermined, 


that in caſe of David's entering into the city, the people ſhould give him 
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up into the hands of his enemy. For the event ſhews, that it was not the 
Divine ſcheme, that he ſhould fall into the ſnare, but that he ſhould eſ- 
cape it. There ſeems nothing therefore left to conclude, bur that the 
Divine preſcience of the conduct of the people of Keilah was founded in 
a thorough and perfect inſight into the treacherous character of that peo- 
le, and perhaps the knowledge ef actual deſigns formed by them to 
tray David into the hands of the king. | | 
Again, when God foretells (Gen. xviii. 19.) that Abraham would 
* command his houſhold after him, and they would keep the way of 
de the Lord;” He plainly ſhews upon what that preſcience was ground- 
ed, in ſaying, 1 — him, that he will command, &c.“ That is, I 
ſo fully know his zeal and affection for the true God, that I foreſee, he 
will ſetup and ſupport my worſhip in his family, and injoin it his poſ- 
terity, in oppoſition to the idolatry and polytheiſm which prevails among 
the heathen around. | | 
In the ſame manner, in the New Teſtament, though the apoſtle Paul 
foretells, that there ſhould not be a life loſt of thoſe who ſailed with him, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the tempeſt ; we find afterwards, that 


the prediction depended upon the ſailors ſtaying in the ſhip. So that 


robably what was foreſeen, was, that the ſhip and crew might be ſaved 
by the ſkill of the failors, and that if they deſerted it, it muſt pe- 


Theſe, and other paſſages, which might be quoted, ſeem to favour 
the preceeding attempt to ſolve part of the difficulty of the Divine pre- 


ſcience of the actions of free creatures. But it muſt ſtill be confeſſed, 


that the ſubje& is involved in ſuch intricacies as we ſhall not in all 


probability be able to clear up in the preſent ſtate. However it be, 


we are not immediately concerned with any thing, but what may affect 
our doing our duty. And that neither preſcience, nor any thing elſe, 
does any way abridge our freedom in performing that, and fo ſecuring 
our final happineſs, we need not uſe any reaſoning to be convinced. We 
have no other aſſurance that we exiſt, than feeling. And we have the 
ſame for our freedom. Every man feels, that in all his actions, whether 
virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, he is naturally free. And what we 
feel we cannot bring ourſelves ſeriouſly to doubt, if we would; though 
we may cavil at any thing. | 
That many parts of Scripture-prophecy, not yet accompliſhed, are 
obſcure,. and of doubtful PEI 1 ſo that the moſt learned inter- 
preters are divided in their ſentiments about what may be intended by 


them; muſt be acknowledged. And that this is no more, than might 


have been expected, will appear by conſidering, that had many future 
| events 
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events been too clearly predicted, the obſtinacy of men might have 
rendered miracles neceſſary upon every occaſion to bring about the 
completion of them. | 

With all the pretended obſcurity of prophecy, there are ſtill enough 
of unqueſtionable and conſpicuous completions, to ſhew, that the pre- 
dictions of Scripture were given, not by chance, nor by bold conjecture, 
nor by partial informations from evil ſpirits, as ſome have thought was the 
caſe of tome of the reſponſes of the heathen oracles; but by One, who 
ſaw through futurity, down to the moſt diſtant periods, from the time 
of their being given out; by Him, who holds the reins of government 
in his own hand. The few following examples may ſerve as a proof 
of this. 

Moſes, in his account of the deluge, (Gen. viii. 21, 22.) aſſures man- 
kind, in the name of God, that there ſhould never be another uni- 
verſal flood ; but that the four ſeaſons of the year, and the revolutions 
of day and night, ſhould go on without interruption to the end of 
the world. This is one of thoſe predictions, which could not have 
been written ſince the event, as has been pretended, in derogation of 
ſome others ; the period taken in by it not being yet concluded. And con- 
ſidering the extraordinary wiſdom ſo conſpicuous in the character of 
Moſes, it does not ſeem conceivable, that he, who expeCted to have 
the opinion of future ages as an inſpired perſon, -ſhould, without Di- 
vine authority, have ventured his whole character upon ſuch an affir- 
mation as this, which he could have let alone ; leſt the event ſhould 
have detected him for an impoſtor, For how could he know, without 
inſpiration, what change in nature might happen, which might totally 
change the courſe of days, nights, and ſeaſons ? How could he know, 
that there might not happen ſome ſuch revolution in his own times, to 
the utter ruin of his character as a prophet ? How could he know, 
that another deluge might not come according to the order of -nature ; 
and as he had publiſhed the account of the preſervation of Noah and 
his-family in the ark, was it not natural to expect, that upon the leaſt 
appearance of ſuch another judgment, people would ſet about making 
arks for their own ſafety, which would have proved the total degrading 
of his character, as a prophet, and a lawgiver. The event hitherto 
has anſwered the prediction, and, in all probability, future ages will 
fully prove it to have been given from God. 

The ſame wiſe lawgiver of the Jews founded a very important part 
of that conſtitution in a manner extremely injudicious, and improvi- 
dent, if we ſuppoſe him not to have acted upon Divine authority. 
What I refer to, is his confining the * which he declares 46 

HE 
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be everlaſting, to the ſingle family of Aaron. Had he not done this 
upon Divine authority, he muſt have run an obvious hazard of the 
downfall of the religious polity he was ſetting up, by the poſſible failure 
of male iſſue in Aaron's family, who had only two ſons, Eleazar and 
Irbamar. This part of the Moſaic conſtitution may therefore be conſi- 
dered as a — 1 that in a courſe of ſeveral thouſand years, there 
ſhould not be wanting male iſſue proceeding from one ſingle family, at 
that time conſiſting only of two perſons. Had this prediction failed; 
had theſe two perſons, or their poſterity, been cut off, by natural 
death, or by an enemy, the whole Jewiſh oeconomy mult have ſunk, 
for want of a prieſthood, and all the prophecies had been falſified, or 
had never been given. 

In the book of Jeremiah, chap. L. and following, it is foretold, that 
Babylon, the greateſt city, and ſeat of the greateſt empire at that time 
in the world, ſhould not only be deſtroyed, but that it ſhould never 
be again inhabited. Which laſt particular no man of prudence or 
judgment would have ventured his credit as a prophet upon, when he 
could have avoided giving any ſuch prediction, unleſs he had been by 
Divine inſpiration aſſured of what he affirmed. For nothing could 
well be imagined more improbable, than that the ſeat of the empire of 
the world ſhould be deſtroyed ; and ſtill more unlikely was it, that it 
ſhould never be rebuilt. But the event ſhews the truth of the prophecy. 
And this prediction is likewiſe one of thoſe of which it cannot be pre- 
tended that it was written ſince the event. 5 

In Ezek. xxx. 13. it is expreſsly foretold, that there ſhould be no 
« more a prince of the land of Egypt.” No man of judgment would 
have ventured, without authority, his credit upon ſuch an aſſeveration, 
as he could have been wholly ſilent on the head. For who could know, 
without inſpiration, that there ſhould never more a prince a native of 
Egypt, fit on the throne of that kingdom ? The event however has 
verified the prediction. For ſoon after the time when it was given, 
Db. was made a province of the Perfian empire, and has been govern- 
ed ever ſince by foreigners, having been, ſince the fall of the Perſſan 
monarchy, ſubject ſucceſſively to the Macedonians, the Saracens, the 
Mamalukes, and the Turks, who poſſeſs it at preſent. This is one of 
thoſe prophecies againſt which it cannot be objected, that it is poſſible it 
may have been written ſince the event. 

In the xxvi® chap. of Ezekiel it is foretold, that the great and power- 
ful city of Tyre, at that time the general reſort of traders, and mart of 
the world, ſhould be #terly deſolate, ſo as to be a place for the ſpreading 
of nets, and ſhould never more be rebuilt, This prediction, at the time 


it 
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it was given, ſo utterly improbable, has been literally fulfilled, as 
may be ſeen in Maundrell's Voyage. And Dr. Pococte, now living, 
Jays, in his Travels in the Eaft, that as he failed by the place 
where it formerly ſtood, he ſaw the ruins of it covered with fiſhing 
nets. : 

The Scriptures of both old and new Teſtament are full of predic- 
tions of the diſperſion of the Jews for a long period of time, as a pu- 
niſhment for their vices, and of their being at laſt reſtored to their 
own land in great triumph and happineſs. So early as the days of 
Moſes, whoſe æra profane hiſtory confirms to have been about the 
time we place it, viz. above three thouſand years ago, we have pre- 
dictions of the ruin which was to come upon that people in caſe of their 
diſobedience (and which did come accordingly) 3 clear and explicit, 


that no writer of our times, with the help of hiſtory, and particularly, 


Foſephus's account of the deſtruction of Jernſalem, and with the advan- 
tage of knowing the preſent unhappy condition of that people almoſt in 
all the countries of the world but our own, could in an imitation of 
the prophetic ſtyle deſcribe their caſe more exactly. In the xxviii" 
chapter of Deuteronomy, Moſes threatens their diſobedience with judgments 
plagues of every kind; particularly that they ſhould <* become an aſto- 
< niſhment, a proverb, and a by-word in all countries ;” that © an 
«© enemy ſhould come upon them as ſwiftly as cagles,” probably allud- 
ing to their conqueſt by the Romans; that they ſhould in the ſeverity of 
the ſiege be reduced . to eat their very children;” that they ſhould be 
<« ſcattered through all countries of the world ;” and that they 
ſhould be forced to ſerve other gods,” as they accordingly are, in 
the countries, where the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed, obliged to worſhip 
the hoſt, which numbers of them comply with, though a groſs viola- 
tion of the ſecond commandment, to avoid falling into the hands of 
that mercileſs court; and that among the nations where they ſhould 
be ſcattered, they ſhould have no eaſe nor reſt,” but a © trembling 
„ heart,“ and failing of eyes,” and © ſorrow,” and “ continual 
<« fear for their lives,” with many other threatenings to the ſame 
purpole. 

It is alſo foretold by the following prophets, as well as by Moſes, 
that, notwithſtanding this unexampled diſperſion of the Jews into all 
nations, they ſhould be ſtill preſerved a diſtinct people; that God 
« will not deſtroy them utterly,” but that when they ſhall call to 
« mind, among all the nations, whither God has driven them, and 
„ ſhall return to the Lord, he will turn their captivity, and gather 
* them from all the nations from the fartheſt parts of the earth 
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« even in the LATTER days.” That © though he makes a full end of 
e all other nations” (by revolutions, and mixtures of one people with 
another, which renders it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh their genuine deſcend- 

ents) „yet he wilt not make a full end of them ;” but a remnant of 
them“ ſhall be kept unmixed with any other people, and * ſhall 
« return out of all countries whither God has driven them ;” that he 
will „ ſet up an enſign for the nations, and will aſſemble the outcaſts of 
„ ISRAEL,“ and “ gather together the diſperſed of Judah” (the poſte- 
rity of the ten tribes; at preſent, according to ſcripture- prophecy un- 
diſtinguiſhed ; as well as of the two) “ from the four corners of the 
« earth ; which ſhews that the return here ſpoken of, is not that from 
the Babyloniſb captivity z as is alſo evident from its being fixed to the 
latter days,” and from its being alſo ſpoken of by the prophet Hoſea, 
who lived after the return from the ſeventy years captivity at Babylon, 
and by Ezekiel, who lived in the captivity itſelf. 

And in the New Teſtament it is clearly foretold by Chrift, that Fe- 
ruſalem ſhould. be deſtroyed with ſuch a deſtruction * as had not been 
<« fince the beginning of the world, nor ever ſhould be.” And it is 
remarkable that he again expreſsly mentions the © eagles ;” in all pro- 
bability to point out the Romans, (who bore eagles on their ſtandards) 
for the executioners of the Divine vengeance on that perverſe people. 
Foſepbus's hiſtory of that tragical complication of events, correſponds 
exactly to our Saviour's prediction of it. He alſo foretells, that the 
Fews ſhould be “ carried captive into all nations, and that Jeruſalem 
« ſhould be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles 
« ſhould be fulfilled.” In the Epiſtles there are various predictions to 
the ſame purpoſe. And we accordingly ſee that people to this day 
preſerved diſtinct from all others in the world, without king, without 
country, without government to enforce the obſervance of their ce- 
remonial law, which yet they keep up with great ſtrictneſs, wherever 
they can. 5 | 

That through all the changes, which have happened in all the other 
kingdoms of the earth, from the date of the firſt of theſe predictions to 
the preſent time (a period of more than three thouſand years) that peo- 
ple ſhould have had exactly the fortune that was foretold them by 
Meſes, and that they ſhould now in ſo wonderful and unexampled a 
manner be preſerved unmixed with, and eaſily diſtinguiſhable from, the 
people of all the countries where they are ſcattered; and this in ſpite 
of the cruel uſage they have had in moſt countries, which might have 
been expected to have driven them long ago to give up their religion, 
and mix with the people among whom they lived; and that there 


ſhould 
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ſhould 9 in this long courſe of years have happened, to render 
it\impoſſible, but that, on the contrary, it ſhould be probable, that the 
remaining prediction of their return to their own land, will be accom- 
pliſhed, as well as the reſt ; this gives, upon the whole, ſuch a view, as 
is not to be equalled by any thing elſe in the world; the moſt amazing of 
all phænomena; and ſhews that prophecy is given by authority from 
the ſame by whom the government of the world is carried on; ſince 
none but He, or whom he autho; iſes, could thus declare the end from 
beginning. 

No one can imagine the following predictions to be applicable to any 
other than the Meſſiab. Gen. iii. 15. the firſt prediction is given of 
him, viz. That the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the 
e ſerpent.” None but Chrift could properly be called the ſeed of the 
© woman.” For he alone was born of a woman without concurrence 
of man, Nor did any one but he effectually bruiſe the head of the 
ſerpent, or deſtroy the power of Satan. Again, he is ſeveral different 
times afterwards promiſed to Abraham, as he in whom “ all the fami- 
« lies of the earth ſhould be bleſſed.” Now, there never was any ſin- 
gle perſon, beſides Chriſt, who was a bleſſing to the whole world.” 
Gen. xlix. it is foretold, that the . ſceptre ſhould not depart from Ju- 
% dah, till Sbilob ſhould come,” and that © to him ſhould be the ga- 
c thering of the people.” It is known, that the Fews became ſubject 
to the Romans about the time of the appearance of Cbriſt. And the 
gathering of the people to him is very conſpicuous in the general diffu- 
ſion of his religion over moſt parts of the world. The words of 
Moſes, Deut. xviii. 15. are applicable to none but Chriſt only. The 
Lord ſhall raiſe up unto thee a Prophet, from the midſt of thee, like 
<« unto me.” But no prophet, prieſt, or king, ever roſe among that 
people like to Moſes, but Chriſt only. For from Maſes to Chriſt, no 
lawgiver aroſe among the Jews; their ſtate being fixed by God himſelf, 
to continue unchanged till the appearance of the Meſſiab. 

The predictions of Jaiab, xi. 1, 3, 6, &c. are ſtill elearer, Unto. 
« us a child is born; unto us a ſon is given; and the government ſhall 
ebe upon his ſhoulders. His name ſhall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
ce ſellor, the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the Prince of peace.“ 
[Which titles are ſomewhat different in the Septuagint tranſlation, but 
ſuch as are applicable to none but Chriſt only.] “ Of the increaſe of 
<« his government and peace there ſhall be no end, upon the throne of 
& David, and his kingdom, to order and eſtabliſh ir with judgment, 
c and juſtice from henceforth even for ever.” And in the xliii. chap. 
« Behold my ſervant— mine elect, in whom my foul W I 
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<« have put my ſpirit upon him—he ſhall ſet judgment in the earth; and 
de the iſles ſhall wait for his law.” | 

Nor are thoſe of Jeremiab leſs plainly applicable to Chris, and to 
him only. Chap. xxiii. and xxxiii. I will raiſe unto David a 
« righteous Branch, and a King ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall 
te execute judgment and juſtice in the earth. And this is his name, 
„ hereby he ſhall be called, THE Lord our RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 

And in Ezekiel xxxiv. &c. © I will ſet up one ſhepherd over them” 
(the ſhepherd of a people always ſignifies a prince or ruler) “ and he 
© ſhall feed them, even my ſervant David; plainly not David the ſon 
of Jeſſe; he having been dead long before EzekiePs time. And ! 
„ will make with them a covenant of peace, &c. One King ſhall be 
<« king over them all; neither ſhall they defile themſelves any more 
< with their idols.” 

It is predicted by Haggai, that the deſire of all nations ſhould 
c come; the Sbilob, tranſlated by the Lxx. the *©* accompliſhment 
<« of promiſes.” How much the coming of the Maſſiab was the deſire 
of all nations is ' ſhewn above, and how properly Chriſt may be 
called the accompliſhment of promiſes, is known to all, who know his 
religion. | | | 

Not leſs expreſs, than magnificent, is the prediction of Daniel, 
chap. vii. I ſaw in the night viſions, and behold one, like the Sox 
©« oF MAN, came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the antient 
<« of days, and they brought him near before him. And there was 
« given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
<« nations, and languages ſhould ſerve him. His dominion is an ever- 
<« laſting dominion ; and his kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed.” 
Of the title, „Son of man,” which is found twice or thrice in the 
Old Teſtament, it may be curſorily remarked, that our Saviour ſeems 
to have been particularly pleaſed with it; as that name is given him in 

the antient Scriptures ; as it expreſſes his ſacred office of the deliverer 
of mankind, and ſuits the glorious humiliation he voluntarily conde- 
ſcended to, in aſſuming the human nature, and paſling a life on earth 
for the important purpoſe of reſtoring a ruined world. 

In the prophecies of Jaiab, Ezekiel, and Malachi, he is | poken of 
as he that was to be the light of the Gentiles, their defire, their ruler,” 
and that through him the name of God ſhould be great among the 
„ Heathen. Nor is there any one to whom theſe characters can be ap- 


plied, but Chri# only. 
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The important circumſtance of his giving his life for the world is 
clearly held forth by the prophets Daniel and 1/aiah, the former of which 
ſpeaks of him as to appear ſeven weeks” (that is forty-nine years, 
taking, according to prophetic ſtyle, a day for a year) „from the go- 
ing forth of the commandment to reſtore and build Feruſalem,” and 
that he ſhould be cut off; but not for himſelf.” And the latter ſays 
of him; „ Surely he hath born our griefs — he was wounded for our 
* tranſgreſſions; he was bruiſed for our iniquities. He is brought as 
* alamb to the ſlaughter; and as a ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, 
„ ſo he openeth not his mouth. For the tranſgreſſions of my people 
% was he ſtricken. And he made his grave with the wicked, and with. 
the rich in his death.” Which words are ſuſpected to be tranſpoſed, 
and that his death ought to have been put with the wicked, and his 
grave with the rich ; as he was crucified between two thieves, and by- 
ried by Joſeph of Arimatbæa, who was rich. He was numbered with 
the tranſgreſſors, and bare the ſin of many, and made interceſſion. 
„for ſinners.“ 

It is foretold by Jaiab, chap. xxxv. that the Mz/iah ſhould perform 
many great and beneficial miracles; that “ the eyes of the blind ſhould! 
e be opened; and the ears of the deaf unſtopped ; that the lame man 
„ ſhould leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb fing.” Many mi- 
nute circumſtances are foretold of him, ſuch as his being of the tribe of 
Judab, and ſeed of David; that he ſhould be born at Berhlebem (Mic. 


v. 2.) that he ſhould ride in humble triumph into the city of Jeruſalem, 


(Zech. ix. .) that he ſhould be ſold for thirty pieces of ſilver, (ibid. 
xi. 12.) that he ſhould be ſcourged, buffetted, and ſpit upon, (Ja. I. 
6.) that his hands and feet ſhould be peirced, (Pſal. xxiv. 16.) that he 
ſhould be numbered among malefactors, (Jia. liii. 12.) that he ſhould 
have gall and vinegar offered him to drink, (Hſal. Ixix. 21.) that they 
who ſaw him crucified, ſhould mock at his truſting in God, (Pſal. 
xxii. 8.) that the ſoldiers ſhould caſt lots for his garments, (ibid 18.). 


that he ſhould be buried by a rich man, (/. lit. 9.) and that he 


ſhould not ſee corruption, ( P/al. xvi. 10.) The completion of all 
which predictions in Chriſt is viſible in his hiſtory in the New Te- 
ſtament. 

To what character beſides that of Chriſt, are all theſe predictions ap- 
plicable? And are they not all ſtrictly applicable to Chri/t, and clearly 
fulfilled in him? Should now a ſet of ſatirical, or enigmatical writings: 


be propoſed to be explained; who would heſitate whether the true ſenſe, 


and proper application of them was diſcovered, when a ſenſe was found, 
which tallied exactly in every particular? Who would imagine thoſe 
| writings 
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writings to have been compoſed by chance, which ſhewed ſo much 
regularity and connexion, and which ſuited ſo well the propoſed ex- 
plication of them? | 
The predictions which Chrift himſelf delivered concerning events 
that were to happen after his time, were confirmations no leſs authen- 
tic of the Divine authority of his doctrine, than the completion in Mm. 
of the prophecies given of old. Beſides thoſe he gave of his own death, 
with the particular circumſtances of it ; of the behaviour of his diſciples 
on that occaſion ; of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and the miracu- 
lous powers to be communicated to his diſciples ; beſides theſe, he 
gave ſome, which cannot be 11. to have been forged after the 
events, as has been alledged of ſome of the Scripture prophecies. His 
redictions of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and diſperſion, for a very 
ong period, of the Jes into all nations, but ſo as they ſhould be pre- 
ſerved diſtin&t from all other people in order to their reſtoration; of 
the general prevalency of his religion over the world, and its continu- 
ance to all ages; and of the miſchiefs, conſequent upon the perverſion 
of it; theſe are events, which at that time were to the higheſt degree 
improbable. It was altogether necdleſs for him to riſque his credit 
upon the completion of theſe predictions; nor is it to be ſuppoſed, a 
zerſon of his wiſdom would have needleſsly hazarded the confutation 
of his whole ſcheme in ſuch-a manner, if he had not been certain thar 
what he foretold would be fully accompliſhed, and that though heaven 
and earth were to paſs away, his word ſhould ſtand, as the event hitherto 
has ſufficiently ſhewn. 

That a power of ſo extraordinary a kind, and which ſhould produce 
ſuch important effects, eſpecially upon the religious ſtate of the world, 
as Popery has done, ſhould be predicted in Scripture, was reaſonably 
to be expected. Accordingly by Daniel, who flouriſhed near three 
thouſand years ago, it is foretold, chap. vii. 19. that there ſhould be a 
tyrannical power, which ſhould wear out the ſaints of the Moſt 
« High,” and that they ſhould << be given into his hands until a 
time, and times, and the dividing of times,” that is a year, and 
two years, and half a year, which give one thouſand two hundred and 
fixty days, which in prophetic ſtyle ſignifies ſo many years. This 
period is alſo mentioned in five different predictions in the New Te- 
ſtament. This power is ſpoken of, verſe 23. as a kingdom “ differ- 
ent from all before it.” And ſo indeed it is; being a religious ty- 
ranny, or a ſecular kingdom founded on a pretence of religion. It is 
repreſented as a monſter with * teeth of iron,” and “ claws of braſs,” 


and very properly; for it is the character of that mercileſs religion to 
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deſtroy all who oppoſe it, and to endeavour (by driving thoſe who are 
ſo unhappy as to fall under its tyranny to make ſhipwreck of conſci- 
ence) to damn all whom it deſtroys. It is ſpoken of as “ devouring, 
*«« ſtamping in pieces,” and laying waſte the whole world, as © chang- 
“ing times and laws,” and “ ſpeaking great words againſt the Moſt 
High.“ All which ſuit the blood-thirſty cruelty, the unequalled 
arrogance, and blaſphemous impiety of the biſhops and church of 
Rome to the greateſt exactneſs. It is there ſaid, that he ſhould not 
< regard the deſire of women;” which plainly points out the prohibition 
of marriage; that he ſhould “ honour gods- protectors,“ that is, tute- 
lar ſaints, and “ a god, whom his fathers knew not,” a wafer-gofl, of 
which gods ſome thouſands are made in one day by the prieſts, and 
eaten, and digeſted by the people. See alſo 1 Tim. iv. 

In the Apocalypſe, chap. xi, xii, &c. it is copiouſly deſcribed, where 
it is repreſented under the Ar of a monſter, or + wild beaſt,” 
whoſe “ ſeven heads” ſignify, as afterwards explained, the ſeven hills 
upon which Rome was built, and “ ten horns” the ten kingdoms, in- 
to which the Roman empire was divided, whoſe * blaſphemous names” 
are notorious, as of God's vice-gerent, Our lord god the pope, Vice- 
god, and the like, who “ wars with the faints, and overcomes them,” 
who receives power over the nations,” and is © worſhipped” by 
them. The ſame is alſo afterwards repreſented under the character of 
the great harlot,” or idolatreſs, with whom the © kings of the earth 
* have committed fornication,” that is the idolatry of worſhipping the 
images of ſaints, and kneeling to the hoſt. She is afterwards repreſent- 
ed as drunk with the blood” of the martyrs of Jeſus. The kings 
of the earth are afterwards mentioned as “giving their power to the 
«© monſter,” as it is notorious that moſt of the kings in Europe acknow- 
ledged the pope for their lord god, and held their crowns of him, as 
ſome of them do ſtill. The ſame power is likewiſe held forth under 
the figure of a great city, the ſeat of wealth, luxury, pleaſure, riches, 
and commerce, one article of which commerce, peculiar to Rome papal, 
is her trade in the ſouls of men.“ | 

And by the apoſtle Paul this fatal deluſion is called The man of fin, or 
the very abſtract and quinteſſence of iniquity, a character fit only for the 
popiſh religion, as it alone of all religions contains an aſſemblage of all 
that is moſt exquiſitely wicked, beyond what could have been thought 
within the reach of human invention unaſſiſted by demons. Of which 
the infernal court of inquiſition is a pregnant proof; where cruelty, the 
diſpoſition the moſt oppoſite to all good, 1s carried to that diabolical ex- 
gelb, that few hearts are hard enough 8 oor the mere delcription of it 

in 
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in a book. The propriety of giving the appellation of The man of /in. 
to the Romiſh impoſture, appears from conſidering, that it has had the 
peculiar curſed art not only to turn the mildeſt of all religions into a 
ſcene of the. moſt horrible barbarity ; but to make the molt pure and 
heavenly ſyſtem of doctrines and laws, which ever were, or will be, 
ven to men, an authority for eſtabliſhing for points of faith the moſt 
ideous abſurdities, and otra elan to common ſenſe; and for licenſ- 
ing every abominable wickedneſs that has ever been thought of or prac- 
tiſed. Inſomuch, that the fixed rates of abſolution, for the moſt horrid 
and unnatural vices, ſtand appointed by their popes, and publiſhed in 
different editions. By which means, the great deſign of Chriſtianity, 
which was to teach men, to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live 
ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly, is defeated among the deluded proſelytes 
to that infamous religion. For inſtead of this, popery teaches, that any 
man, who pays bandfowely, may have an indulgence for any number of 
years to live in all manner of abominable impiety, profaneneſs, and im- 
purity. Is not this The man of fin ? | 
Whoevever would ſee how exactly the Scripture predictions are ſuited to 
repreſent this diabolical deluſion, has only to read the hiſtories of popery, 
and accounts of the inquiſition. There he will find what hideous ra- 
vage has been made by it in different countries. Witneſs their infamous 
croiſades ; the maſſacres of the Yaldenſes and Albigenſes, of whom al- 
moſt a million were reckoned to be ſlain. In thirty years from the founding 
of the order of the Jeſuits, above eight hundred_thouſand proteſtants were 
put to death by the hand of che excutioner only. The bloody butchering 
duke of Alva uſed to make it his boaſt of having cut off in a few years 
thirty thouſand proteſtants in the Netherlands. The deſtruction of poor 
helpleſs victims ſacrificed to that infernal fury the inquiſition in one 
period of thirty years, is reckoned at one hundred and fifty thouſand. 
Is not this dreadful and wide-waſting miſchief, this terror of human na- 
ture, this hell on earth, properly repreſented as a monſter, or wild beaſt, 
with iron teeth to devour and deſtroy, as drunk with blood, and aſpir- 
ing to an authority above all that is called god, or is worſhiped, that is, 
above all other power and government, challenging the privilege of the 
grand 2 and deſtroyer ? 
Theſe are only a few among many inſtances of the unequalled horrors 
of this fatal deluſion, and of the exactneſs of the Scripture- predictions, 
which can be applied to nothing elſe, that ever was heard of upon 
earth. And if in the days of the authors of the above predictions, 
there was nothing known among mankind, which might give the hint 
of ſuch a power as that of Antichriſt, or popery ; and if no account of 
; | , this 
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this power in our times, when it is ſo well known, can in prophetic 
ſtyle more clearly deſcribe it, than we find it repreſented in the predic- 
tions of Scripture, let the oppoſers of prophecy account for this won- 
derful agreement between the prediction and the completion, as they 


beſt can. 7 
Theſe are a few, among almoſt innumerable predictions of future 


events, of which holy Scripture is fun. And, as theſe ſhew them- 
ſelves clearly to be genuine revelations from God ; the others contained 
in the ſame writings may in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be of the ſame ori- 
ginal, tho* the times when they were given, and the exactneſs of their 
reſpective completions, ſhould be more ſubject to cavil, than theſe here 
quoted. And the oppoſers of the revelation, in which theſe predictions 
are contained, are in reaſon obliged to give ſome plauſible account, how 
they come there, if not by Divine inſpiration. 

Let Chriſtianity have been introduced into the world when it would, 
it is impoſſible to give any rational or ſatisfying account of its prevalence 
and eſtabliſhment, but its being a Divine inſtitution. For ſuppoſing it 
forged in any age before or ſince the received date of about ſeventeen 
hundred years ago, it will be equally impoſſible to conceive how it 
ſhould come to paſs upon mankind, if it was a fiction. The Chriſtian 
religion has been eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the national] religion of 
every country, in which it has been received. It had therefore the united 
forces of regal power, ſacerdotal craft, and popular ſuperſtition to bear 
down, before it could get footing in the world. Its character is directly 
oppoſite to the ſordid views and ſecular intereſts of mankind, and accep- 
table to none but virtuous and elevated minds, which in all ages and 
nations have ever been comparatively a very ſmall number of the ſpe- 
cies, and not fit, nor diſpoſed to ſtruggle with, much leſs likely to get 
the better of the majority, ſo as to cram a ſet of falſhoods down their 
throats. | 
All the falſe ſchemes of religion, which ever prevailed in the world, 
have come to be eſtabliſhed either by the multitude's being led to em- 
brace them by craft, or driven to it by force. That Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſned by craft, is on all accounts incredible, and particularly 
from conſidering its character, which is altogether ſeparate from worldly 
views, or any kind of motives, which might incline men to deceive; and 
eſpecially from its ſetting up upon the foot of the molt ſtrict integrity, 
of commanding all its votaries to avoid even the leaſt appearance of evil, 
and by no means to think of doing evil for the ſake of any poſſible good 
conſequence. Such precepts as theſe would by no means have ſuited a 
ſcheme calculated for ir On the contrary, we 21 
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find the great doctrine preached up by impoſtors is, Zeal for the cauſe, 
rather than for the truth. This appears dreadfully conſpicuous in the 
bloody catalogue of ſufferers, who have fallen a facrifice to the Maho- 
metan and popiſn deluſions. The oppoſers of Chriſtianity are obliged, if 
they will ſhew themſelves reaſoners, to give ſome rational account of the 
eſtabliſhment of it, upon the ſuppoſition of its being falſe. They are in rea- 
ſon. obliged to ſhew how a religion requiring the moſt ſtrict purity of 
heart and ſeverity of manners, the mortifying of inordinate luſts and 
inclinations, the avoiding every appearance of evil, and encountring 
all manner of difficulties, and even death itſelf; if required, in teſti- 
mony for truth; they ought to ſhew how ſuch a religion could have 
been eſtabliſhed in the world by ſuch ſeemingly unpromiſing and inade- 
quate means, as thoſe by which Chriſtianity actually was propagated ; 
and that all this might, in a way accountable by human reaſon, and ſui- 
table to the uſual courſe of things, have come about in ſpite of univerſal 
oppoſition from all thoſe in whole hands the ſecular power was then 
lodged ; and in ſpite of that moſt unconquerable of all prejudices, which 
mankind have for the religion they were brought up in. The oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity ought to ſhew that there have been inſtances ſimilar to this; 
and that a few artleſs, illiterate fiſhermen might reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
equal to a defign of outwitting all mankind, impoſing a ſet of grofs 
falſhoods upon them, and confounding their underſtandings with ficti- 
tious miracles, which they voluntarily, no one knows why, ſwallowed 
down without examination; and the conſequence of which was the over- 
turning all the national religions of a great part of the world, in fpite of 
the power of princes, the zeal of the prieſts, and the bigotry of the people. 
If they cannot find ſome rational and probable way of accounting for 
this ſtrange and unexampled phenomenon, upon the ſuppoſition of 
Chriſtianity's being a fiction; if they cannot ſhew, that fraud was uſed 
(for no one ever alledged force) they muſt yield the point, and acqui- 
eſce in the account given in the New Teſtament, to wit, That it made 
its way in the world by the power of its own irreſiſtible evidence. 

The author of our religion muſt either have been, truly and indeed, 
what he declares himſelf; the Son of God, and Saviour of the world, 
and his religion a Divine appointment ; or he muſt have been an im- 
poſtor, or an enthuſiaſt, or madman, and his religion either a ſecular 
ſcheme, an involuntary deluſion, or a pious fraud. | 

That Jeſus Chriſt was no impoſtor will plainly appear, if we conſider 
firſt what a monſtrous pitch of deſperate and abandoned wickedneſs was 
neceſſary to carry -a perſon the lengths he went, if he was not really 
what he pretended. * The whole body of hiſtory cannot produce ſuch 
Tor an- 
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another inſtance of daring impiety. For no impoſtor ever arrogated 


ſuch high honours and characters as he does; which to think of as mere 
fiction and groundleſs pretence, is ſtartling to human nature. To ſu 

poſe a man in his ſenſes to go on, conſtantly and invariably for ſeveral 
years, giving out, that he was the beloved Son of God; that he came 
down from heaven, whither he was again to return ;. that he had enjoyed 


glory with God before the world was; that he had power to forgive ſin; 


that he was to judge the world; to hear him addreſs the Deity as he 
does, John xviith, appealing to Him for the truth of his pretenſions, 


and keeping in the ſame ſtrain to the laſt moment of his life; to ſuppoſe - 
any man in his ſenſes capable of all this frightful impiety, is imagining 
ſomewhat altogether unexampled, eſpecially if we take along with it, that 
we have from this moſt impious of all impoſtors the beſt ſyſtem of laws: 
that ever was given to the ſons of men, the peculiar excellence of which 


is their excluding all impiety, fraud, and ſecular views, teaching to 
avoid even the leaſt appearance of evil, and to give up all for truth 
and conſcience. | 


Again, what ſhadow, or ſurmiſe, of indirect dealing, what ſuſpicion 


of any thing immoral, or unjuſtifiable, appears againſt his character? 
What fault were his enemies able to lay to his charge, when challenged 
by him, except that he had expoſed their wickedneſs and hypocrily ? 


Even when Judas, who knew his whole conduct, deſired to betray him, 


was he able to find any thing againſt him? Had his behaviour been at 


all ſuſpicious or obnoxious, is there any reaſon to queſtion whether Ju- 


das had it not in his power to have detected and informed againſt him? 


And is it to be ſuppoſed, that his inveterate wickedneſs would ſuffer 
any pretence for accuſing his maſter, and juſtifying his own malice. 


againſt him, to paſs unimproved to the utmolt ? 


Beſides, if the author of our religion was an impoſtor, what was his 
ſcheme in deceiving mankind ? Not any ſecular advantage. For it is 


notorious, that poverty, contempt, perſecution, and death were his 


rtion,. according to his own prediction; that his followers had no 


tter treatment for the firſt three centuries ; that the emperor Canſtan- 


tine's giving ſecular advantages to the Chriſtians was the firſt blow ſtruck. 
to the original diſintereſted purity of that religion, and that from the 
time the world was thruſt into the church, religion begun to decline, 
which ſhews, that ſecular views were inconſiſtent with its true deſign and 


genius. 


If it was ſet up with a view to worldly grandeur, how comes it every 
where to inculcate the contempt of riches, honours, and pleaſures, and 
the purſuit of things ſpiritual and heavenly? What ſteps were taken by 
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Chrift, or his followers, to dize themſelves ? Was not, on the con- 
trary, their practice ſuitable to their doctrine ? Is not the whole of their 
character a perfect pattern of ſelf- denial and abſtinence ? Who has ever 
convicted them of any one inſtance of worldly craft or deſign? It is 
certain from all accounts, ſacred and profane, that at the time of Chriſt's 
appearance in the world, there was a general expectation of the Metab, 
and that the idea formed by the groſs apprehenſions of the people, of 
the character he was to appear in, was that of a great prince. What 
could therefore be more natural for an impoſtor, than to take the advan- 
tage of this prejudice, ſo favourable to a worldly ſcheme ? Inſtead of 
which we find him, (and his apoſtles after they came once to underſtand 
the ſcheme he was upon) ſetting up on a quite different footing, the moſt 
unpopular plan, that could have been thought of; diſclaiming all 
worldly views, and declaring that their profeſſion led directly to poverty 
and ſuffering. It is indeed evident, that conſidering the univerſal pre- 
judice-of the Jews with reſpect to the character in which the Saviour of 
the world was to appear, it muſt have been impoſſible for a perſon of 
that nation to frame an idea of a ſuffering Meſſiab, but by inſpiration, or 
from underſtanding the antient 13 concerning him in a manner 
quite different from what was uſual among them. 

Farther, what probability is there, that he who had ſagacity enough 
to contrive a ſcheme, which did in effect prevail againſt all oppoſition, 
ſhould yet be ſo imprudent, as to hazard the diſappointment of his 
whole deſign by overloading it with ſo many incumbrances? Why 
ſhould he pretend to be the Son of God, if it had not been true ? 
How, indeed, could a mere human brain invent ſuch a thought? How 
work out of itſelf the imaginations of his having enjoyed pre-exiſtent 
glory with God, of his coming into the world to give his lite for the life 
of the world; and. of his being the appointed future Judge of the human 
race? There is ſomething in this, which lies wholly out of the way of 
mere humanity. And accordingly thoſe who heard him, at leaſt the 
unprejudiced, owned, that he ſpoke as never man ſpoke.” But far- 
ther; Why ſhould he forewarn his followers of the diſcouraging conſe- 
quences of their adherence to his religion, if he had been capable of de- 
ceiving ? Why ſhould he diſappoint the inclinations and prejudices of 
the people, who wanted a worldly Meſſiah, if he himſelf aimed at 
worldly grandeur ? Why ſhould he prevent many from following him, 
who were diſpoſed to do it, by undeceiving them, and informing them 
that his kingdom was not of this world? Why ſhould: he exert a ſuper- 
natural power to withdraw himſelf from among them, when they were 


going 


going to raiſe him to regal authority; if ſecular power was what he 
aſpired after? ot 
And, ſuppoſing Chriſtianity an invention of later date, why ſhould 
the Saviour of the world be repreſented in the ſuppoſed fiftitious hiſtory, 
as ſuffering a ſhameful death? Would it not have been more likely to 
take with mankind, for the inventors of the ſcheme: to have repreſented 
the author of the religion they wanted to perſuade mankind to the belief 
of, as a victorious prince, who had got the better of all oppoſition, than 
as one who appeared on earth in the moſt lowly ſtation ; deſpiſed and 
abuſed, while he lived, and at laſt put to an infamous death between 
two thieves. - 
Let it now be conſidered (if indeed it be worth. while to. conſider 
what is ſo groſsly abſurd) what poſſibility there is of Chri/”s having 
been an enthuſiaſt, or phrenetic. In order to judge properly of this, 
let it computed, what degree of enthuſiaſm was neceſſary to bring a per- 
ſon to perſuade himſelf, that he was the Saviour of the world, the Me/- 
fiah, the Anointed of God, the Son of God, who had exiſted before 
the creation of this world, and was again to aſcend to his former glory 
with God, after finiſhing the great work, for which he came into the 
world ; what degree of enthuſiaſm or madneſs muſt that man have been 
worked up to, who could believe all this of himſelf, while he was really 
no more than another mortal ? How miſerable muſt his phreneſy have 
been? How confounded and broke all his faculties ? | 
G Next, let it be attended to, what ſuitableneſs there is between ſuch a 
| degree of diſtraction as this, and the whole character and conduct of 
the author of our religion. What ſingle inſtance does he give of even 
common frailty, or of ſuch imprudence as is obſerved at times in the 
conduct of the wiſeſt men; in the conduct even of inſpired men? While 
) prophets, and apoſtles are in Scripture repreſented as falling into the 
common weakneſſes of human nature (an argument of the truth of ſa- 
cred hiſtory) his behaviour ſtands wholly clear of every inſtance of infir- 
mity or frailty. Where are the ragings and bellowings of enthuſiaſm ? 
What ſigns did he give of a diſtempered, or over-heated imagination ? 
Is not his whole conduct a perfect pattern of calmneſs, prudence, and 
caution ? -Does he not baffle the malicious and inſnaring queſtions of his 
crafty enemies by a wiſdom, which puts them all to ſilence? Are not his 
anſwers ſo guarded as to defeat their ſtudied queſtions? Are. the artful, 
the malicious, and the learned, more than children, or fools before him ? 
Is this the character of an enthuſiaſt ? Does madneſs thus weigh its an- 


ſwers? Has the brain-ſick viſionary any ſuch guard over himſelf, as 2 
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avoid the ſnare that is laid for him? Not only to avoid the ſnare himſelt, 
but likewiſe to put to confuſion and ſilence his adverſaries? _ | 
Let it alſo be conſidered, whether it is poſſible that ſuch a ſyſtem of 
doctrines and laws ſhould be the production of an enthuſiaſtic or diſtem- 
pered brain. A ſyſtem, which has afforded the wiſeſt of our ſpe- 
cies matter for ſtudy, examination, and admiration, ever ſince it 
has been publiſhed to the world. A ſet of doctrines more ſublime 
than all that ever were taught mankind before. Diſcoveries, which 
neither ſacred, nor profane antiquity had before exhibited to man- 
kind. Solutions of the very difficulties, which had put the wiſdom of 
the antients to a ſtand. Doctrines beyond the natural reach of human 
reaſon, and yet, when diſcovered, commending themſelves to reaſon, 
and bearing the internal marks of their Divine original. Precepts, 
whoſe purity puts the antient legiſlations to ſhame. Laws tending to 
improve human-nature to its utmoſt perfection. A rule of life ſuperior 
to all others, in its being abſolutely perfect and complete, wanting no- 
thing proper for the regulation of every paſſion — appetite, for di- 
recting to the complete performance of every ſocial and relative duty, 
and fixing the only acceptable way of worſhiping the One Supreme. 
A ſcheme, of which it is with reaſon ſaid in Scripture, that the angels 
deſire to look into it. Are theſe the productions of a viſionary; theſe 
the reveries of a hot-brain'd enthuſiaſt? It is plain, that his enemies 
neither thought him ſuch, nor thought it poſſible to perſuade the ge- 
nerality of the — who converſed with him, to think ſo of him. 
For, if they could have made him paſs for an enthuſiaſtic or phre- 
netic perſon, they certainly would have choſe that, as the eaſieſt way of 
ridding themſelves of him, and putting a ſtop to his ſcheme. | 
If it can be proved, that the religion of Jeſus is by no means a fraud 
of any kind, it will unqueſtionably follow, that it is not a pious fraud. 
But, that Chriſtianity is no fraud of any kind is plain not only from the 
.excellency of its doctrines and precepts, the character of its author, 
and firſt propagators, and its expreſs prohibition of every appearance of 
.deceit on whatever pretence; but from the concurrence and coincidence 
of innumerable collateral evidences, which by their very nature were 
not within the reach of human contrivance. The whole- body of reve- 
lation is to be conſidered as one uniform ſcheme, reaching from the be- 
ginning to the end of the world; in which the ſalvation of mankind b 
the Meffiah is the principal part, or point of view, to which all the 
others lead, and with which they are connected, in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole muſt ſtand, or fall together. So that, if the - Chriſtian reli- 
gion be a deluſion, it is evidently too great and extenſive to be a deluſion 
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of human invention. That it is no contrivance of evil ſpirits, is plain 
from its direct tendency to promote virtue and is, and to 
baniſh all kinds of impiety and vice out of the world. It muſt 
therefore be a ſcheme of ſome being, or beings, ſuperior to humanity. 
Which is owning it to be a Divine appointment: For w aave no con- 
ception of a fraud contrived by any good being of the angelic rank. 

That it ſhould be — e at the beginning of the world, and re- 
corded by Moſes, a thouſand years before the appearance of Chriſt, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head,” and that 
Chriſt ſhould be the ſeed of a woman, miraculouſly conceived without 
the concurrence of a male; could this have come about by human con- 
trivance? When it is repeatedly foretold by the prophets, that Chri/t 
ſhould come of the poſterity of Abraham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, of Da- 
vid; that he ſhould be born at Bethlehem; that he ſhould appear about 
the time of the departure of the ſceptre from Judab;“ that he ſhould 
be «© cut off, but not for himſelf; be pierced, be put to death with 
the wicked, and buried by the rich; that he ſhould be ſold for 
<« thirty pieces of ſilver;” and Ml the circumſtances of his death parti- 
cularly pointed out; that all theſe and many other predictions, fulfilled 
in Chriſt, and anſwering to none elſe but him, ſhould be found in the 
Scriptures preſerved by the Jews, the violent oppoſers of Chriſt and his 
religion ; let the inventors of Chriſtianity (ſuppoſing it an invention) 
have been ever ſo cunning, they never could have modelled the whole 
ſcheme from the very beginning, ſo as it ſhould anſwer their purpoſe ; they 
could never have brought things about in ſuch a manner, as to make 
them ſuit in ſuch a number of particulars, as will appear by running 
over the various evidences for our religion. 7 

And it is notorious, that not only the weak and illiterate, but ſome of 
the wiſe and learned, embraced Chriſtianity at the time, when it might 
with eaſe and certainty have been diſcovered to be an impoſture, if it 
really was ſo: That thoſe who at firſt were prejudiced againſt it, were 
afterwards converted to the belief of it: That numbers of thoſe, who 
certainly knew, whether Jeſus Chriſt was really riſen from the dead or 
not, gave up their lives in atteſtation, not of an opinion, but of a ſimple 
fat, of the truth or falſhood of which they could not have the leaſt 
doubt : That the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity were not to be put to 
filence by all the oppoſition they met with from all the powers of the 
world: That though they expected nothing but perſecution, impriſon- 
ment, ſcourging, and all kinds of abuſe, in every place they. went to, 
without any one earthly comfort, to make up for their ſufferings, without 
the leaſt ſhadow of any temporal advantage; they went on ſtill indefati- 
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gable and unconquerable in publiſhing the reſurrection of Jeſus. Is it 
conceivable, that human nature muſt not have been tired out with going 
on day after day, and year after year, for a whole lifetime, propa- 
gating a known falſhood, by which they were to get nothing but miſe- 

in this world, and damnation hereatter ? L 

Deplorable is the objection ſtarted here by the oppoſers of Chriſtiani- 
ty; That our Saviour's diſciples did not ſee him rife. As if it were of any 
conſequence to the certainty of his being really alive again, that no one 
ſaw him come out of his tomb. That he was certainly dead, is unque- 
ſtionable; he having been publicly crucified, and ſtabbed in the fide 
with a ſpear, as he hung on the croſs. And that he was certainly alive 
again, was as unqueſtionable to thoſe who converſed with him for fix 
weeks together, after his paſſion, as if they had been witneſſes of his ri- 
fing. And that he did not ſhew himſelf to the people (who deſerved 
no ſuch favour) but only to choſen witneſſes, is an objection as wretched' 
as the former; the only queſtion being, Whether the witneſſes, who 
declare that Chriſt was alive after his crucifixion, are credible ; or not. 
But to proceed ; | , 

That a perſon of the conſpicuous and extraordinary abilities of St. 
Paul, ſhould be drawn into ſuch a courſe of extravagance as to travel 
thouſands of miles, propagating every where an idle fiction of his hav- 
ing had a viſion of Chrif, and being commiſſioned by him to preach 
his religion over the world : That a man of his learning and judgment 
ſhould, publickly, declare to the world his full perſuaſion of the truth of 
a doctrine decried by almoſt all the worldly-wiſe of thoſe times: That 
he ſhould own himſelf to have been formerly in the wrong in oppoſing 
Chriſtianity : That he ſhould take public ſhame to himſelf before all 
mankind, and commit his recantation to writing, to ſtand on record as 
long as the world laſted. What a degree of madneſs, or faſcination, 
muſt that have been, which would have been equal to all theſe effects? 
But what ſort of madneſs or faſcination muſt that have been, which 
could come to ſuch a height, and not have wholly incapacitated the 
apoſtle for every thing conſiſtent with common ſenſe and diſcretion ?* | 
Yet we find the works of this illuſtrious propagator of Chriſtianity, 
conſidered only in a critical light, are, to ſay the leaſt, equal to thoſe 
of the greateſt geniuſes, and beſt reaſoners, of antiquity ; and himſelf 
by heathen writers celebrated as a perſon of, ſuperior abilities. And 
that neither our Saviour nor his apoſtles were in their own times taken 
for enthuſiaſts or phrenetics, is plain from the treatment they met with: 
For perſecution was never, that I know of, thought a proper way of 


proceeding againſt fuch unhappy perſons, as had loſt. the uſe of their 
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reaſon, That either the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, the other propa- 
gators of Chriſtianity, or its glorious Author himſelf, were: perſons defi- 
cient in the uſe of their faculties, will appear too ludicrous to require 
a grave anſwer, if it be only remembred, that it js the very character 
of madneſs to ſtart from one reverie to another, and to be incapable of 
all regularity or ſteddineſs of deſign. For a number of perſons to be 
poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpecies of madneſs; that they ſhould act in con- 
cert, and carry on a complicated and ſtupendous ſcheme for a lon 
courſe of years; that they ſhould do what all the learned and wiſe 
never could do; that they ſhould out-wit the whole world; or rather, 
that they ſhould reform and improve the world ; to alledge the pro- 
bability of all this, would be inſulting the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. Fs | | 

Nor has the ſuppoſition, of the apoſtles being wilful 'impoſtors, any 
more hold of reaſon or probability, than that of their being enthuſiaſts 
or lunatics. For it is evident, as already obſerved, that the religion 
they have eſtabliſhed in the world, is no ſcheme for impoſing upon 
mankind, nor at all calculated to deceive. Chriſtianity, as it ſtands 
in the apoſtolic writings, is manifeſtly a ſcheme for opening the eyes of 
mankind; not for blinding their underſtandings; for improving, not 
confounding human reaſon; for removing, not riveting prejudice. And 
it is given with all that unadorned and artleſs ſimplicity, which diftin- 
guiſhes truth from impoſture. Nor can the leaſt ſurmiſe or ſuſpicion 
of any indirect deſign be faſtened upon them. No ſcheme for aggran- 
dizing themſelves. Their ambitious views. vaniſhed at the death of 
their Maſter. And from the time of his aſcenſion, we ſee their whole 
conduct and behaviour wholly diſengaged from, and ſuperior to, all 
worldly deſigns. We ſee them diſclaiming 1iches, honours, and plea- 
ſures, and teaching their followers to aſpire only after. future glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality, and to trample under their feet the vain amuſe- 
ments of the preſent ſhort and periſhing life. The accounts they have 
left of their own errors and weakneſſes, ſuit very ill with a ſcheme to 
impoſe on mankind. The diſputes, which we know aroſe between 
them, muſt have diſcovered the plot, if there had been one. For it is 
evident, that they did not ſpare one another, and that they have not at 
all ſoftened things, in the accounts they have left on record of the differ- 
ences which aroſe between them. Their accuſation of their country- 
- men; and their defying, in the moit public manner, their moſt inve- 
terate enemies to lay any thing juſtly to their charge; what are the 
genuine marks of integrity and ſimplicity of . intention, if theſe arc 
not ? 
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There is indeed no argument for the truth of Chriſtianity more irre- 
ſiſtible than the character and conduct of its firſt propagators, and eſpe- 
cially of its glorious Author. No human ſagacity could, from mere 
invention, have put together a fictitious account of the behaviour of a 

on, in ſo many and uncommon particulars, as the evange- 
iſts have told us of our Saviour, without either ſwelling up the ima- 
inary character into that of the hero of a romance, or drawing it de- 
ed with faults and blemiſhes. That human invention is by no 
means equal to any ſuch taſk, is evident from the ſucceſs of the attempts 
which have been made by the greateſt maſters of deſcription to draw 
perfect characters, EY where any thing ſupernatural was to have 
a place. And that ſuch a character, as that of our Saviour, ſhould be 
drawn ſo uniform and conſiſtent, at the ſame time that it is ſo wholly 
new and peculiar, that in all the hiſtories, and all the epic poems, in 
the world, there is no pattern, from whence the leaſt hint could be 
taken, to form it by; that this character, in which the greatneſs is of 
ſo extraordinary and ſtupendous a kind, that whatever is great in thoſe 
of warriors, or heroes, or kings, is deſpiſed and neglected by him, and 
infinitely beneath him; that ſuch a character ſhould be the invention 
of a few illiterate men ; and that it ſhould by them be exhibited, not 
by ſtudied encomiums, but by a bare unadorned narration of facts, but 
ſuch facts as are no where elſe to be equalled ; he who can believe that 
all this could be the effect of mere human invention, without ſuperior in- 
terpoſition, muſt be capable of believing any thing. So that I may 
defy all the oppoſers of revelation to anſwer this queſtion, How we 
come to have ſuch a character, as that of Chriſt, drawn as it is, and 
drawn by ſuch authors, if it was not taken from a real original, and if 
that original was not ſomething above human? 

I do. not think it would be a hard matter to write a volume upon 
this ſubject, without treading much in the footſteps of thoſe who have 
writ upon the lite of Chriſt. But without conſidering at preſent, what 
has, or has not, been ſaid by others, I ſhall only deſire the reader to 
peruſe carefully the evangelical hiſtory, (with what helps may be neceſſa- 
ry) attending, as he goes through the account of the words and actions 
of our Saviour, to the diſpoſition, genius, or ſpirit, which ſhines 
throughout the whole. Let him conſider the tender compaſſion and 
love for a race of perverſe, ſelf-deſtroyed creatures, which muſt have 
prompted this glorious Being to condeſcend thus low to inſtruct and 
ſave them from vice and its direful conſequences. At the ſame time, 
let the wiſdom he ſhewed in doing ſo, be conſidered ; ſince nothing 
conceiveable is of greater importance, or more worthy of a Being of the 
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higheſt dignity, than the recovery of a ſpecies, otherwiſe loſt and undone, 
to virtue and endleſs happineſs. Let the prudence and judgment of | 
this Divine inſtructor be attentively conſidered. How eaſy had it been 11 
for him, in whom were hid all the treaſures of wiſdom, to have given 
forth his inſtructions in ſuch a manner as to have overpowered all hu- 
man underſtanding? How hard do we ſee it is for men of ſuperior 
learning to adapt their leſſons to the capacities of the young and igno- | 
rant? How irkſome to moſt men the employment of teaching? How | 
| 


few teachers are there, who can avoid ſhewing ſome affectation of their 
ſuperiority in knowledge? Who could have expected, that ever he, who | (| 
was the inſtrument of God in making this world, whoſe Divine -pe- 1 
netration ſaw by intuition through all the depths of ſcience, which a 4 
Newton could only collect by laborious enquiry, by accurate calculation, bi 
and diſtant analogy ; that one, capable of inſtructing the moſt enlight- 

ened archangel, ſhould condeſcend to initiate in firſt principles, a 

multitude of ignorant, illiterate mortals. ** Bleſſed are the humble, 

the meek, the merciful.” Here is no affectation of myſtic learning; 

no pompous oſtentation of profound ſcience, no nice diſtinction of ſpe- 

culative points. And yet, when all is duly conſidered, it was no more 

derogation from the dignity of a Teacher capable of inſtructing angels, 

to. condeſcend to give to thoſe, who may hereafter come to be compa- 

nions of angels, the firſt principles of virtue, which is the only true wiſ- 

dom, than for a philoſopher to teach his ſon the firſt rudiments of. 

learning. Then how wiſely does he ſuit his inſtructions both to the 

capacities and * diſpoſitions of his hearers | Parable and allegory, have 

ever been thought the moſt entertaining manner of communicating in- 

ſtruction. The ſeverity of the precept is loſt in the entertainment of 

the fable. The ſenſible image reflects a light upon the moral thought; 

and the abſtract thought gives an importance to the ſenſible repreſen- 

tation. By apt ſimilitude therefore, and allegories drawn from the ſur- 

rounding objects, did this great Teacher recommend to his hearers te . 
moſt ſolemn truths and important precepts. The honeſt and teachable 

mind was thus allured to ſearch after divine knowledge; while the proud 

and obſtinate ſcorned the trouble of enquiring into the eaſy meaning of 

the figures uſed by him. Thus did his inſtructions become what all 

addreſſes to free and reaſoning beings ought, a part of trial and diſci- 

pline. So that they, who were well diſpoſed might receive improve- 

ment and advantage, and the hard- hearted might hear and not un- 

derſtand. 6 og | 

Wirh what graceful eaſe, and yet ſolemn .compoſure, does he ac- 


commodate himſelf to the converſation of all ſorts of perſons ! * 
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the wiſe and learned, how does he ſhine in communicating clear and 

important truth, confuting their idle ſophiſms, and ſilencing their ma- 
licious cavils! Among the illiterate, how does he condeſcend to the 
| | meanneſs of their underſtandings, and adapt his inſtructions to their ap- 
| prehenſion, and uſual train of thinking, raiſing his reflexions from the 
| | preſent objects, and improving upon the moſt common occaſions ! Even 
women and children are taken notice of by this Wiſeſt of teachers. And 
with reaſon. For no well diſpoſed human mind is of little conſequence. 
Whatever it is at preſent, it is in the way to be hereafter great and glo- 
rious. The character, in ſhort, which the Saviour of the world aſſumed, 
ſeems to have been equally ſublime, and amiable. ö 


Ho does his wiſdom, and the dignity of his character appear in his 
diſcouraging all idle curioſity, which engages the mind unprofitably, and 
takes off its attention from the awful buſineſs for which we were ſent 
into the world; at the ſame time, that he fails not to anſwer any 
uſeful queſtion that is put to him; and ever turns the attention to ſome- 
thing great, and worthy of a Divine inſtructor to dwell upon ! 

How different his manner of communicating inſtruction, from the dic- 
tates of the artful impoſtor, or wild enthuſiaſt ! Inſtead of threatning with 
fire and ſword the oppoſers of Divine truth, he kindly forewarns them 
of the natural and judicial effects of their impious obſtinacy and malice. 
Inſtead 'of thundering out ſpiritual anathemas or excommunications 
againſt thoſe who would not take his religion on truſt; inſtead of de- 
priving them of the temporal advantages, to which every peaceable 
ſubject has an unqueſtionable right; inſtead of employing the ſecular arm 
to decide in matters of conſcience, where civil power has no right to 
interpoſe; inſtead of ſetting the world in a flame about mere ſpecula- 
tive opinions, and doubttul doctrines, this Divine teacher applies him- 
ſelf to mankind, as one who underſtood mankind. He addreſſes him- 
{elf to their reaſon. He calls upon them to exert their underſtanding. 
He does not inſiſt upon their believing him on his own aſſertion, thou 

he might have done ſo, on a much better pretence, than the pureſt 
church, the moſt numerous council, or the infallible biſhop of Rome 
himſelf. He claims no implicit authority over their faith; but appeals 
to the works, which they ſaw him perform, and to the prophecies of 
cheir own Scriptures, which they ſaw fulfilled in him. The doctrines, 
he dwells upon, and labours to inculcate, are the great and important 

ints of morality, the duties of love to God, and benevolence to man; 
the heavenly virtues of ſincerity, ſelf-denial, contempt of a vain world, 
humility, meekneſs, and the other excellent graces, which make the 
only true ornament of the human mind, which have a natural tendency 
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to qualify it for the ſociety of all well-diſpoſed beings in the univerſe. 
Is not this the very doctrine, are not theſe the very precepts, which one 
would expect the meſſenger of God to mankind to teach and inculcate ? 
The perverſe, or vicious oppoſer of religion may cavil as long as he 
will ; but I think myſelf fate in venturing the cauſe I defend upon the 
ſenſe of every well-diſpoſed mind ; to which I dare appeal, Whether it 
does not feel the Divine authority of this heavenly Teacher, in the excel- 
lence of his doctrines and precepts ? But to proceed; 

How patiently does he bear with the mean and groveling ideas his 
diſciples had at firſt of the character in which the Mefiah ought to ap- 
pear! How kindly does he overlook their weakneſs, in fixing all their 
deſires on worldly grandeur! What pity does he ſhew for the unhappy 
uninſtructed part of the people, the publicans and ſinners! How does 
he ſhew himſelf ready to pardon, though by no means to juſtify, the of- 
tences, which proceed from the unthinking indulgence of paſſion and 
appetite, while he denounces woes upon the hardened and hypocritical 
finner! Wonderful! that he, who himſelf knew no fault, ſhould thus 
bear with the faults of wretched mortals ; while they, though all guilty 
before God, find it ſo hard to bear with one another 

With what open generoſity does he beſtow the higheſt encomium that 
can be deſerved by mortal man, on one who had juſt before treated him 
and his pretenſions in a very ſlighting manner. I mean Nathanael, who, 
upon Philip's informing him, that the miracles performed by Jeſus of 
Nazareth, gave ground to conclude, that he was the Chriſt, of whoſe 
appearance there was then a general expectation. *©** What,” ſays that 
weak and narrow-minded man, do you expect the Mefiah to come 
from ſo contemptible a place as Nazareth ?” Yet when, at the deſire 
of Philip, he is prevailed upon to go and ſee him; as ſoon as he ap- 
pears, with what unreſerved openneſs does He, who knew all that was. 
in man, overlook his prejudice, and celebrate him as a pattern of truth 
and ſincerity of heart! How different from this is the conduct of peeviſh 
mortals ! Does one hear the leaſt ſurmiſe of a reflection ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt upon him by another ? How hard does he find it to forgive 
the mortal injury; how few can ever bring themſelves heartily to love 
thoſe who have taken the ſmalleſt liberty of this kind ! 

Excepting two of Chriſt's miracles, one of which it is needleſs to 
mention at preſent, its effect being of no material conſequence at all, 
but as an emblem of the future deſtruction of the Jews, and the othee 
was a juſt puniſhment on the ſufferers ; the direct tendency of all of 
them was kind and beneficial, and ſuitable to the character of the Sa- 
viour of the world, who. came to deliver mankind from vice and 1 2 
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What bleſſings might not be expected from one, whoſe arance in 
the world os ned not by vain triumphs, and ores aft z but 
who expreſſed his goodneſs to mankind in giving food to the hungry, 
ſight to the blind, health to the diſeaſed, the uſe of reaſon to the diſ- 
trated and poſſeſſed, pardon to the wounded conſcience, heavenly 
knowledge to the unenlightened mind, and the proſpect of endleſs happi- 
neſs to the anxious and doubtful ? 

When his perverſe enemies, with a degree of impiety never equalled 
before or ſince, accuſed the beſt of characters of the worſt of crimes ; 
alledging that he, who came .to deſtroy the kingdom of Satan, was 
guilty of a colluſion with Satan; thus effectually defeating the higheſt 
and moſt powerful means of conviction and reformation, that could 
be offered to free and rational agents; how does he receive their im- 
pious accuſation ? Not with a deadly ſtroke from that hand, which 
could wield all the thunder of heaven ; but with a calm remonſtrance 
on the abſurdity of their accuſation, the greatneſs of their crime, and 
the fearful vengeance they were drawing upon themſelves. | 

What ſuperior ſagacity does he ſhew in defeating the artful and en- 
ſnaring queſtions put to him by the crafty and the learned! How does 
he anſwer not only to mens words; but to their thoughts, and deſigns ! 
Let the converſation between him and Nicodemus be an example among 
many. Of which the following ſhort account will ſerve to illuftrate 
this obſervation, which is highly neceſſary to be attended to, in or- 
der to enter into the beauty and propriety of many of our Saviour's diſ- 
courſes and anſwers. | 

This teacher and ruler of the Jews having ſecretly fome opinion of 
our Saviour as a prophet, and deſiring to have ſome particular conver- 
ſation with him, goes to him in the night, to avoid giving umbrage to 
his fellow-doctors; being unwilling to be ſuſpected of any inclination 
to diſſent from the eſtabliſhed and faſhionable opinions. He begins 
with acknowledging the reality and the greatneſs of the miraculous 
works performed by him. To which compliment our Saviour returns 
an anſwer which ſeems very abrupt; but is exactly ſuited to the cha- 
rater and deſign of Nicodemus. The ſenſe of it is as follows. 

I underſtand what you mean by coming to me thus privately. 
« But that you may at once be able to judge of the doctrine, which I 
teach, to ſee how unſuitable it is to all manner of worldly views, 
* and may not be deceived into an opinion of your being of a charac- 
<< ter and temper fit to be a diſciple of mine; I tell you at once, That 
as the bulk of mankind are, it is neceſſary for one who would enter 
* upon the profeſſion of the pure and ſpiritual religion, which I am 

| come 
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come into the world to teach mankind, to be as much changed in his 
&« diſpoſition and practice, as if he was to be new-born.” . _ 

Micodemus not expecting our Saviour to anſwer to his thoughts, puts 
a very abſurd conſtruction upon his words. Our Saviour condeſcends 
to explain the metaphor he had uſed, and to inform NMicodemus, that he 


meant it in a 1 and emblematical, not a literal ſenſe. He then 


on to the following purpoſe: | i 
If you mean to enter upon the ſpiritual religion, which I teach, 
you muſt not be ſurpriſed, that I lay the foundation of my doc- 
<< rrine, not in a ſet of new ceremonies and outward obſervances, but 
*in a total change of heart and life. For you muſt reſolve upon giv- 


ing up your preſent ſecular ſchemes, and becoming indifferent to all 


« worldly purſuits, when they come in competition with real internal 
* goodneſs,” 3 | ity fm 
He afterwards gives Nicodemus ſome account of his miſſion, and 
deſign in coming into the world ; and concludes with condemning the 
obſtinacy and carnality of the people, and of Nicodemus himſelf among 
the reſt, and ſhews, that his and their prejudices in favour of their 
errors, and attachment to their vices, were the cauſe of their oppoſi- 
tion to his pure and ſpiritual doctrine. Nicodemus being only a little 
more inquiſitive, and having a litile more candor in his diſpoſition, than 
the reſt of the Fewi/h doctors; but not enough to carry him through 
all difficulties and trials, is treated thus plainly and roughly by him, 
who exactly knew what was in every man, and not finding the 
religion of Feſus to his mind, leaves him, and returns to his former pro- 
feſſion, without having any good effect wrought upon him by the con- 
verſation, that we know of, except, that he ſeems, by one inſtance in 
the ſequel of the hiſtory, to be more inclinable to favour him than the 
reſt of his fraternity, A character, this of Nicodemus, fatally common 
among Chriſtians. To be in the way toward the kingdom of God, 
and yet, through a defect of ſome. one neceſſary virtue, or a fatal at- 
tachment to ſome one favourite vice, to come ſhort of it at laſt. | 
To return, How ready is he to find an excuſe for the unpardonable 
- ſtupidity of his diſciples, in ſuffering themſelves, the laſt time they were 
to enjoy his company before his death, to be overcome with ſleep, while 
they ſaw the anguiſh their Maſter was in, which in a Being of his power 


and intrepidity might guRly have alarmed them with the expeCtation of 
24 degree terrible and ſhocking ! And good reaſon _ 


ſomewhat to the highe 
there is to conclude, that the approach of death was not all that pro- 


duced in him thoſe dreadful emotions of horror and amazement. Does 
he not ſuffer the traitor himſelf to 8 him for ſeveral years, to par- 
40 ccc | take 
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take of his counſels, to hear his Divine doctrine? Does he not forewarn 
him of the wickedneſs he had in his heart, and give him all advantage 
for relenting ? Even when he advances to betray his Lord with a trea- 
cherous embrace, does he ſtrike him dead with a word? Though they 
all make their eſcape, and leave him in his extremity, does he puniſh, 
or even reproach them, after his reſurreCtion, for their unfaithfulneſs to 
him, for whom they ought to have laid down their lives, who came to lay 
down his life for them ? a 11 
Let the noble and heroic behaviour of the N of . toward his 
wicked and implacable enemies, be conſidered. How does he ſhew him- 
ſelf above their utmoſt malice ? Does he not go on ſtill in his calm dig- 
nity, and equal goodneſs, in ſpite of their utmoſt fury, till he has 
finiſhed his miniſtry, and the time comes for him to return to the ſtate 
of happineſs and glory he had lett. When their hour and the power of 
darkneſs prevails, with what meekneſs does he give himſelf up into their 
cruel hands? When they come to apprehend him, and, ſtruck with the 
majeſty which ſurrounded him, fly back and fall before him to the 
ground, he exerts no vindictive power againſt them, though he could 
with a word have ſtruck them ſo as they ſhould have riſen no more, and 
could have called ten legions of angels, who would have thought it their 
honour to have been commanded to interpoſe for his deliverance. But 
though he wrought a miracle to avoid regal power, he works none to 
eſcape an infamous death. | 

Behold the innocent arraigned before the guilty. The moſt amiable 
of characters treated worſe than the moſt odious deſerves at any human 
hands. The future Judge of mankind brought before a human tribu- 
nal. He who did no fin, and in whoſe mouth was found no guile, ſen- 
tenced to die, and a robber and murderer pardoned. They, for whom 
the Saviour of the world came from heaven to give his precious life, 
long to imbrue their hands in the very blood, which was to be ſhed for 
them. O the diabolical fury of hypocriſy detected! Crucify him; cru- 
cify him ; cry the bloody prieſts, and the blinded people echo back the 
madning voice. But will the Lord of life ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſpoiled of life by a ſet of miſerable worms, whom he can cruſh 
to nothing in a moment? No. He Jays it down of himſelf; no 
man takes, or can take it from him. He came to lay down his 
life for the life of the world. And if daring mortals will be fo 
impious as to ſtretch forth unhallowed hands againſt him, the decree 
of heaven will nevertheleſs be fulfilled, and they, who will heap dam- 
nation upon themſelves, ſhall be left to the deſtruction they have ſought, 


Yet hold your butchering hands, unthinking wretches. Or 1 his 
acred 
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ſacred blood muſt ſtream to waſh a ſinful world from guilt ; let the high 
prieſt with reverence offer him on the altar, the true, the laſt, the only 
effectual ſacrifice for ſin. So ſhall you, and your nation, eſcape the de- 
ſtruction which hangs over you. — They harden their rocky hearts againſt 
all ſenſe of pity. They urge their own deſtruction. Let not then the 
eye of day behold ſo black a deed. Let heaven hide its face from ſuch 
a ſight, They pierce thoſe hands whoſe ſalutary touch gave health and 
ſtrength, and thoſe feet which went about doing good. They ſtretch 
him on the croſs. They ſtop their ears againſt the groans of ſuffering 
innocence. But the inanimate earth feels, and ſhakes with horror at the 
impiety of her inhabitants. The rocks burſt in pieces, and nature is in 
agonies. The ſleep of death is broken by the convulſion. The graves 
open their throats, and caſt up the ghaſtly dead. An unſeen hand rends 
the veil of the temple, and expoſes the An place, into which it was 
forbidden to enter. His agonies now grow ſtronger. His pangs re- 
double. The choirs of angels mourn the ſufferings of their Prince. 
Hell is moved, and the dæmons enjoy a ſhort triumph. Darkneſs covers 
the face of nature, and chaos ſeems ready to ſwallow all. He calls on his 
God and Father, the witneſs of his innocence, and approver of his obe- 
dience. He prays for thoſe by whoſe murdering hands he dies. He 
raiſes his voice aloud. His ſtrength is yet entire. But having finiſhed 
the work, and the prophecies being accompliſhed, by his own original 
power over his own life, he reſigns his ſoul into the hands of the ſupreme 
Father of all, and bowing his head, expires. He dies ; and yet his mur- 
derers live. His death raiſes a guilty world to life. Tremendous myſ- 
tery | Not to be explained, till the veil of time be rent aſunder, and 
eternity expoſe to view the amazing ſcene of Divine government, too 


vaſt for mortal comprehenſion. Glory to God in the higheſt ! On earth 
peace, and good-will toward men | 
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CONCLUSION. 
* - , : . : . 


A T laſt I have, in great weakneſs, brought this long labour to a pe- 
A riod. On reviewing the whole, I find it very neceſſary to beg the 
candid reader's indulgence in favour of many inaccuracies, which have- 
eſcaped me; though I hope he has not found in the work, any one ſen- 
timent, by which he may have run the hazard of being deceived or miſ- 
led to his hurt. Whoever duly conſiders the diſadvantage, a writer la- 
bours under, who lives a life of conſtant care and labour, without ever 
knowing what it is to have a vacant mind, and whoſe hours of ſtudy are 
only thoſe few, which remain after eight or ten of almoſt every day in the 
week indiſpenſably engaged in the laborious employment of teaching,. 
and the other cares attending the charge of youth; whoever conſiders 
this, and is, at the ſame time, at all a judge of the difficulty of compo- 
ſition ; will, it is hoped, be inclinable to make allowances for any defici- 
encies, which may be at all pardonable. It may indeed be anſwered to 
this, That a perſon, whoſe way of life (excluſive of other diſadvan- 
tages) neceſſarily deprives him of that leiſure and vacancy of mind, 
which are of ſuch conſequence to a writer ; had better quit that province 
to thoſe, whoſe ſtations allow them more leifure and freedom from care. 
Perhaps this aſſertion may be in ſome meaſure juſt. And yet the gen- 
tlemen, who undertake the education of youth, do not in general ſcru- 
ple to beſtow ſome. time in labouring for the public. The pious and 
learned Dr. Doddridge, lately deceaſed, is a remarkable inſtance ; who. 
ſo huſbanded the hours he chiefly borrowed from the refreſhments of na- 
ture, as to be able to publiſh ſix or eight times the bulk of this book. 
For my own Parts had my circumſtances in life been ow to the expence 
of printing this work, which never had been undertaken, if it had not 
been with a direct view to the advantage of the youth educated by me, 
who I hope will find it uſeful as an introduction to life, to ſtudy, and to 
moral and religious knowledge; had my circumſtances, I ſay, been 
equal to the expence of printing this book, and giving it them gratis ; 
I ſhould not have troubled the public with it; nor do ] intend ever 
more to undertake any work of ſuch a ſize. | | 

And now, before I lay aſide my pen, I beg leave earneſtly to requeſt 
the reader, and eſpecially, above all others, thoſe for whoſe ſake this work 
was undertaken, to attend carefully to the few following ſerious re- 
monſtrances. If the reader has peruſed the whole work, without re- 


ceiving 
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ceiving any benefit or improvement from it, he may profit b 
vo. "4 remains, by ſeriouſly examining himſelf in ths Tollovie 
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« Haſt thou conſidered, O my ſoul, what thou art, and for 

created ? Doſt thou habitually think of thy ſelf as an er r 
capable of immortality, and brought into being on purpoſe for endleſs 
and inconceivable happineſs ? Does the thought of an hereafter engage 
thy ſupreme attention? Is eternity for ever in thy view? Doſt thou 
faithfully labour, wiſh, and pray, for the neceſſary abilities and diſ- 
poſitions: for acting up to the dignity of thy nature, and the end of 
thy creation ? Or doſt thou trifle with what is to thee of infinite im- 
portance ? Thou wouldſt not ſurely ſuffer thyſelf to be deceived out 
of thy happineſs ? Thou wouldſt not ſurely put out the 4 of thy 


reaſon, and ruſh headlong upon deſtruction? Try thy prudence and 


ſincerity, then, by comparing the diligence thou uſeſt, and the care 


thou beſtoweſt, upon the things thou knoweſt thyſelf to be ſincerely 


attached to, with what thou think'ſt ſufficient. for ſecuring an eter- 


* nity of happineſs. Doſt thou riſe early and fit up late, to get a 


wretched pittance of the periſhing wealth of this world? And doſt 
thou wholly forget, that thou haſt an eternity to provide for ? Is mo- 
ney thy firſt thought in the morning, and thy laſt at night, and the 
ſubject of every hour between? And canſt thou find no vacant moment 
for a thought about thy great intereſt ? Art thou ever ready, and up- 
on the catch, to.ſeize the empty bubbles of life, as they float along 
the ſtream” of time? And: doſt thou let flip the only opportunity 
for making proviſion for futurity z the opportunity, which if it once 
eſcapes-thee, thou knoweſt, a whole eternity will never more bring 
back ? Doſt thou ſuſpect every perſon, and watch over every circum- 
ſtance, that may any way affect thy worldly affairs.? And doſt thou 
take up with any-ſecurity, or with abſolute uncertainty, to found thy 
proſpect of future happineſs upon? Thou doſt not count it prudence 
to ſay to thyſelf, Riches will. flow in of. themſelves; I ſhall of courſe 


riſe to a ſtation of honour. And doſt thou think it wiſe to ſay, God 
is merciful; he will not puniſh my neglect of him, or my rebellion 


againſt him; though both Scripture and reaſon ſhew it to be impoſſi- 
ble, that vice ſhould in the end be happy ? Or doſt thou pretend to. 
have found out a new way to happineſs ? Doſt thou propoſe to out- 


wit infinite Wiſdom ? Thoucanſt not. ſurely think of being happy, 


without being virtuous? Thou canſt not dream of a rational crea- 

ture's coming to happineſs, under the government of a Being of infi- 

nite purity, while his whole nature is depraved and polluted by vice? 
3 Does 
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Does any wiſe prince pardon a rebellious ſubject, while he continues 
in a ſtate of rebellion ? Doſt thou expect that the infinitely wiſe Go- 


vernor of the univerſe ſhould, for love of thee, new-model his auguſt 


oeconomy, reverſe his unchangeable laws, and take an enemy to all 
good into his boſom ? Doſt thou even imagine it poſſible, that He, 
whoſe nature is unchangeably good, ſhould ever change ſo, as to be- 
come the friend of vice? Haſt thou any conception of the poſſibility 
of happineſs's being the conſequence of vice? Canſt thou conceive, 
that heaven would be heaven to a being, whoſe faculties were over- 
turned, whoſe moral ſenſe was perverted ; to whoſe mind goodneſs 
had no beauty; to whole underſtanding truth and virtue were no ade- 
quate objects; who could receive no joy from the contemplation of 


moral excellence; who would prefer a ſenſual gratification to the 
beatific viſion of God ? And doſt thou found thy hopes of future hap- 


pineſs upon a direct impoſſibility ? Doſt thou aſſure thyſelf of obtain- 


ing what it is clearly impoſſible thou ever ſhouldſt obtain, and what 
if thou doſt not obtain, thou art utterly undone ? But thou ſayeſt, that 
this is not thy dreadful caſe. That thou proceedeſt upon a more pru- 
dent ſcheme, in a matter, upon which thy all depends. 

e Doſt thou, then, make it thy ſupreme care to perform thy whole du- 
ty, without neglecting the leaſt article of it, however diſagreeable to 
thy temper, or turn of mind; and to avoid every vice, every tempta- 
tion to every vice, every appearance of every vice, however grate- 
ful to thy depraved diſpoſition ? Doſt thou conſtantly watch over thy- 
ſelf ; doſt thou ſuſpect every other perſon, leſt his example, or in- 
fluence miſlead thee? Doſt thou often, and regularly, meditate on 
thy ways, and examine thy heart and thy life? Doſt thou perfectly 
know thy own weakneſs ? Haſt thou all thy infirmities engraven on 
thy remembrance ? Are thy ſins ever before thee ? Doſt thou dread 
vice more than poverty, pain, or death ? Doſt thou carefully reſtrain 
every paſſion and appetite within due. bounds ? Art thou afraid of 
the fatal allurements of riches, honours, and pleaſures ? Doſt thou 
indulge them ſparingly ? Doſt thou enjoy the gratifications of ſenſe 
with tear and trembling ? Art thou ever ſuſpicious of thy frail na- 
ture, on this dangerous ſide ? Doſt thou carefully ſteer clear of the 
rocks, on which multitudes have ſtruck, and made ſhipwreck of their 
ſouls ? Or doſt thou, in inſolent confidence of thy own fancied ſtrength 
of mind, dally with temptation, and PL the brink of vice 
and deſtruction ? Doſt thou habitually labour to make ſure of kee 
ing within bounds ? Doſt thou often deny thyſelf, rather than run 


« the ſmalleſt hazard of offending ? Doſt thou live ſuch a life of tem- 
| ** Perance, 
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« perance, that thou couldſt at any time enjoy the ſatisfaction of a 
peaceful mind, and a good conſcience, though at once deprived of all 
the gaieties and amuſements of affluence ? Or doſt thou give thyſelf 
cc up wholly to eaſe and indolence; to luxury and intemperance ; to 
% pleaſure and folly ? Doſt thou take thy ſwing, without reſtraint or 
« meaſure, of every lawleſs enjoyment; as if the preſent ſtate were 
e never to come to an end; as if thou hadſt been created only for plea- 
fſure and idleneſs; as if thou thought'ſt of a future ſtate, not of ſpiritual 
c exiſtence z of perpetual improvement in wiſdom and 8 and 
« of ſublime employment and action; but of a Mabometan paradiſe, 
an endleſs ſcene of luxury and ſenſuality ? If thou art in good earneſt 
« reſolved to conquer thy unruly paſſions, to reſtrain thy ſenſual appe- 
ce tites, and to regulate the motions of thy mind according to the dic- 
« tates of reaſon and conſcience, and the more ſure directions of Di- 
«« vine revelation, thou wilt ſtudy Zhy/elf more than all the ſciences ; 
ce thou wilt often retire within thyſelf; thou wilt be ever finding in thy 
« own mind ſomething to regulate and redreſs ; thou wilt not fly from 
ce thyſelf; thou wilt not be continually racking thy invention to find out 
« ſomewhat to drown- thought and reflexion; thou wilt beg of thy 
« friends to hold up to thee the mirror of faithful remonſtrance ; thou 
<«« wilt not court the ſlaviſn flatterer to pour through thy ears the luſcious 
ec 8 which ſtupifies the mind, and renders it. inſenſible of its own 
« faults, and blind to its own follies. Thou wilt labour to work into 
ce the very eſſence of thy ſoul, the virtues, which are indiſpenſably ne- 
« ceſlary for bringing and keeping it under due regulation. Conſide- 
ration, humility, Ri knowiedne ſe]t-reverence ! Theſe will be the 
« great leſſons, which it will employ thy life to learn. And thou wilt 
« wiſh for the life of a partriarch to ſtudy them fully, and to reduce 
them to practice. 

Again, doſt thou, O my ſoul, harbour any thought of malice, 
« envy, or revenge againſt thy fellow- creature? Doſt thou ſtand fo lit- 
<« tle in awe of Him who made thy fellow-creature and thee, who will 
<« at laſt judge both him and thee, and to whom alone vengeance be- 
e longs; doſt thou fear him fo little, as to think of breaking looſe up- 
on his creature in his preſence? Haſt thou conſidered, that if thy 
© Maker do not ſhew mercy upon thee, thou hadſt better never have _ 
e been born? And doſt thou hope for mercy from infinite Purity, who 
« (thyſelf an offender) canſt think of refuſing mercy to thy brother? 
<«« Doſt thou imagine, that in a future ſtate of perfect benevolence, there 
* will be any place found for the ſordid mind, whoſe affections are 


„ ſhrunk and contracted to the narrow circle of ſelf and family? Dot 
| thou 
* 
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thou think there will be any happineſs for thee in a ſtate of perfect 
harmony and love, unleſs thou work into thy very ſoul the god- like 
virtue of unbounded benevolence? Thou canſt not think a diſpoſition 
to cruelty, to deceit, to anger, hatred, or revenge; thou canſt not 
think a mind given to low craft, to narrow ill-will, or to ſordid ſelf- 
iſhneſs, can be found fit for a ſtate of happineſs founded on univerſal 
love and kindneſs. Thou canſt not imagine that He, whoſe very 
nature is love, will give happineſs to one, whoſe mind is deformed with 
angry and malevolent paſſions. Thou canſt not expect, that He will, 
by giving admittance to one ill-diſpoſed mind, render the happineſs 
of innumerable. glorified beings precarious. Nor canſt thou even con- 
ceiye the poſſibility of a mind's being capable of happineſs, which has 
not in itſelf ſo much as the foundation, or firſt principle, on which 
happineſs depends; a temper qualified for enjoying happineſs. If 
therefore thou haſt any thought of being hereafter a member of that 
univerſal bleſſed ſociety of choſen ſpirits, of the excellent ones of the 
earth, of ſouls formed to love, and peace, and harmony; thou wilt 
ſet thyſelf in earneſt to enrich thy mind with the heavenly graces of 
meekneſs, patience, forbearance, and. benevolence ; and in the exerciſe 
of theſe virtues thou wilt find joys inconceivable to the ſordid ſons 
of earth ; thou wilt endeavour to. be to thy fellow-creatures, even in 


this world, a guardian-angel, and a god. 


«© Doſt thou, O my ſoul, conſider thyſelf as the creature of Omni- 


potence, formed to fill a place, and contribute thy ſhare toward car- 
rying on a ſcheme for the happineſs of multitudes ? Doſt thou think, 
there is no duty owing by thee in conſequence of the honour, and the 
favour, done thee, in calling thee forth from thy original nothing, 
and giving thee an opportunity to act an illuſtrious part, and riſe in 
the creation? Canſt thou think of thyſelf as capable of knowing, 
fearing, loving, and adoring the Supreme excellence, and yet as-no 
way obliged to any of theſe duties? Does not, on the contrary, the 
very capacity infer the neceſſity of performing them? Canſt thou go on 
from day to day, and from year to year, without ever railing a thought 
to'thy Creator ? Haſt thou no ambition to ennoble thy mind with the 
contemplation of infinite excellence? Haſt thou no deſire to imitate in 


thy low ſphere the All- perfect pattern? Doſt thou think ever togo toGod, 


if thou doſt not love God? The very Heathen will tell thee, ſuch a hope 
is abſurd? Doſt thou think, thy Creator will raiſe thee to the enjoyment 
of himſelf againſt thy own inclination, and in ſpite of thy impiety ? 
Should he now tranſport thee to the third heavens, doſt thou imagine 
thou wouldſt find any enjoyment there, with a mind ſunk in Er- ſen- 
5 cc uality, 
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<« ſuality, deformed by vicious paſſions, and wholly inſenſible of the 


(0 


cc 
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ſublime enjoyments of a ſtate altogether ſpiritual. As ever thou 
wouldſt come to bliſs hereafter, and avoid utter deſtruction, 
do not deceive thyſelf in a matter of infinite conſequence, and 


« where a miſtake will be irrecoverable. Thou knoweſt, that as the 
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tree falls, ſo it will lie; that as death leaves thee, ſo judgment will 
find thee ; that there will be no miracle wrought in thy favour, to 
make thee fit for future happineſs ; but that thou wilt of courſe be 


« diſpoſed of according to what thou ſhalt be found fit for; that thy 
« future ſtate will be what thou thyſelf haſt made it. That therefore 
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to think of paſſing thy life in vice and folly, and to hope to be waft- 
ed to future happineſs upon the wings of a few lazy and ineffectual 
wiſhes and prayers in old age, or on a death-bed, is to expect to 
be rewarded, not according to thy works, but to thy preſumptuous 
hopes. Which is inconſiſtent both with reaſon and Scripture. It is 
to think to attain the greateſt of all prizes, without any trouble. Yet 
thou knoweſt that even the trifles of this world are not attained b 
wiſhing; but by jnduſtry. Ir is to imagine, that the infinitely wiſe 
Governor of the world will be put off in a manner which no earth] 
ſuperior would regard otherwiſe than as the higheſt inſolence. Set thy- 
ſelf therefore, if thou haſt any thought, in good earneſt to diſengage 
thy attention from the viſionary deluſions, and ſordid gratifications, 
of the preſent ſtate ; and to fix thy affections on the only object that 
is worthy of them, or will prove adequate to them. Acquaint thy- 
ſelf with his perfections. Solace thyſclt with his love. Proſtrate 
every power and every faculty before him, in humble adoration, and 
ſelf-annihilation. Truſt to him (in well-doing) for the ſupply of 
every want, for the life that now is, and for eternity. Sacrifice 
every favourite paſſion, and every craving appetite, every proſpect in 
life, with family, and friends, and life itſelf, to his obedience. Ne- 
ver think thou haſt done enough, or canſt do roo much, to gain his 
approbation. For if thou doſt but ſecure that, it will be of no con- 
ſequence to thee, if all the princes and potentates on earth frown 
upon thee, | 

« Haſt thou conſidered, O my ſoul, the ſtupendous ſcene, which 


Revelation opens before thee ? Haſt thou attended to the view there 


given of the dignity of thy nature ? It is to reſtore thee, and thy 
unhappy offending fellow-creatures, to pardon, to virtue, and to 
happineſs, that Heaven came down to tabernacle with men; that the 
Lord of angels and archangels humbled himſelf to die by the hands, 
which himſelf, by the power of the Father, created. It was to raiſe 

I 11 ee thee, 
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thee, and ſuch as thee, mean and wretched as thou art at preſent, to 
greatneſs and glory, inconceivable not only to thy ſelf, but to the 
brighteſt ſeraph in heaven ; it was for this, that he, whom the cele- 
leſtial hoſts obey, humbled himſelf to a ſtation, and underwent ſuf- 
ferings, which thou wouldſt think thyſelf (guilty as thou art) hardly 
treated in being expoſed to. And canft thou, O my foul, allow thy- 
ſelf to think of vice as ſlight, or venial, which to prevent, and whoſe 
fatal effects to cure, thou knoweſt what an apparatus has by infinite 
wiſdom been thought neceſſary ? Canſt thou think of any thing as 
deſirable, beſides virtue ; which alone will, through the Divine mer- 
cy, ſecure univerſal happineſs? Canſt thou think of any thing as 
terrible, but vice, which, if ſuffered to prevail, would unhinge the 
creation? Wilt thou not attend to the only leſſon, thou art placed in 
this ſtate of diſcipline to learn, — Obedience? Wilt thou ſhut thine 
eyes, and ſtop thine ears, againſt every object around thee ?. For every 
object teaches: that important leſſon? Wilt thou pervert thy own un- 


* qerſtanding, and blind thy own conſcience? For the excellence of 
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virtue, and the ruinous tendency of vice are written upon every fa- 
culty of the mind, in characters indelible ? Wilt thou, to crown all, 


to ſeal thy own deſtruction, and heap on thyſelf damnation, wilt thou 


neglect, or oppoſe, the immediate call of Heaven itſelf, warning thee 
to. flee from the wrath to come, and to work out with fear and trem- 
bling thy own ſalvation ? Thou canſt not think thyſelf ſure of happi- 
neſs, without taking the leaſt thought about it? hou canſt not ima- 
gine it abſolutely impoſſible that thou ſhouldſt come to deſtruction. 
If that were the caſe, to what purpoſe was conſcience placed in the 
human breaſt ? To what end were the awful warnings of ſickneſs and 
pain, of judgments from heaven on guilty nations, and death, the 
bitter draught to be drunk by every individual of the ſpecies ; for 
what end were thoſe warnings ſent; if future happineſs were the una- 
voidable and appointed fate of all mankind promiſcuouſly ; the vici- 
ous, as well as the virtuous, the impious, as well as the devout? As 
to revelation, it is the awful voice of God himſelf. Hear how kind, 
and yet how ſolemn its remonſtrances. 
Hear, O Heavens; give ear, O Earth! To thee, O Man, I call. 
My voice is to the Sons of men. The Judge of all the earth will do 
right. He will by no means clear the (impenitently) wicked. 
He is a conſuming fire to the workers of iniquity. He is of purer 
eyes, than to behold iniquity, or look upon evil. The wicked ſhall 
not ſtand in his fight. All that forget God ſhall be turned into 
hell. The ſoul, that ſins, it ſhall die. Without holineſs no man 
| „ ſhall 
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ſhall ſee the Lord. For every idle word men ſhall be brought 


into judgment. If any man bridles not his tongue, that man's 
religion is vain. Let every one, who names the name of Cbriſt, 
depart from iniquity. Let him cleanſe himſelf from all filthineſs ot 
fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the fear of God. Let him 
keep himſelf unſpotted from the world; for if any man love the 
world, and the things of the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. Let him avoid every appearance of evil. Let him lay aſide 
every weight, and the ſin, that does the moſt eaſily beſet him, and 
run the race ſet before him. Let him pluck out right eyes, and 
cut off right hands; that is, root out vicious inclinations, t 
as dear to him, and as hard to part with. Let him reſolve faith- 
fully to practiſe whatſoever things are true, honeſt, pure, lovely 
and of good report. Let him ſtudy the virtues of humility, meekneſs, 
patience, forbearance, reſignation, fortitude. Let him deny un- 
godlineſs and worldly luſt, and reſolve to live ſoberly, righteouſly 
and godly. Let him have reſpect to all the Divine commandments ; 
for whoever (habitually) offends in one point, is guilty againſt the 
whole law ; as he thereby inſults the authority, which framed the 
whole. If any man will be a diſciple of Chriſt, let him deny him- 
ſelf, and take up his croſs (if he be called to it) and follow him. 
For he, who does not hate (that is, overlook) father and mother, and 
wife and children, and houſes and lands, for his fake, is not worthy 
of him. And whoever, in the worſt of times, denies Chriſt, and his 
religion, before men; him will Chriſt deny before his Father, and 
his holy angels. For the diſciples of Chriſt muſt not fear them who 
can only kill the body; but after that can do no more. He has 
forewarned them, whom they ſhall fear; even Him, who after he has 
killed the body ; can likewiſe deſtroy the ſoul in hell. Let the Chri- 
ſtian ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait gate. For ſtrait is the gate, and 
narrow the way which leads to life ; and few there be that find it ; and 
wide is the gate, and broad the way, which leads to deſtruction, 
and many there be, who go in thereat. Let him give diligence to 
make his calling and election ſure. Let him keep his loins girded, 
and his lamp burning, like thoſe, who wait for the coming of their 
lord. Let him ſtand faſt in the faith without wavering. Let him 
take the whole armour of God ; ſince he mult wreltle not only 
with fleſh and blood ; but with principalities and powers. Let him 
add to his faith virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and pa- 
tience, and godlineſs, and benevolence. Let him be careful, that 
all thoſe virtues be in him; and that they abound, and increaſe, 
Fe | n e « Let 
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Let him reſolve to © on to perfection, forgetting paſt attainments, 
and reaching forward to the lg which are before, or thoſe de- 
of erde which he has not yet attained; let him endeavour to 

walk as Cbriſt walked (not form his character accofding to the exam- 
ple of the men of the world) let him be a follower of God (not of fa- 
* let him endeavour to be perfect, even as his heavenly Father 
rfect. Let him not be contented with ordinary degrees of 

3: but take care that his righteouſneſs exceed that of ſcribes and 
phariſees, and formal profeſſors. © And let him reſolve, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, to perſevere to the end, fighting the good: fight of 
faith, and working out his o.] rn falvation. For the Son of man ſhall 
come in his glory, and all his holy angels with him; and he ſhall 


fit on the throne of his glory. And before him ſhall be gathered 


all nations. And he fhall ſeparate the good from” the wicked. 

And he ſhall ſay to the good on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed of 
my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. And on the wicked, on his left, he ſhalFpaſs the 
dreadful and irreverſible ſentence, Depart, ye curſed, mto everlaſting 
fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels. 

Here is what ought to the higheſt degree to um 6 8 O my ſoul, 

if thou haſt not given thyſelf up to a ſpirit of ſtupidit Y and inſenſbiliry. 

Conſider, in time, ere it be too late, what thou haſt to do. Here is 
life and death, the bleſſing and the curſe, fairly ſet before thee, for 


thy choice. If thou deceiveſt thyſelf, thou alone wilt be the loſer ; 


and thy loſs will be irretrievable. For it is the lofs, not of fading 
wealth, or momentary pleaſure; bur of endleſs happineſs and incon- 
ceivable glory. It is the loſs of chyfelf. And whit wilt thou find 
to make thee up for the loſs of thyfelf? Put chen the caſe the moſt 
that can be to the difadvantage of the choice of virtue; ſtill thou 
wilt find virtue to be thy true wiſdom, and thy only intereſt ; and the 
choice of vice to be the very madneſs of folly, ' Suppoſe, on one 
hand, thou wert ſure thou couldſt by various wicked arts, attain" the 


full enjoy ment of a; earthly delight; that thou wert certaim of 
gaining the empire of the vl 85 of revelling in wealth and 
wantonneſs, like the leviathan in the deep, for a whole century of 
years. If for this thou wert to fell thy everlaſting happineſs; it for 
this thou wert to expoſe thyſelf to utter deſtruction, where would be 
the gain ? Rather, would not the loſs be infinite, and the folly of 


chooſing it infinite? Suppoſe, on the other hand, that virtue and re- 


ligion abſolutely required thy ſubmitting to poverty, affliction, and 
« perſecution for life, and to the fiery trial of martyrdom at laſt; to con- 


6c ſider, 
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% ſider, whether thou ought'ſt in prudence to chooſe the light afflic- 
« tions of the preſent ſtate, which are but for a moment, and are to be 
4 followed with an exceeding and eternal weight of glory; or to throw | 
« thyſelf into the hideous ruin and perdition, which awaits the wicked 
e hereafter ; to conſider, or heſitate, which of theſe ought to be choſen, 
« would it not be a folly infinitely greater than his, who ſhould heſitate 
„ whether he ought to throw himſelf out of a window, when the houſe 
is on fire, or to take to a plank, when the ſhip is ſinking ? Suppoſe, 
e that the future iſſue of virtue and vice reſpectively were in ſome mea- 
« ſure doubtful, inſtead of being certain: Suppoſe it were poſſible, that 
vice might, by ſome inconceivable means, come to eſcape, and that there 
* were.any-appearance of common ſenſe in imagining that it might ſo ha 
pen, that virtue might miſs of its reward hereafter ; who would heſitate 
« a moment, whether he ought to chooſe. what he knows he cannot long 
enjoy at any rate, and to reject what, if he attains it, will hold to eter- 
« nity; whether he ought to avoid afflictions, which he is certain muſt in 
4 a.very few. years, at moſt, be over; or to make ſure of avoiding a 
60 . which if it comes upon him, will be laſting; and ſevere 
« beyond all imagination. Upon any principle, the choice of a vicious 
«©, courſe is apparently to the higheſt degree fooliſh and deſperate: But 
« taking things according to their true ſtate, that is, chooſing vice, 
„ which is the diſeaſe. of the mind, the bane of peace and happineſs 
e even in chis life, and rejecting virtue, which, except in the rare and 
“ unufual caſe of perſecution, is its own reward, even in the preſent ſtate ; 
c acting in direct oppoſition to the conviction of conſcience, to the re- 
« monſtrances of the wiſe and good of all ages, and to the voice of nature, 
ee and of Divine revelation itſelf! — All for the ſake of what is vanity 
« and vexation, when attained, and uncertain before -hand whether at 
<« all attainable; but certainly not to be enjoyed long, if attained! To 
« give up a happineſs, certain, laſting, and immenſe, — not for the ac- 

e tual enjoyment ; but for the bare expectation of a periſhing advan- 
tage l- to ſell one's ſoul—not for the poſſeſſion of a vanity ;. but for 
e the uncertain proſpect of a vanity to give up heaven, and brave 
« damnation—not for a reality; but for a dream! — for the hope of a 
e dream - What words, what tongue of men, or angels, can expreſs - 
<« the deſperation of this madneſs ! Yet this is the wiſdom of reaſoning 
* man. This is the prudence of the children of this world.” 

Let the reader make it his conſtant practice in this manner to examine 
himſelf, with a care proportioned to the importance of the worth of an 
immortal ſoul. And would to God that the whole human ſpecies could 
have been brought to the wiſdom of valuing themſelves accarding 

to 
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to their worth. And that it were poſſible, in a conſiſtency with the free 
dom of moral agents, that no one individual of the human, or any 
other rank of intelligences, ſhould utterly periſh; but that every rational 
mind, that has been bleſt with exiſtence, might at laſt attain the end of 
its exiſtence, the beatific enjoyment of its Creator. 


O Thee, O Firſt and Greateſt! the Almighty Parent of the uni- 
verſe; the original Fountain of being; the bounteous Author of 
human nature; to Thee, and to thy honour, be this humble offering 
conſecrated. If Thou, whoſe all- piercing eye beholds every thought 
of man afar off; who art intimately preſent with, and conſcious of 
every motion of every mind throughout thy univerſe; if Thou ſeeſt the 
foul of thy unworthy ſervant to be ſincerely affected with concern for 
the fatal deviations himſelf and his unthinking fellow- creatures are 
guilty of making from their duty, and their happineſs ;' if Thou know- 
eſt the ſincere intention of this, and all his unworthy labours, to be, 
The impreſſing upon his own heart, and thoſe of his fellow-beings, a 
due ſenſe of Thee, and thy ſupreme authority over all Thy creatures, 
and of Thy wiſe and kind intentions in placing reaſonable beings in a 
ſtate of diſcipline and preparation for happineſs at Thy right hand, and 
endleſs advancement in Thy creation ; then let Thy infinite Goodneſs look 
down with a propitious eye, and graciouſly accept this humble offering, 
however unworthy of Thee; however unequal to the intention. And 
let thy powerful bleſſing, which can render the weakeſt means ſufficient | 
to bring about the moſt important ends, ſecond this ſincere attempt in 
ſuch manner, that it may not be wholly loſt to himſelf and to his fellow- 
creatures. To Thy all-glorious name be aſcribed by men, by angels, 
and archangels, everlaſting honour, praiſe, and adoration. Amen. 


THE END. 


